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OW that the State Department is 
going to speak more freely and 
directly to the people, will it use a 
language they can understand? If it does 
not, if it speaks in abstract or rarefied 
terms, or in “gobbledygook” (bureaucrat- 
ic jargon), or if it sends out representa- 
tives who mumble into their manuscripts, 
it may as well abandon hope that the 
people of the United States will deter- 
mine this country’s foreign policy. That 
policy will be determined by the obstruc- 
tionists and the demagogues. For they, 
like Hitler, understand the power of the 
spoken word. 

Many women’s organizations—and 
these constitute a large and influential 
audience for speakers on public affairs— 
are becoming increasingly dissatisfied 
with the type of address they hear from 
Government officials. At least one large 
national body of women is having no 
such speakers this year at its board meet- 
ings, even though it has a vital concern 
in the pressing problems of government. 
But previous time-wasting experiences 
with Government experts, whose rhyth- 
mic monotones and technical lingo in- 
duced sleep rather than thought have 
made these busy and critical women wary. 

Secretary of State Stettinius, however, 
seems to be taking steps toward a down- 


* Reprinted from the Washington Post, January 
;. 1945, by permission of the author and the pub- 
isher. 
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to-earth policy of information. He broke 
precedent again last week when he held 
a conference with 50 of the Nation's 
leading lecturers. Pointing out that peace 
must be organized with the “general ap- 
proval of the people,” he asked them to 
aid in stimulating public discussion of 
peace issues. 

If the State Department can proceed 
further and prepare its representatives 
to interpret its aims orally to citizens, it 
will go a long way toward breaking down 
the popular suspicion and hostility with 
which it has been regarded. It may also 
stimulate other Government departments 
to similar action. Effective speaking will 
do more than deluges of pamphlets, 
releases and statements to bridge the gulf 
between Government and the people. 

Not only Government departments but 
many worthy organizations are mufhng 
their speaking opportunities at this criti- 
cal time. Groups devoted to improving 
the Nation or the world are sending out 
too many speakers who pride themselves 
on the “intellectual approach,” who still 
harbor the myth that prosiness is the 
bedfellow of profundity. Audiences eager 
to do something about peace or domestic 
problems find their enthusiasm chilled 
after being bombarded with such terms 
as “feasible mechanisms of peace,” 
“competing and alternative formulas,” 
“nascent atavism,” “anticivilizationism.” 
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Worse, still, such speakers often read 
from manuscripts, do not make them- 
selves heard, and have distracting plat- 
form mannerisms. 

There are some, however, both in the 
Government and without, who are 
heightening public understanding of 
what is going on in the world. To men- 
tion but two who are meeting much 
approval from audiences, are Charles 
P. Taft of the State Department, and 
Eric Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Women’s 
groups give Mr. Taft a bouquet because 
he takes his speechmaking before them 
seriously and does not, as do many public 
men, feel that all a woman’s audience 
needs are some pleasantries and a ram- 
bling discussion. Mr. Johnston is using 
his wide information and expert platform 
technique to arouse people to think 
about the issues of the day. 


The great need of training in public 
speaking to aid in “social construction” 
was emphasized by the NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH at its 
annual meeting in Chicago. An even 
more effective argument for this is found 
in the following quotation: 

“I know that one is able to win people 
far more by the spoken than by the 
written word. . . . For let it be said to 
all knights of the pen and to all political 
dandies especially of today: the greatest 
changes in this world have never been 
brought about by a goose quill. No, the 
pen has been reserved to motivate these 
changes theoretically. But the power 
which set sliding the greatest historical 
avalanche of political and _ religious 
nature was, from the beginning of time, 
the magic force of the spoken word 
alone.” 

The author of this is Adolf Hitler. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE CRISIS* 
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HERE are many among us who seem 

persuaded that after the world con- 
flict there will come hard days of reap- 
praisal of all educational procedures and 
that, in some very special way, Speech 
will be singled out, haled before the as- 
sizes, and summarily ordered to say why 
sentenee should not be passed upon it. 
Nevertheless, despite these apprehensions 
of my good friends, the portents of the 
times do not alarm me. I agree that we 
shall be called upon to render an ac- 
counting. The-day of judgment, however, 
will be the common lot of all who toil 
in the vineyard of education. I see no 


* Address delivered at the Social Construction Con- 
ference of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH, Chicago, December 29, 
1944. Omitted from the address are some of the 
introductory remarks and two long illustrations.—Ed. 


reason for supposing that it is especially 
to be feared by good and faithful servants 
who happen to wear our professional 
insignia. This crisis is not unique; rather, 
it is one of those recurring times of 
testing in which everything and every- 
one are called upon to justify their ex- 
istence. 

The scripture says: “It was good for 
me that I was afflicted.” Probably no one 
in his right mind deliberately elects to 
suffer affliction. Yet it comes to all. Cer- 
tainly it should not be a new experience 
for us. We have passed through periods 
of trial before. How shall the gold be 
separated from the dross save by fire? 

It was Thomas Paine who wrote: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
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will in this crisis shrink from the service of his 
country; but he that stands it now deserves 
the love and thanks of man and woman. 


We cannot escape the scales of revalua- 
tion even if we should wish to do so. We 
should not pray that we be not weighed 
but only that we be not found wanting. 

What then, shall we as a profession do 
to be saved? I wish to suggest today three 
courses which I think we may follow with 
some assurance that we will be helped 
thereby to meet the challenge of the 
coming crisis. 

First: We must demonstrate to edu- 
cators the nature and the extent of the 
contributions which we are making to 
the educational process. 

Second: We must cherish a high faith 
in our own professional enterprise. 

Third: We must labor unceasingly to 
merit academic recognition and respect. 


I 


As for the first course, we should start 
from the basic assumption that all edu- 
cation is one and that departmentaliza- 
tion exists for reasons of efficiency and 
convenience only. Every subject-matter 
field must be integrated with the master 
purposes of education. 

Not long ago a National Educational 
Policies Commission formulated four 
basic objectives of education: (1) Self- 
realization, (2) Economic Efficiency, (3) 
Satisfactory Social Relationships, (4) 
Good Citizenship. Although there is con- 
siderable overlapping among _ these 
purposes, they do indicate major points 
of emphasis and establish controlling 
criteria. As we take them up one by one, 
we shall attempt to show just why speech 
training is an indispensable means for 
achieving them. 

What do we mean by self-realization 
as a goal of education? A man’s first 
obligation is to make maximum use of 
his natural endowments. The most fun- 
damental objective of education is to 
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help students make the most and the 
best of themselves. How does speech 
training contribute to self-realization? 
Can any individual grow up emotionally 
and intellectually without learning to 
speak well? As we refine speech, we build 
personality, intellect, and emotional bal- 
ance and control. If man is “the speaking 
animal,” how shall he rise to his full 
stature without developing his most 
distinctive capacity? Therefore, we stand 
ready to demonstrate to all comers that 
speech training does advance the student 
along his way toward self-realization. 

Now what of the goal of economic 
efficiency? The history of our educational 
system might be written in terms of the 
emerging idea that one of its chief con- 
cerns should be the teaching of voca- 
tional techniques. The older point of 
view was that we should merely draw 
out the inborn abilities of the individual 
and then leave him to use his sharpened 
wits in earning his living. Now we do 
our best to unfold and furbish those 
technical skills to be used in acquiring 
the economic goods without which life 
must be cramped and handicapped. 

In one of our popular magazines re- 
cently I saw the picture of a salesman 
who had undergone surgical removal of 
his larynx. One day he had called to 
consult his physician about a chronic 
laryngitis. The doctor had urged an im- 
mediate operation—an operation which 
would deprive him of his larynx. It had 
to be that or a particularly horrible 
form of death. How would we feel in 
the face of a diagnosis like that? If we 
had the option, which would we choose 
to surrender first: our eyes, our ears, or 
our speech? And how would we earn 
our living if we should lose our speech? 
Well, this man now had recovered from 
the operation and was being taught 
esophageal speech. He was emerging 
triumphantly from the dreadful sense of 
isolation into which he had been plunged 
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and soon he would be back on his job. 

Every man is perforce a “business 
man.” And every business man has need 
of speech. Good speech is vital in the 
workaday world; it is the lubricant which 
reduces friction in the economic machine. 

The third objective of education is the 
development of satisfactory social rela- 
tionships. Those who spend their lives in 
unhappy tensions with those about them 
never really live at all. Lotze spoke a 
deep truth when he observed that “to 
be is to stand in relation.” Our social 
contacts are the matrix of all our finest 
experiences. Personality itself is the by- 
product of social living. 

Now speech is the warp and woof of 
the social fabric; without it society could 
not exist. Everything which we can do to 
improve speech should result in more 
adequate social adjustments. 

There is, finally, the high function of 
preparing boys and girls for citizenship 
in a democracy. It is not enough that a 
man should bring his latent capacities 
to full flower, earn his bread and butter 
efficiently, and live happily with his 
fellows. He must carry the obligations 
of civic living. He is indispensable not 
only to the body social but to the body 
politic as well. 

Not long ago a “liberal” group on our 
campus distributed a mimeographed 
statement of their creed concerning the 
rights of citizens. With amazement I read 
that the old formula of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness had been 
amended to include: “the right to peace,” 
“the right to free speech,” “the right to 
economic security,” and “the right to 
health”—just to mention a few of the 
long list! Sometimes it seems to me that 
we have gone so berserk over our alleged 
rights that we have ignored our responsi- 
bilities. We must help to train a genera- 
tion who will seek first their civic duties, 
in the faith that all their rights will then 
be added unto them. 

How shall government derive its just 


powers from the consent of the governed 
if the people be inarticulate? Free speech 
produces the only climate in which free 
government can flourish. And speech is 
really free only in proportion to its own 
excellence. 

It is not our proper function as teach- 
ers to increase the amount of speech; 
rather, it is to raise the quality. We are 
charged with a special responsibility to 
see that freedom of speech is used wisely. 
As we teach our students the techniques 
of public discussion, we should warn 
them that if they deposit nothing but 
ignorance and prejudice in the crucible 
of conference, they cannot hope to distill 
therefrom the precious precipitates of 
wisdom. We should show them that 
speech becomes an instrument of the 
common welfare only when it succeeds 
in fitting the fragmentary contributions 
of individuals into the larger mosaic of 
social and civic thought and action. 

We cannot shift onto the shoulders 
of other teachers accountability for what 
our students say and concern ourselves 
exclusively with how they say it. The 
how must always be evaluated in the 
light of the what. Speech is an indis- 
soluble composite of purposes, attitudes, 
feelings, ideas, language, voice and 
visible action, and we neglect any of 
these at our peril. 

In these days some of us seem to have 
forgotten that it is more important to 
speak true than it is to speak skilfully. 
Civilization has been dragged down to 
hell by skilled speakers whose purposes 
are demoniac. We must look more to the 
motives and the characters of our stu- 
dents. We must seek to educate good 
citizens who can speak clearly and with 
power. No lesser aim will do if we are 
to make our maximum contribution to 
this good-citizenship objective. 


II 


When we have done what we can to 
line speech training up with the master 
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aims of education, we are ready to pro- 
ceed with the second step in meeting the 
challenge of the crisis: We must have 
faith in ourselves and in our cause. We 
should be slow to accept the low ap- 
praisal which some uninformed persons 
in other fields make of us. If we our- 
selves do not believe in our mission, how 
can we ask others to believe? And we do 
have grounds for faith. 

Sometimes, those who have not borne 
the heat and burden of the day come 
into the field in the cool of the evening 
and express disappointment with the 
harvest. To those who have cultivated 
the soil, sown the seed, and reaped the 
grain, they complain, saying: 

Lo, we have less reward than do those that 
labor yonder on fairer acres. We are cast 
down. Shall we not withdraw ourselves and 


sit apart lest the Lord of the Harvest come 
and dispossess us utterly? 


To such discouraged brethren I would 
say: In the life of an organization like 
ours, those who have the perspective of 
the years should be best able to estimate 
the progress which has been made and 
to prophesy the future. A generation has 
come and gone since our professional 
sires seceded from the English Council 
and established the National Association 
of Academic Teachers of Public Speak- 
ing. Six of the seventeen founding fathers 
since have passed from our sight and the 
snows lie heavy on the heads of most of 
those yet among us. As we contemplate 
what we were and what we have become, 
we see that much of their great dream 
already has been realized. 

Those of us who remember condi- 
tions in 1915 know that it took courage 
and vision to organize this Association. 
“We were not many, we who stood before 
the iron sleet that day.” Shall we falter 
now when less than a dozen and a half 
have been multiplied miraculously into 
five thousand? Before the date of our 
birth only five Master’s degrees had been 
granted in speech. A year ago 4,215 
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Master’s degrees had been recorded, 80 
per cent of them conferred within the 
past decade, In 1915, the first Doctor's 
degree in speech was six years in the fu- 
ture. Today, well over 300 have been 
awarded, 85 per cent of them in the last 
ten years. Then, there were two institu- 
tions granting the Master’s degree in 
speech and none, the Doctor's degree. 
Now, there are 43 institutions offering 
the Master’s and 13 the Doctor’s degree 
in our field. 

Four years ago, speaking at the Wash- 
ington Convention, Professor O'Neill 
said: 

The question of whether we have reached 
professional maturity cannot be answered by 
certifying that we are twenty-five years old 
nor that we have so many thousand members 
in the Association. It can only be answered in 
terms of our development for our appropri- 
ate function, our ability to discharge our 
professional obligations. . . . Do we function 
not simply as a large organism, but as a 
powerful, properly motivated, properly di- 
rected organism? 

We have changed from a group of dis- 
organized outposts on an educational fron- 
tier to an integrated and cohesive profes- 
sional group with programs, standards, and 
facilities comparable to those of the other 
great fields in education. 


On the basis of such facts I feel justi- 
fied in refusing to be thrown into a panic 
by pessimistic predictions about our fu- 
ture. If there be those who still would 
come seeking the young child’s life, they 
are likely to find that he has grown into 
a strong young man able to defend him- 
self. 


Ill 


But after we have demonstrated our 
worth in education, and after we have 
developed a serene confidence in the 
strength of our present position, we must 
go yet a third step forward. We must be 
ever conscious of the weaknesses which do 
so easily beset us and we must labor with- 
out ceasing to remove them, 

If the house which we have built 
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should collapse, the causes will be within 
the structure itself—not in the winds 
which play about it. If we fail, the fault 
will be not in our stars but in ourselves. 
Our future can never be taken from us 
by outside forces, Right still makes might 
—even in the educational world! 

In the days of our infancy as an As- 
sociation, Professor Winans spoke a 
warning word on which we might medi- 
tate with profit occasionally in the night 
watches. He said: ‘““We complain of prej- 
udice and unjust discrimination, and 
we have grounds; but we had best face 
the truth. In the long run men pass for 
what they are.” 

We well may recall the plight of the 
prisoner in the courtroom. As the prose- 
cuting attorney released a particularly 
poisonous blast of eloquence, counsel 
for the defense leaned over to his nervous 
client and whispered, “Don’t worry. I'll 
see that you get justice.” The accused 
retorted, “That’s just what I am begin- 
ning to be afraid of.” Distressing as it 
may be to admit the fact, I am convinced 
that sometimes when we hear wails aris- 
ing from certain sectors of our line, some 
brother is getting justice and not enjoy- 
ing it! 

It seems to me that as a profession 
there are two major mistakes which we 
are prone to make. First, we dissipate 
our strength in divisive organizations. 
And second, we yield too readily to the 
alluring notion that our security can be 
achieved by some form of academic 
Political Action Committee. 

Speaking at Cleveland in 1938, I 
counseled against the growing menace 
of sects and schisms among us. I drew 
attention to the fact that when our As- 
sociation was founded, we perceived the 
necessity for submerging our differences 
and exalting our agreements, I concluded 
by saying: 


If, and when, workers in the different 


branches of our subject, having perfected 
their own organizations, decide that their 
interests may be served best by separate 
meetings and that what goes on at the gen- 
eral sessions of the National Association Con- 
vention is of little or no concern to them, the 
process of disintegration will have begun. 


I now believe that it has begun and that, 
unless we meet the threat with a con- 
structive and statesmanlike appreciation 
of its seriousness, our whole enterprise 
may suffer a major disaster. I still believe 
that the prime function of this Associa- 
tion is to unite us all into one army and 
to provide us with a single high com- 
mand. 


IV 


I do not hold with those who seem to 
believe that the security of an. educa- 
tional program can be guaranteed by the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
or the U. S. Veterans’ Administration. 
Our security must come—if it comes at 
all—out of relationships of mutual re- 
spect between our departments and 
other departments within our respective 
colleges and universities, and between 
our several institutions and the local 
governmental agencies concerned with 
educational problems. A good neighbor 
policy in those areas will pay large divi- 
dends in the days that lie just ahead. 

As people we have been passing 
through—and I devoutly hope that 
through is correct—an era in which 
everybody has been looking to the Great 
White Father for the solution of all his 
problems. When the tensions of war are 
relaxed, a swing away from that point 
of view would seem inevitable. Local 
governments are sure to reassert them- 
selves. 

I have talked with a number of men 
who should know what is likely to 
happen in the administration of educa- 
tional programs for veterans. It seems to 
be their considered opinion that there 
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will be no attempt by authorities in the 
nation’s capital to dictate the details of 
educational policy. The President of a 
great university not far from here, writ- 
ing in December in a well-known weekly 
under the title, The Threat to Educa- 
tion, deplores the failure of the “G. I. 
Bill of Rights” to provide for any super- 
vision of postwar education for service 
men. He says: 

The only area in which the government 
shows no interest in protecting its investment 
is education. It asks no questions about the 
ability and experience of the veteran. It 
asks no questions about the reasonableness 
of the tuition nor about the likelihood that 
the education it is financing can be turned 
to successful account. 


As a matter of fact, most of the dif- 
ficulties which plagued us in dealing 
with the Army Specialized Training 
Program originated less in the ignorance 
and hostility of military administrators 
than in the coolness and prejudice of 
our own academic colleagues. I'wo or 
three of the foremost universities of the 
land never have had departments of 
speech, and unfortunately for us, the 
administration of some of the army 
programs was entrusted to professors 
from those institutions. If, in the prewar 
years we had won our way into those 
citadels of academic prestige which man- 
aged to resist all our efforts at peaceful 
penetration, the whole story of these 
“communications courses” might have 
been vastly more satisfactory to us. Where 
speech did get into the programs on 
favorable terms, it did so because teach- 
ers of the subject had succeeded long 
before in creating a climate of respect 
and confidence. 

Instead of worrying about whether or 
not we are going to get our fair share of 
the teaching in the postwar period, we 
would do better to expend our time and 
energy in preparations for rendering real 
service to the young men and women 
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who will return to the campus when this 
war is over, 

I need hardly say that I do not mean 
to oppose any proper effort to make our 
professional voice heard wherever and 
whenever educational policies are being 
formulated. My point simply is that, in 
the last analysis, we hold in our own 
hands the keys to our future. Each of us 
working humbly in his own little sphere 
wins or loses the battle for our common 
cause. There is no substitute for the 
honest and intelligent devotion of indi- 
viduals to their duty. We owe a solemn 
obligation to each other to hold the line 
where we are and to move forward where 
we can. When one of us is slipshod in his 
work or unwilling to play his full part in 
the larger life of his community, he 
injures all of his colleagues everywhere. 
A break-through at any point may im- 
peril our whole line and force us to sur- 
render ground which has been taken at 
high cost. When one of us on some lonely 
outpost stands firm against misunder- 
standing and prejudice and, at the end 
of a hard-fought day, drives forward a 
little, he makes the position of all of us 
stronger and safer. 

In the words of Stephen Vincent Benét, 


We can call upon the great men, the great 
words of our own past—and that we should 
do—for in looking back at our past we can 
see at what a price, by what endurance and 
fortitude, the freedom we have inherited was 
bought. But that is only part of the task. 
We need new words also—and great ones— 
to match the present, to build for the future 
that must be. 


If we can continue to subordinate our 
petty differences to our common welfare, 
if we can abandon all hope of getting 
back as speedily as possible to the worn 
old patterns and the easy old ways, if 
we can allow the coming crisis to stimu- 
late us into pioneering thought and 
action, if we can minister to the needs 
of humanity, we shall achieve that true 
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greatness which is promised to those who 
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become the servants of all. And if we do 


these things, no matter how searching 


and prolonged the sifting and winnow- 


ing of the war years may be, we shall 
move irresistibly onward and upward to 
our high destiny. 

Sursum corda! 


T THE outset of the college military 
training program it might have 
seemed rash to suggest that teachers of 
speech would develop methods and 
techniques that would be particularly 
useful in postwar speech courses. Yet, 
after teaching hundreds of V-12 and 
Army Aircrew trainees at Dartmouth 
and Missouri and after considerable dis- 
cussion of our experience with our col- 
leagues, we believe it is time to evaluate 
what we have been doing for its influence 
upon elementary college speech courses. 
The military courses presented varied 
and seemingly novel factors and condi- 
tions for teaching speech. Both in the 
classroom and in study, time was severely 
limited. The aims stated by the Army 
and Navy for speech training were ex- 
tensive. In many respects the students 
were less mature and were drawn from 
more varied cultural backgrounds, and 
either came from weaker secondary 
schools or had poorer secondary school 
records than the average man who en- 
tered eastern liberal arts colleges in 
peacetime. Some factors favored effective 
teaching. Life in the Army and Navy 
created considerable homogeneity in 
general interests, purposiveness, and tech- 
nical knowledge. The possession of ade- 
quate fundamental speech habits and 
some ability in expository speaking 
seemed so valuable for potential officer 
candidates and even for noncommis- 
sioned specialists that the average trainee 
was relatively easily motivated. 
If we may judge from recent articles 
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in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
we at Dartmouth were more fortunate 
than were the speech staffs at many in- 
stitutions in being able to work under 
optimum conditions.. The E-courses 
director, Professor A. A. Raven and his 
English staff approached the planning 
of the courses on a basis of mutual co- 
operation with the speech staff. One 
third of each course, or about thirty 
class hours altogether, was allotted to 
speech training. Separate class hours and 
separate speech instructors were ar- 
ranged. The speech staff was given 
essential autonomy in the choice of in- 
structors and in planning the details of 
speech training. Section size was held to 
15 or 16 trainees in E-1, and 17 or 18 in 
E-2. The staff of the V-12 Naval Training 
Unit, commanded by Captain Damon 
E. Cummings, gave us enthusiastic co- 
operation. The Captain frequently 
helped us set up projects with a “salty” 
atmosphere and enabled us to visualize 
more clearly the speech needs of a naval 
officer. In turn, the First Naval District 
Training Officer commended our work, 
recommended some projects to other 


1 Recent articles upon military speech courses in- 
clude: “Speaking Instructions in College Military 
Units,”” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXIX (Decem- 
ber, 1943), 399-423; S. E. Nelson, et al., “An Experi- 
mental Military Speech Correction Program,” Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXX (February, 1944), 
8-16; E. W. Wiley, “On ASTP, English III,’’ Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL GF SPEECH, XXX, (February, 1944), 
16-18; A. J. Tresidder, “Speech in the Military Pro- 
gram,"’ QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXX (De- 
cember, 1944), 387-394; G. V. Bohman, “Relationships 
Between Speech and English for Freshmen,” College 
English, V (April, 1944), 389-393. The authors are 
indebted to these articles for much data about teach- 
ing military courses at colleges other than Dartmouth 
and Missouri. 
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units, and finally sent copies of our com- 
plete syllabus to all units in the district. 
Given these factors, what did we do to 


teach speech to the trainees? Even under 


such favorable conditions we could not 
teach equally well all that we had taught 
civilians, The fundamental and particu- 
lar abilities in speech named in the state- 
ment of the V-12 courses E-1 and E-2, 
for example, were those upon which 
about ninety class hours had been spent 
in Dartmouth’s two elementary public 
speaking courses. Yet we did feel chal- 
lenged to make the most effective use of 
the time at our disposal. We tried, more- 
over, to apportion our time and effort 
directly on the basis of the Navy’s state- 
ment of aims for the course. Evidently 
some colleges did not do that. In the 
constant procession of sections and terms, 
our trials of different projects, methods, 
and techniques led us to use only those 
which accomplished as much in less time 
with greater motivation. 

Probably all or almost all that we did 
in these courses has been used earlier to 
teach speech at other colleges or at the 
secondary school level in the project type 
of course, but it took the pressure of 
such brief and extensive military courses 
to force our staff to attempt such projects. 
Is it too much to assume that other staffs 
reacted somewhat similarly? 

As we view our own experience, we 
are certain that the military courses have 
been stimulating and, as a whole, we 
have been reasonably well satisfied with 
what appeared to be happening to the 
students under our instruction. But, in 
order to see more accurately what has 
occurred, at least insofar as student grades 
are indicative, we have made a study of 
trends in instructors’ grades in the first 
and last speeches of E-1 and E-2. 

During the July and November, 1943, 
and the March, 1944, terms, 1,125 
trainees were enrolled in E-1 and E-2. 
They attended 28-30 class hours of in- 
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struction during which they performed 
about 17 projects in vocal drill, public 
speaking, and discussion, They read 
Monroe, Principles of Speech, Military 
Edition, and supplementary mimeo- 
graphed materials. The instructional 
staff was composed, in varying propor- 
tions, of members of the Department of 
Public Speaking and men who were 
selected from other departments and 
were given considerable assistance and 
supervision in planning their classroom 
work, Written criticism blanks were used 
and speeches were graded A,B,C,D,E, 
with plus and minus variations. The first 
speech grade in E-1 was not revealed to 
the students. 

The mean grade on the first speech in 
E-1, as computed for 1,125 trainees, was 
1.85, grade points. The mean grade on 
the final speech in E-1, a four-minute 
exposition utilizing exhibits of models, 
charts, etc., was 2.26 grade points, or a 
mean difference of +.41. The mean 
grade on the first speech in E-2, a four- 
minute exposition requiring a demonstra- 
tion as a visual aid, given after a month's 
interval between classes, was 2.09 grade 
points, a mean difference of —.17 as com- 
pared with the final E-1 speech, but a 
mean difference of +.24 as compared 
with the initial speech in E-1. The mean 
grade of the final five- to eight-minute 
speech in E-2, which might be either 
expository or persuasive, was .48 grade 
point higher than the initial speech in 
E-1, .24 grade point higher than the 
initial speech in E-2, but only .o7 grade 
point higher than the final speech in 
E-1.3 

Further, we have computed changes 
in grades of individual trainees on the 
basis of the initial speech in E-1, the 

2 Grade points have been computed on the basis of 
A equals 4 points, B equals 3, C equals 2, D equals 
1, E equals o. 

* The mean grades of men who completed E-1 but 
failed to pone E-2 showed improvement between 


the first and last speeches of E-1 almost equal to that 
of men completing E-2, 
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better of two  four-minute expository 
speeches at the end of E-1 that required 
specific types of visual aids, the initial 
speech, and the final speech in E-2. In 
comparing grades, we sorted individuals 
into three groups: (1) the “improved,” 
whose later speech grade was more than 
one-third grade point higher than the 
grade with which it was compared; (2) 
the “unchanged,” whose later speech 
grade ranged from one-third grade point 
lower to one-third grade point higher; 
and (3) the “poorer,” whose later speech 
grade was more than one-third grade 
point lower. It is the opinion of the staff 
that men in the first group gave evidence 
of greater ability in the simple aspects 
of speechmaking and, in addition, had 
learned something about the specific type 
of speaking required in the later speech. 
In group two, it is thought that the men 
gave evidence of equal or higher ability 
in the items upon which the first grade 
was based and in addition had learned 
something about the specific type of 
speaking required by the later project. 
Group three presents mixed characteris- 
tics, but it ought to be noted that a 
frequent cause for the lower grade was 
failure to perform the specific require- 
ments of the later project. 

In the final speech of E-2, in com- 
parison with the initial speech grade in 
E-1, about 50 per cent of the men were 
improved, 34 per cent were unchanged, 
and 16 per cent were poorer. 

When the better of two final speeches 
in E-f is compared with the initial 
speech, about 65 per cent appeared im- 
proved, 28 per cent unchanged, and 6 
per cent poorer. These include men who 
did not later complete E-2. 

When these grade trends of individuals 
are broken into the principal grade cate- 
gories (A,B,C,D,E) for the initial speech 
there are great differences in the 
percentages improved and unchanged. 
All men whose initial grade in E-1 was 
“E” and who remained in the courses 
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improved. Very high proportions, go per 
cent at the end of E-1 and 80 per cent at 
the end of E-2, of those with an initial 
grade of “D” improved. At the “C” level 
of initial grade, 58 per cent in E-1 and 
44 per cent in E-2 improved, whereas 
39 per cent in E-1 and 34 per cent in 
E-2 were unchanged. In the initial “B” 
group, however, only 32 per cent in 
E-1 and 18 per cent at the end of E-2 
were improved, whereas 49 per cent and 
46 per cent respectively were unchanged, 
and 18 per cent and 36 per cent respec- 
tively were poorer. Practically no “A” 
grades were given on initial speeches. 
On the whole, as interpreted by the 
staff, it appears from both the mean 
grades and the individual changes that 
all but small percentages of the men in- 
creased their speech ability enough either 
to maintain approximately the same 
grade or to increase their grade. In mean 
grades and in individual grade trends, 
the improvement seems to have been 
more marked at the end of E-1, the first 
fifteen class hours, than at the end of 
E-2, or about thirty class hours. It should 
be noted that E-2 was a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of course from E-1, in which 
the progressive cumulation of aims from 
project to project was clearer. In E-2, 
“instructional” speaking was concluded 
in three further projects, followed by 
projects in formal argument and _per- 
suasion and a final speech in which a 
choice of type was permitted. Two proj- 
ects in discussion of problems in in- 
struction and persuasion were largely 
graded on the basis of written recom- 
mendations rather than class participa- 
tion. Projects were fewer and speeches 
somewhat longer so that men complained 
of being unable to speak every week. 
Would the “plateau” tendency have been 
evident if E-g had been devoted to fur- 
ther work on fundamentals and instruc- 
tional speaking instead of emphasizing 
varied types of speaking? ; 
Even though certain results of teach- 
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ing are apparent in the speech grades 
of trainees and in the judgments of staff 
members, what can we say that we have 
learned from our experience in the mili- 
tary courses? Our courses contained the 
“tried and true” principles of effective 
speech, and even the pedagogical meth- 
ods were not new and startling. To what 
profit an inquiry by us or by other teach- 
ers of speech? Only this: The conditions 
under which these elementary speech 
courses were taught necessitated shifts 
in emphasis with respect to certain 
speech abilities and required experimen- 
tation with so many different teaching 
methods in such a short time. In order 
to illustrate, we have selected two prob- 
lems of shifts in emphasis on speech 
abilities and five pedagogical techniques 
which seemed to us to provoke questions 
requiring further study and experimen- 
tation by those who will teach postwar 
civilian courses. 


EMPHASIS IN COURSES 


Emphasis on exposition and visual 
aids. Both the Army and the Navy fore- 
saw the need for more effective instruc- 
tional speaking and more concise oral re- 
porting by commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers. Ability in simple, 
clear, and direct explanation was the 
first and almost the only aim. As a re- 
sult, most speeches in military courses 
were expository. Moreover, existing mili- 
tary instructional techniques utilized 
visual aids so extensively that prospective 
officers needed to learn to reinforce ‘clar- 
ity in direct explanation with skill in 
the use of visual aids.* 

The attainment of these objectives 
meant that only incidental emphasis 
could be placed upon such expository 
techniques as analogy, upon special in- 
terest devices, or upon skill in devising 


*E.g., “Experience has demonstrated that proper 
use of visual aids better illustrates and simplifies text- 
book and other conventional forms of instruction, 
and materially shortens the time required for the 
absorption of new information.” War Department, 
Basic Field Manual, FM 21-7 (January 1, 1943), p. 2. 
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vivid illustrations. In addition to the 
statement of subject and specific pur- 
pose, the student outline for each speech 
bore the following labels in the margins 
opposite the appropriate material: At- 
tention, Need to Know, Preliminary 
Summary, Detailed Information, Final 
Specific Summary.*® Although the pattern 
required some repetition of the material 
the student was attempting to teach, the 
instructors encouraged further employ- 
ment of repetition.® 

We required the use of a specific type 
of visual aid in most of the instructional 
speaking projects. Granted that our 
search for information was not exhaus- 
tive, we found that few textbooks gave 
direct instructions for the proper use of 
visual aids. Consequently, the supple- 
mentary mimeographed material which 
we gave our students was drawn largely 
from Winans, Speech-Making, the Ar- 
my’s Basic Field Manual,’ and from our 
own experience. Separate rounds of 
speeches provided experience with each 
of the following types of visual aids: (1) 
the blackboard diagram; (2) samples or 
models of the object to be explained; 
(3) the exhibition of charts, graphs, or 
pictures; and (4) a demonstration by the 
speaker of a method or process, fre- 
quently coupled with trial performance 
by some or all members of the class. Con- 
sideration of projected pictures such as 
movies and slides was limited to the 
visual aids phase of two discussions of 
longer speeches that occur in military in- 
struction and persuasion, 

That our insistence upon the use of 
visual aids bore some fruit apart from 
the satisfaction expressed by the com- 
manding officer is indicated by the fact 


* We utilized as main divisions of the outline three 
of the subdivisions of Monroe’s “Information Itself" 
step. Moreover, we insisted that both the Prelimi- 
nary and Final Summary contain repetitions of the 
specific items the speaker sought to teach. 

*A summary of A. T. Jersild, “Modes of Emphasis 
in Public Journal of Applied Peychology, 
XII (December, 1928), 611-620 was given to stress 
importance of repetition as a method of increasing 
recall. 

‘FM 21-5, Section VI, “Instruction”; and FM 21-7, 
Section I, “Training Films and Film Strips.” 
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that, in the short argumentative speeches 
defending the choice of one method of 
instruction over others, the speakers 
rarely failed to insist that one or more 
specific visual aids should be used in 
the method defended. 

In varying amounts, elementary civil- 
ian courses have required expository 
speaking, sometimes before but often fol- 
lowing argument and persuasion. Even 
in teacher training colleges, however, ex- 
position has failed to receive specific, 
careful teaching. There has been a ten- 
dency to look upon all informative speak- 
ing as dull. Our English colleagues have 
felt the same way about expository writ- 
ing. 

Yet, when teachers in other fields are 
asked what speaking abilities they want 
in all college students, their answer, aft- 
er the fundamental ability to adjust 
satisfactorily to facing an audience, is 
that they want students to be able to 
present clear, concise reports and to ana- 
lyze clearly, precisely, and directly in 
class recitations and oral discussions. 
When required speech courses are con- 
sidered, ability in expository speaking is 
a far more significant factor than ability 
in argument and persuasion. In business 
and the professions outside teaching, 
ability in oral analysis and reporting is 
probably more immediately and directly, 
though not exclusively valuable, than 
ability in other forms of speaking. 

Should expository speaking be more 
carefully taught early in elementary pub- 
lic speaking courses? Should it receive 
more time than it did in prewar courses? 
Are we devoting enough attention to 
teaching civilian students how to use 
visual aids? Are we keeping abreast of the 
developments in visual techniques made 
by the military and by industry? Finally, 
if exposition ought to receive more em- 
phasis early in the elementary course, 
should the primary objective be the de- 
velopment of clarity in simple, direct ex- 
planation supported by visual aids, leav- 
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ing other expository techniques and fac- 
tors of interest until later? 

Listening. “Listening ability” seemed 
to many teachers a novel phrase in the 
stated aims of a speech course. Oral dis- 
cussion of ideas in speeches heard in 
class, however, as well as oral criticisms 
and discussion of the techniques utilized 
have been common practice. Sometimes 
recall tests and change-of-opinion bal- 
lots have been used. Usually the point 
of view prompting such devices has been 
to improve the speakers. Listening for 
purposes of comprehending and acting 
upon orders or directions and listening 
for purposes of learning subject matter 
have not been abilities for which much 
direct teaching has been done by speech 
instructors. 

We found it possible to provide train- 
ing in listening as a secondary objective 
in some projects. While one group of 
men was using the inter-communicators 
and microphones, the rest of the class 
was listening and writing down the 
words spoken. The scores of listeners 
were tabulated and habitually low scor- 
ers were warned. Likewise, after recall 
quizzes on expository speeches, questions 
were raised regarding techniques of 
listening used. 

Should more didactic teaching of 
listening be done? Are methods of tak- 
ing notes or outlines of lectures, for ex- 
ample, abilities for the teaching of which 
we are responsible? Ought listening un- 
der varied circumstances be more spe- 
cifically tested in speech courses?® 

In general, does training in expository 
speaking and listening deserve a higher 
proportion of time in elementary college 
speech courses? 


‘TEACHING METHODS 


Other topics which suggest questions 
for further study have to do with tech- 


’ The recent, brief textbook, Emsley, Jones, and 
Timmons, Speaking and Listening (1943), devotes 
one-third of its pages to “listening.” 
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niques and methods of teaching effec- 
tively whatever is included in elementary 
courses, We have selected five such topics 
for consideration here. 

Brief, numerous speeches upon defi- 
nitely outlined projects. Ten of our 17 
projects were required in the first term. 
Hence, in E-1 all but the last two talks 
were two minutes or less in length. Ex- 
cept the final speech, all talks in E-2 
were four minutes or less. Each student 
received a copy of a specific written criti- 
cism and grade after each brief talk. 
Common difficulties were discussed orally 
before the whole section. 

The staff agreed wholeheartedly that 
these very brief talks, which permitted 
each student in E-1 one class appearance 
in a talk or vocal drill project at each 
of seven consecutive class hours, quickly 
removed the most commonly annoying 
habits of delivery. Trainees with speech 
defects or complex problems in delivery 
received extra time with the clinicians. 
Further to motivate the men, such habits 
as slumped posture, inactivity, very slov- 
enly articulation, indirect eye-contact, 
and inaudibility were usually “black- 
listed,” automatically preventing a 
speech grade above a “D.” Despite the 
slight amount of textual reading and 
class discussion of attitudes toward speak- 
ing, frequent specific criticism which was 
made possible by the students’ weekly 
talks seemed extremely effective in im- 
proving fundamental characteristics of 
delivery.° 

Granted that more time is needed for 
class discussion of the speaker-audience 
relationship and orientation to speaking, 
will such brief talks, if frequent enough 
and if specifically criticized, teach the 
student more effectively than less fre- 
quent, longer speeches in an equal num- 
ber of class hours? 

Partly to assist the members of our 
teaching staff drawn from other depart- 


* Data from the Monroe and Toussaint studies of 
good and annoying characteristics of speakers supple- 
mented the Monroe text. 
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ments, the aims to be emphasized and 
the specific requirements to be met by 
the student were outlined for each proj- 
ect. Often the mimeographed instruc- 
tions handed him contained, in addition, 
a sample list of subjects and an outlined 
form suggesting a method of organizing 
the material so as to fulfill the assign- 
ment. No matter how clever the speech, 
failing grades were generously dis- 
tributed to those who did not meet the 
requirements. 

For each of the techniques or skills 
attempted to be taught, we followed a 
step-by-step process. We did not say to 
the student, “Make an expository speech 
using a visual aid.” For example, we 
said, “Prepare a three-minute instruc- 
tional speech in which you attempt to 
teach a stated percentage of this class a 
specified unit of subject matter (e.g. the 
names and colors of four types of pro- 
jectiles). Use naval subjects of limited 
scope, selecting only that portion of the 
general topic which you think you can 
teach in three minutes. For a visual aid 
you will use a blackboard diagram with 
colored chalk. The major portion of 
your grade depends upon effective use 
of the visual aid.” 

Wherever possible, the instructor ex- 
pected that the technique or skill empha- 
sized in the previous project would 
again be utilized in the succeeding one. 
For example, one project stressed dis- 
tinctness in articulation (inter-commu- 
nicators and microphones), the next 
demanded volume and projection with 
distinctness (reading outdoors or in a 
large auditorium). Eye-contact, poise, 
alertness, and activity received early at- 
tention and became fundamental re- 
quirements for every speech. 

Except for the unusual subjects dis- 
covered by the best students, there was 
considerable monotony within class 
hours on each project. But the step-by- 
step method did seem to motivate the 
speaker because his new assignment did 
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not call for “just another expository 
speech.” Precise criticism came easily and 
there was more opportunity within the 
class hour for succeeding speakers to 
profit from the errors of others, 

Are definitely outlined projects with 
specific requirements to be met and lim- 
ited aims to be emphasized preferable 
to more general speech assignments? 
Could this method be used effectively 
with longer, fewer speeches? 

Sources of speech subjects. In military 
courses, subjects for speeches have been 
almost exclusively limited either to mili- 
tary, technical materials or to the sub- 
ject matter of courses taken concurrently. 
Of course, this is a method of integrating 
the curriculum long advocated by pro- 
fessional educators. 

Especially in view of the trainee’s lim- 
ited background, time, and facilities for 
research upon new topics and his pro- 
spective military duties, it was advanta- 
geous to require the choice of subjects 
already partially understood or readily 
discovered in such a volume as the Blue- 
jackets Manual or subjects specifically 
taken from a course such as Physics or 
Graphics. Most of the subject matter was 
useful in itself. In most cases, whether or 
not the instructor had become familiar 
with the subject matter, he could empha- 
size the narrowing of the subject, specific 
purposiveness, the pattern of organiza- 
tion, clarity, and the use of specific tech- 
niques to improve recall or persuasion. 
As Captain Cummings pointed out after 
visiting classes, even if the speaker occa- 
sionally erred in the facts presented, the 
primary aim of learning how to plan 
a speech upon a technical subject to in- 
struct or persuade military audiences was 
likely to be achieved. 

Especially at the freshman level, ought 
we object to such simple, common sub- 
jects drawn from concurrent courses and 
personal interests, such as recreational ac- 


tivities, for example? Are the fundamen- 
tal abilities in speaking less effectively 
learned because the subject matter of 
speeches is less complex, the topoi used 
less indicative of profound mastery of 
the sciences or philosophy? Despite the 
sneers at “tool” teaching, is it better to 
teach speech abilities which are needed 
by a college student as early as he needs 
them or ought we wait till he is more 
mature and can make us more complex 
or interesting speeches? 

Motivating adequate vocal habits. 
Once the decision was reached that we 
must attempt to realize all of the Navy's 
objectives, it was clear that there would 
not be enough class hours to fix desirable 
habits of articulation and vocalization. 
A large percentage of trainees should 
have received special assistance in the 
clinic but the limited staff prevented in- 
dividual work with more than 5 to 7 
per cent, Although our instructors dem- 
onstrated some of the fundamentals of 
posture, breathing, and articulation and 
used some exercises, the primary objec- 
tive of four class periods devoted to such 
problems was to make the student want 
to improve his habits of speech. 

Some methods of motivation were es- 
pecially effective. For instance, students 
read orders and messages over inter-com- 
municators and public address systems in 
competition with distracting noises of 
battle or ships under way. In rotation, 
groups of three or four men read realistic 
scripts covering intra-ship, landing party, 
and ship-to-plane communications. The 
realism increased interest. Not only did 
the listeners freely criticize the voice that 
was indistinct and weak, but the “voice” 
was chagrined when he returned to the 
classroom to find that his mates could 
not log his words accurately, At a later 
class each student read orders outdoors 
in the Bema or in a large auditorium. 
The listeners, seated at a distance, were 
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called upon at random to repeat the gist 
of the orders or were asked to log or 
answer quizzes upon the orders. The cir- 
cumstances stimulated projection and 
greater volume as well as careful listen- 
ing. For many, commanding a platoon 
as a supervised exercise in giving com- 
mands provided simultaneously a new 
experience in leadership. If a man lost 
control of a platoon for lack of distinct- 
ness, timing, or volume in giving com- 
mands, the value of an adequate voice 
seemed greater and further efforts to im- 
prove vocal habits often resulted. 

Despite the absence of later projects 
for checking vocal habits, except through 
two recorded speeches, it was our opinion 
that written comments upon articula- 
tion or intensity, for example, were more 
impressive when made to students who 
had become aware of their vocal prob- 
lems through personal experiences in the 
earlier projects. 

Granted that direct teaching and drill 
upon vocal habits at intervals during 
elementary courses is desirable, can we 
devise more projects in addition to re- 
cordings to motivate adequate vocal 
habits in civilian students? 

Bridging the gap between the class 
and real audiences. Two projects were 
devised to meet the “discussion” objec- 
tive of the course. First, near the end 
of the rounds of expository speeches in 
E-2, the students were given a hypo- 
thetical yet realistic situation in which 
an officer has been assigned to teach ship 
recognition to fifty seamen newly as- 
signed to a ship from “boot camp.” Class 
discussion of what the officer should do 
in the first forty-minute talk of the series 
was directed not so much toward the 
subject matter as toward (1) the specific 
teaching purpose of the talk, including 
audience analysis and narrowing the sub- 
ject; (2) motivation of the audience be- 
fore, during, and after the first talk; 
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(3) the visual aids to be employed; and 
(4) the organization of the material, in- 
cluding selection of teaching techniques, 
interest devices, and ways of testing re- 
call. 

Later, the same type of procedure was 
used in a problem in persuasion, in 
which the officer’s purpose was to obtain 
more complete compliance with prophy- 
laxis regulations. 

In both problems, approximately four 
students were assigned to each phase and 
required to turn in written reports of 
their recommendations. In class, they 
presented the recommendations for dis- 
cussion so far as the time permitted. 
Often all phases were not considered in 
class, but it was possible for the instruc- 
tor-leader to introduce or reinforce 
certain textbook presentations of tech- 
niques much more subtly and with 
greater, better motivated student par- 
ticipation than would have been possible 
with the lecture or customary classroom 
lecture-discussion. The students liked the 
element of realism, too, coming as it did 
after a number of speeches to the same 
class audience, 

Coincidentally, it is worth noting that 
Captain Cummings has used this method 
of presenting hypothetical but realistic 
situations as the basis of his newly insti- 
tuted “Training in Leadership” discus- 
sions for advanced trainees. 

In these projects, we utilized only in- 
formal group discussion, guided by the 
instructor as leader. Most of the staff 
viewed the result as a discussion (without 
a “capital D”) in which the primary ob- 
jective was to help the student bridge 
the gap between the classroom and other 
audiences. 

Should we attempt more often to close 
the gap between the classroom and other 
audiences by presenting several hypo- 
thetical but realistic speech problems 
which the students will attempt to solve 
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through class discussion? With more 
time, could the method be carried fur- 
ther to include the text of the speech 
given in the real situation and to com- 
pare what the class agrees upon with 
what was actually done? 

Testing recall in the class audience. 
Simple tests of recall or change-of- 
opinion in class audiences are not new 
techniques in teaching college speech. 
Comparisons of change-of-opinion bal- 
lots, attitude tests, and instructors’ grades 
and ratings have been published. Less has 
been done to correlate recall tests with 
indications of general speech proficiency 
or particular speech grades. 

We have noted our use of recall 


quizzes to test listening. In addition, we 
use these quizzes to call attention to 
general weakness in an_ instructional 
speech or to failure to teach particular 
points. Students seemed to appreciate 
their difficulties better if the mean score 
on quizzes was low and corresponded 


with the instructor’s grade or if most 
men missed the same questions. Often, 
men conferred with their instructors to 
devise techniques that would have in- 
sured recall of the points forgotten. 
Gilkinson has pointed out the need for 
experimental data demonstrating the re- 
lationship between recall tests and in- 
structors’ grades or other ratings of ex- 
pository speeches. In addition, how 


much use can be made of recall tests to 
motivate more careful selection and use 
of techniques of oral exposition? 


CONCLUSION 


The military speech courses have 
posed unusual problems and have called 
for considerable ingenuity on the part of 
speech staffs to do effective teaching of a 
considerable range of speech abilities 
within limited time. Whatever success 
has been achieved in emphasizing some 
kinds of abilities over others, in employ- 
ing more precise and direct teaching 
methods, in attempting to motivate men 
more strongly, ought to encourage indi- 
vidual teachers and staffs to consider the 
question of the applicability of what has 
been done for the military to what we 
wish to do for civilian students. On 
the basis of their experience in teaching 
trainees, the authors have selected topics 
out of which questions of future policy 
may be formulated. Some of the ques- 
tions and their possible corollaries may 
be answered through controlled experi- 
mentation. Others will be answered 
largely through reflection upon them by 
college teachers who are teaching elemen- 
tary speech. All such topics and questions, 
whether raised in this article or elsewhere, 
deserve consideration by speech staffs be- 
fore decisions are made to let be or to 
modify postwar courses. 
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Y ATTITUDE toward the teach- 
ing of communication is in- 
fluenced by three main forces. The first 
is my personal experience of twenty 
years teaching courses in communication. 
Although I was graduated from a college 
which gave no credit for speech courses, 
my first teaching position involved 
speech, and my first college teaching was 
as head of the Division of Speech in a 
state university where I was asked to 
establish a curriculum leading to a ma- 
jor in the department. I next taught at 
a large private university where 10,000 
students were served by one man in the 
speech department, and went from that 
to two small colleges where speech de- 
partments were strong and the tradition 
of the teaching of speech was well estab- 
lished. 

When the war began I was appointed 
to a committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education to prepare a pattern of 
general education for the armed forces. 
This committee decided that the teach- 
ing of communication should be inte- 
grated into one course, and I was a 
member of the subcommittee which drew 
up that course as published in A Design 
for General Education. Our college for 
two years taught an Army Air Forces 
program in which speech and written 
composition were integrated in a single 
course. Our faculty has just gone through 
a period of curriculum revision in which 
we have re-examined the purposes of the 
various subject matter courses, Finally, 
the Carnegie Corporation has just made 
a special grant to enable President Cow- 
ling of Carleton College and myself to 
make a study of the American liberal 
arts college and to write a book on that 
topic. With this in mind I have been 
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studying the curricula of more than one 
hundred well established institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 

My view of the teaching of communi- 
cation is also influenced by my philos- 
ophy of education. General education 
has as its function the providing of skills 
and knowledges essential to sharing the 
life of our genus or kind. The function 
of liberal education is to stimulate the 
qualities of individuality and leadership. 
General education is a framework of at 
least four sides. One side describes our 
concepts of the universe as seen through 
the natural sciences; another analyzes the 
elements of human society; a third deals 
with the fine arts which constitute the 
human heritage, and therefore 
known as the humanities. The fourth 
side, to which the arts of communication 
belong, is self-realization. As they seek to 
develop the student's personality, our 
teachers must realize that they are teach- 
ing students and not subject matter. 
Communications is fundamentally a field 
of teaching and not of research. Graduate 
schools should place their major em- 
phasis upon improving the quality of 
the teaching of candidates for higher 
degrees. Within the framework I have 
described the curriculum is the track 
upon which the student runs his course. 
In some colleges there is only one track; 
in others there are many tracks which 
require a control tower to see that the 
student makes the best use of the edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Finally, my view of the place of com- 
munication in the college curriculum is 
influenced by a philosophy of administra- 
tion. The two essential groups in every 
college are the teaching faculty and the 
students. The function of administration 
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is to serve these two groups and to make 
their relationship as effective as possible. 
An administrator should seek for unity 
in essentials and freedom in non-essen- 
tials and should achieve this unity 
through cooperation rather than coer- 
cion or competition among departments 
and faculty members. Departments are 
merely an administrative device and not 
an essential part of the college. 
Unfortunately the curricula of our in- 
stitutions have been built more by the 
logrolling of departments than in accord- 
ance with the needs of the students. But 
all of us today are convinced that com- 
munication in the English language has 
at least four aspects—reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. All four of these 
are essential to both a general and a 
liberal education. Although they are 
tools for the communication of knowl- 
edge, they find much of their content in 
the humanities, natural sciences, and so- 


cial sciences and are the means by which 
these three areas can be integrated, In 
other words, “communication” is a func- 
tional course for the integration of the 
college curriculum. 

Consequently, in view of the central 
importance of communication, why 
should we allow administrative or de- 
partmental lack of integration to prevent 
the needed interrelation of these four 
aspects? If we can achieve the aim by 
combining departments, let us do so. If 
we can achieve it through the coopera- 
tion of departments, let this be the way. 
But regardless of the techniques that may 
be required, let us resolve that all four 
aspects are to be included in the normal 
course of study of the average student. 
In the postwar period the need for com- 
munications skill will be so great that 
no departmental logrolling or adminis- 
trative complexities should be allowed 
to interfere with reaching the goal. 


HE most obvious difference between 

conferences held at a university and 
those at a. war factory is usually—just 
noise. You are accustomed to tiptoeing 
about the main library. You frown at 
the unfortunate student who drops a 
book .on the floor during class. Then, 
abruptly you enter a sprawling war plant 
and are escorted to a “conference room” 
made of plywood partitions in the midst 
of a work area. You conduct your meet- 
ing against a steady background of rum- 
ble and vibration, punctuated by occa- 
sional announcements over the public 
address system plus whatever unbeliev- 
able noise is peculiar to the nearest pro- 
duction department—the crash of drop- 
hammers, the scream of routers, the thun- 
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der of airplane motors, or the yammer 
of rivet guns. To create “an atmosphere 
of informality” at a conference where 
everyone must speak in loud shouts is a 
neat trick indeed. 

You will have to compete against 
various other distractions. Thus, in the 
midst of one session at which I presided, 
workmen arrived and without a word of 
explanation proceeded to remove a wall 
of the room. Another time four plumbers 
entered with long pieces of pipe, ladders, 
and tools, and installed a sprinkler sys- 
tem in the ceiling. Members of the con- 
ference group shifted their chairs as the 
plumbers shifted the ladders, or ducked 
their heads’as the plumbers swung the 
pipes into place. No one seemed to con- 
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sider the incident the least bit extraor- 
dinary. 

Despite the noise and inexplicable in- 
terruptions you begin to study the 
people, looking for fundamental dif- 
ferences between them and college stu- 
dents. But you don’t find any! Of course, 
you notice some superficial contrasts. In 
appearance, workers are older and have 
grease on their clothes. Their speech is 
less grammatical and sometimes pro- 
fanely colorful. Their ideas come from 
the shop rather than books. 

None of these differences is funda- 
mental. And the conference techniques 
you teach to college students will work 
just as well or better with groups of 
workmen. The important thing about 
conferences in war industry, therefore, is 
that they are not basically different from 
other conferences. 


1 


One of the most startling facts about 
war industry conferences is that there 
have been so many of them. Within a 
year several thousand persons were given 
a concentrated, standardized course in 
conference leadership. They in turn went 
out into the plants and conducted tens 
of thousands of standardized conference 
series. Within two years more than 
1,500,000 foremen and key workers were 
formally “certified” as having satisfac- 
torily participated in these conference 
series. It is probably conservative to es- 
timate that by the middle of 1944 over 
16,000,000 hours of organized group dis- 
cussion were held. 

These figures do not include the un- 
counted thousands of spontaneous or in- 
formal job conferences which are a part 
of the daily routine in any large indus- 
trial establishment; nor do they in- 
clude the meetings of such groups as 
labor-management committees, grievance 
boards, labor unions, or the like. The fig- 
ures are limited to one program, created 
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and executed by governmental and in- 
dustrial agencies, aimed at the solution 
of a specific problem. Thus, it is prob- 
ably the largest single discussion project 
ever attempted, 


II 


During the months following Pearl 
Harbor American war industries not 
merely expanded; they exploded. Plants 
which formerly had numbered their em- 
ployees by hundreds, suddenly began to 
count them by the thousands. New build- 
ings and equipment were hastily con- 
structed or installed. Complicated tool- 
ing was built. Enormous production 
schedules were set. Slogans were adopted. 
And the great drive was on. 

The crop of new workers was mostly 
green. There were the women, fresh 
from their kitchens; high school boys; 
white collar men from non-essential 
businesses. There were “floaters” and 
“shoppers,” the physically handicapped, 
and oldtimers called back from retire- 
ment. There were Negroes and whites, 
patriots and draft dodgers, glamour girls 
and mothers of service men, geniuses and 
morons. 

These new workers needed good su- 
pervisors—people to organize them into 
working groups, assign them to the jobs 
for which they were best fitted, teach 
them the skills of riveting, drilling, 
welding, or operating the punch press. 
To secure this necessary supervision, 
hundreds of skilled prewar workmen 
were promoted from the bench or the 
line. Many of these men totally lacked ex- 
perience or talent for supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. Good at handling tools, 
often they were poor at handling people. 
Able to do given jobs themselves, they 
might be unable to teach others how to 
do them. 

To bolster these inexperienced super- 
visors with assistance and advice, many 
plants sought personnel experts. But here 
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again there was an acute shortage of 
qualified and experienced men. Conse- 
quently, a good many ex-promoters and 
high-pressure salesmen “sold” themselves 
into the industries. 

Thus, shop work was done by ex- 
housewives who knew nothing of shop 
work, supervised by ex-shopworkers who 
knew nothing of supervision, trained by 
ex-salesmen who knew nothing of train- 
ing. A favorite gag was, “You don’t have 
to be crazy to get along here but it 
helps.” And the most puzzling question 
among thoughtful newcomers was how 
the planes and ships were produced at 
all. 

This was the much publicized “man- 
power crisis.” It was the problem which 
was attacked and partially whipped by 
the organized mass-application of the 
conference method. 


Ill 


The War Manpower Commission set 
up a branch called Training Within In- 
dustry (T.W.I.). Four experts in indus- 
trial training were borrowed to head up 
T.W.L.’s program—C, R. Dooley of So- 
cony Vacuum, Mike Kane of Bell Tele- 
phone, William Conover of U. S. Steel, 
and Walter Dietz of Western Electric. 

T.W.I. began by creating a formula. 
It is a simplified, step-by-step formula for 
teaching a worker to do a particular job. 
On the basis of experimental trials in a 
few war plants it was believed that if 
every, foreman and leadman faithfully 
followed this formula workers could be 
taught specific jobs more thoroughly and 
in a fraction of the usual time. 

This raised the question as to how 
this formula could best be taught to the 
leadmen, Of course, it could have been 
written up in pamphlet style and copies 
distributed wholesale. Most of the lower 
level of supervisors, however, were newly 
promoted from the bench and were not 
“the readin’ type.” Furthermore, the 


basic principle of the formula was that 
we learn by doing. The possibility of 
spreading the gospel by means of lectures 
was likewise discarded. These men were 
not trained listeners, were not likely to 
take notes, would resent “being sent 
back to school.” It was, therefore, de- 
cided to use conference techniques. 

But where could T.W.I. get several 
thousand conference leaders? Since al- 
most none appeared to be available, 
T.W.I. decided to train some. They fig- 
ured on drawing a few talented men 
from industry itseli—-men who could 
temporarily be spared from production 
and loaned to training departments. 
They could also draw upon a consider- 
able pool of professional men, mostly 
above draft age—lawyers, salesmen, 
teachers, or others with some experience 
in dealing with people. From such raw 
recruits they hoped to shape a huge 
army of trained conference leaders, ca- 
pable of going out into war plants and 
teaching groups of leadmen the T.W.I. 
formula. 

Recognizing that the prospective lead- 
ers would generally know very little 
about the subject matter to be taught, or 
about the workers, or about conference 
devices, T.W.I. did not attempt to cover 
all this ground. Instead, they prepared a 
conference leader’s outline in extraor- 
dinary detail and then simply taught the 
prospects how to use the manual. In 
other words, they did not try to teach 
how to lead conferences in general but 
how to lead one particular series of con- 
ferences. 

The presentation of the formula was 
entitled Job Instruction Training and 
was known as J.I.T.* It was decided to 
present J.1.T. as a series of five, two-hour 
conferences for groups of about a dozen 
leadmen or werkers. A minute-by-minute 
outline of these five sessions was written. 


1Stuart Chase, “Show-How: A Revolution in Man- 
agement,” Reader's Digest, October, 1943. 
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T.W.I. leaders then rushed about the 
country holding “Institutes” in which 
would-be conference leaders were taught 
to use this outline. 

An Institute was limited to about ten 
learners and lasted one week. It was a 
hectic, grinding week—eight to twelve 
hours a day. To open the Institute, the 
T.W.I. representative would ask the 
group to imagine themselves as factory 
leadmen or foremen and to “act the 
parts.” He would then run off the five 
sessions exactly as though in a war fac- 
tory. The remainder of the week was 
devoted to the practice efforts of the 
group members to duplicate what the 
T.W.1. man had done. It was drill, drill, 
drill. No deviation from the manual was 
permitted. 

“Frank, will you please step to the 
head of the table? Take that section 
starting on page 14. Now, I want the rest 
of you fellows to act your parts. Re- 
member you are supervisors. Okay, 
Frank, let’s go. .. . Wait a minute. Wait 
a minute. Go back to where you are sup- 
posed to draw that circle on the black- 
board. You fellows are going to have to 
practice drawing those circles, Try it this 
way. . . . Jack, will you take the chair? 
Go back again to page 14. We'll try the 
same section once more. . . . Does some- 
one have a question? Wally? Well, don’t 
worry about why, just do what the man- 
ual says. Does that answer your question? 
Stick to the manual, gentlemen, STICK 
TO THE MANUAL, Do I make my- 
self clear?” And so on by the hour. 

Those who survived a week of this 
were given certificates designating them 
as War Production Trainers. They be- 
gan to roll out of the Institutes by the 
scores. Although not considered finished 
products, they were sent immediately 
into war plants where they were expected 
to pick up the finer points of discussion 
leadership through actual performance. 
To assist them, follow-up men from 
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T.W.I. went out to observe, criticize, and 
coach. 

As the War Production Trainers infil- 
trated industry they began to run off 
J.1T. series in wholesale lots. The cri- 
terion by which their success was judged 
by Management was quite simple: Did 
the program increase production? Man- 
agement did not know or care about ar- 
tistically conducted conferences, They 
wanted results—results in terms of man- 
hours per production pound, Judged in 
such terms, there were plenty of failures 
but there were also plenty of successes. 
After taking J.I.T. some foremen and 
leadmen were using the formula with 
phenomenal success. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic testimonials began to pour in, 
like this: 

The treasurer of a Texas Oil Company 
reports that he personally observed the work 
of two “roughnecks” on a drilling jig. They 
had had J.1.T. instruction and were doing an 
outstanding job although it was only their 
sixth day of employment. The driller in 
charge said that the quality of their work was 


higher than that of many employees after 
twenty years of experience. 


J.1.T. could be used like any other 
production tool—like a jig, lathe, or die. 
Perhaps Department 950 is behind sched- 
ule on the outer wing assemblies. Inves- 
tigation reveals that the cause is too 
much rework because of faulty workman- 
ship. What to do about this? Answer: 
J.1.T. In such fashion the conference 
became a tool with which ships, planes, 
and tanks were built. 

The immense popularity of J.I.T. en- 
couraged the leaders of T.W.I. to create 
another program. This time they tackled 
the problem of job-simplification.* The 
basic idea was to teach a few thousand 
leadmen and key workers how to invent 
faster, better methods for doing speci- 
fic jobs. In this way fewer workers or 
less skilled workers could be utilized, 


* Stuart Chase, “To Do It Easier and Do It Better,” 
Reader's Digest, November, 1943. 
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further. Again a formula was constructed, 
this one based upon the familiar tech- 
niques of time and motion study. The 
formula was expanded into another 
manual covering five two-hour con- 
ference sessions. The program was called 
Job Methods Training, or J.M.T. 

By the end of 1942 a third program 
was ready for “production.” This time 
the attack was upon personnel problems. 
The strategy was to teach supervisors 
how to handle such matters as wage 
grievances, racial frictions, or absentee- 
ism. In this way manpower utiliza- 
tion might be improved by removing 
obstacles from the path. And so a for- 
mula was created, based upon the prin- 
ciples of applied psychology. It was 
elaborated into the customary manual 
for five two-hour conferences and was 
christened Job Relations Training, or 
J.R.T. 

J.LT., J.M.T., and J.R.T. were of, 
by, and for mass production. They did 
what they taught. The entire project 
was characterized by principles of simpli- 
fication, standardization, and accelera- 
tion, This aspect was emphasized by the 
shop talk of the War Production Train- 
ers. At the Institute they were “pro- 
cessed.” Each program was a “package.” 
Sessions were not taught or led but 
“pitched.” Coaching by follow-up men 
was “quality control.” Statistics on num- 
bers trained were zealously kept and re- 
ferred to as “production.” Everything 
possible was handled with machine-like 
precision. Thus, when one Trainer was 
forced to leave a group in the midst of a 
session, another Trainer was hastily 
called. The new man glanced at the 
Manual to see how far along the con- 
ference had progressed, then picked up 
at the precise sentence with which his 
predecessor had left off. Truly mass pro- 


*Stuart Chase, “Teaching Foremen That Workers 
Are People,” Reader's Digest, September, 1943. 
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widening the manpower bottleneck a bit duction—interchangeable parts. Discus- 


sion by the package! 
IV 


All three Manuals are recommended 
reading for anyone interested in clever 
discussion devices. Even in the hands of 
inexperienced leaders these techniques 
are likely to hold the attention of group 
members, draw out considerable active 
participation, and put across the main 
ideas. 

As an example we may consider the 
use of a dramatic illustration with stage 
properties as prescribed for the opening 
session of J.I.T. The purpose of this 
device is to demonstrate to the group 
that in teaching a worker to do a 
mechanical job, just telling him is not 
enough, merely showing him is not 
enough, but that there is a “sure-fire” 
method consisting of telling, showing, 
and doing in proper sequence. The illus- 
tration begins with the leader standing 
in front of a member of the group who 
has volunteered to be the “learner.” The 
leader then tells the learner how to tie 
the fire underwriter’s knot, a job from 
the electrical trade. (The Manual is care- 
ful to insist that the Trainer “KEEP 
BOTH HANDS IN POCKETS.”) Now, 
the job of tying this knot is really very 
simple, once you know how. Any attempt 
to describe the operation in words, how- 
ever, soon degenerates into incomprehen- 
sible double-talk, featuring distinctions 
between the right and left hands, holding 
the cord vertically or horizontally, and 
forming loops with a clockwise motion. 
At the conclusion of his description, the 
leader unexpectedly produces some lamp 
cord from the table drawer, hands it to 
the learner, and asks him to tie the knot. 
Usually the victim refuses even to make 
the attempt. 

At this juncture a bit of humor is in- 
terjected. The leader says, “I know it 
couldn’t happen at this plant, but I have 
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heard that at other plants there are fore- 
men who put new starts on a job merely 
by telling them what they are expected 
to do.” Members of the group rise to 
the bait and relate cases they have seen. 

Securing another volunteer, the leader 
silently shows him how to tie the knot. 
“Now you try it,” he says, handing over 
the cord. Usually, the learner makes a 
brave attempt, but his struggle merely 
produces a_ series of weird-looking 
tangles, all highly amusing to his col- 
leagues. Again the leader points the 
moral, condemning the practice of put- 
ting green workers next to experienced 
ones and simply instructing them to 
watch the operation until they learn how 
to do it. 

Calling for a third volunteer, the 
leader proceeds to teach him in about 
ten minutes how to tie the knot. Then, 
by means of a nice set of leading ques- 
tions, the group is encouraged to analyze 
the steps in this teaching sequence, In 
the ensuing discussion, the foremen bring 
out every point while the leader appears 
merely to write them on the blackboard 
in the words of the speakers. At the end, 
however, the trainer suddenly reaches 
into the desk for some small cards which 
he distributes. Printed on the cards is the 
J.1.T. formula—almost word for word 
like the blackboard notes. To some, the 
process seems magical. 

A teacher of speech is likely to con- 
clude that the whole thing is completely 
cut-and-dried. In fact, a colleague re- 
cently referred to them as “pseudo-con- 
ferences or conference-like instruction” 
in contrast to “genuine conference where 
ultimate conclusions are not determined 
in detail in advance.” This, however, is 
an inaccurate impression. A J.T. session 
is an example of the learning group and 
the problem-solving group, interestingly 
combined, Thus, in J.R.T. the primary 
purpose is to teach the participants a 
method for handling personnel. As in 
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any other learning group, the material to 
be taught is predetermined. In order to 
practice this method, however, the fore- 
men bring in to the group actual on-the- 
job problems. Neither the problems they 
bring in nor the solutions for such prob- 
lems are determined in advance by the 
leader. The technique used to control the 
method without controlling the result is 
called Standard Case Procedure. It is 
worth describing. 

A dozen foremen are gathered and 
one of them has been called to the head 
of the table. He is about to tell a case 
from his own experience, perhaps a 
problem which he is even now attempt- 
ing to solve. It will involve one or more 
of the workers he is supervising. It will 
involve twisted human relations—wage 
disputes, marital difficulties, jealousies, 
drunkenness, failing health. No matter 
what the case is, the discussion leader 
must guide the group through a logical, 
step-by-step analysis. He must do this in 
such a way that the members will learn 
the pattern and want to apply it to fu- 
ture problems on-the-job. 

The supervisor says, “I got a worker, a 
Mexican fellow, who came on about eight 
months ago and was doin’ a pretty fair 
job. I never paid much attention to him 
till yesterday. He comes into the depart- 
ment half an hour late and throws his 
coat and hat on the floor. I go to him 
and say, ‘You know it’s against the rules 
to leave things like that on the floor.’ 
Then, loud enough for all the other 
workers to hear, he says to me, ‘If you 
don’t want them on the floor, pick them 
up yourself.’ Well... .” At this point 
the foreman pauses to look around the 
group, “If you had been in my place, 
what would you have done?” 

Before anyone can answer this ques- 
tion the leader is on his feet talking and 
heading for the blackboard. At the top 
he writes, “Just What is This Supervisor 
Trying to Accomplish?” This may lead 
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to quite a discussion. Finally, he writes, 
“To get X on the beam,” and “To set 
a good example for the other workers.” 

“All right,” says the leader, “What's the 
first thing we do?” Most of them know 
the answer. “Get the facts,” they recite. 
The leader prints on the board: FACTS. 
Then the foreman is questioned about 
his case. As each fact emerges, the leader 
jots it down briefly on the board. Soon 
he has a list something like this: 


X is a fair worker 
Been here 8 months 
Mexican 

Etc, 


And so the analysis progresses. Presently, 
they reach the point: POSSIBLE AC- 
TIONS. Another list is developed. It 
may include: 

Fire him 

Pick up coat yourself 


Call him to office for private talk 
Etc. 


Eventually the whole case is neatly 
charted on the blackboard with proper 
headings and a few dotted lines and 
arrows. According to the Manual, the 
leader must carry his group through 
22 steps during the whole performance 
which is supposed to take an average of 
35 minutes per case. In the hands of a 
novice, this Standard Case Procedure can 
bog down and become quite a mess. In 
the hands of a skilled conference leader it 
can become a beautiful instrument for 
the stimulation and guidance of the proc- 
ess of group thinking. 


Vv 


The rapidity with which the J.T. pro- 
grams spread through American indus- 
tries is hard to appreciate without actu- 
ally having observed some of the process 
in action. T.W.L. sent its staff from coast 
to coast. Like parts on an assembly 
line, War Production Trainers flowed 
through the Institutes. The Trainers 


taught the leadmen. The leadmen taught 
the workers. Handed down in this 
fashion, the J.T. formulas reached ten 
million workers in a matter of months. 

It is important to know that the demo- 
cratic method of group discussion had 
again proved itself an effective educa- 
tional and problem-solving device. It is 
important to know that this effectiveness 
was demonstrated on a nation-wide scale. 
But probably most important of all is 
the fact that the job was done so 
quickly. 

Democracy has been criticized for 
being slow. To convey information or to 
solve problems by means of group and 
public discussion, it is said, requires a 
distressingly long time. By contrast, the 
propaganda methods of authoritarian so- 
cieties are thought to be inherently 
quicker-acting and more efficient. The 
T.W.I. project stands in rebuttal. 

Teachers may well face this fact: So 
vast a project in group discussion was 
conceived and effected by leaders from 
the fields of industrial training and in- 
dustrial engineering rather than from 
the field of speech. The speed with 
which the War Production Trainers were 
produced is especially provocative. To 
teachers of speech the idea of covering 
the art of conference leadership in a 
one-week course may seem absurd. A 
year’s course in Fundamentals of Speech, 
followed by a year in Public Discusssion 
and Debate, plus about two years of 
extracurricular speech activities, might 
not seem excessive, Thus, T.W.I. meas- 
ures in days what we measure in years. 
Perhaps theirs is “too little” and ours 
“too late.” It is a stimulating challenge to 
re-examine our whole approach. For de- 
spite many limitations and failures, the 
T.W.1. Institutes have demonstrated that 
adequate conference leaders can be 
trained in a much shorter time ‘than 
many of us had previously thought pos- 
sible. 
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HE cliché in its original sense re- 

fers to the papier-maché mold used 
in stereotype printing. As the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica explains, “This term, 
representing as it does a mould for me- 
chanical reproduction, has passed into 
use as an effective name for any hack- 
neyed term or phrase. The cliché is the 
vice of the writer who trades in second- 
hand thought and expression; for him 
the sea becomes ‘the rolling wave,’ fire, 
‘the devouring element,’ and the sun ‘the 
orb of day.’”' The earliest use of the 
word in this sense recorded in the New 
English Dictionary is by Andrew Lang 
in 1892.? 

It will be noticed that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica labels the use of clichés 
as a vice. This same assumption that 
clichés are things to be avoided is found 
in what is perhaps the most exhaustive 
work on the subject, Eric Partridge’s A 
Dictionary of Clichés. In his introduc- 
tion, Partridge says: 

A cliché is an outworn commonplace; a 
phrase, or short sentence that has become so 
hackneyed that careful speakers and scrupu- 
lous writers shrink from it because they feel 
that its use is an insult to the intelligence 
of their audience or public: ‘a coin so bat- 
tered by use as to be defaced’ (George 
Baker). Clichés range from fly-blown phrases 
(‘much of a muchness’; ‘to all intents and 
purposes’), metaphors that are now pointless 
(‘lock, stock and barrel’), formulas that have 
become mere counters (‘far be it from me to 
. . »)}—through sobriquets that have lost all 
their freshness and most of their significance 
(‘the Iron Duke’)—to quotations that are 
nauseating (‘cups that cheer but not inebri- 


ate’), and foreign phrases that are tags 
(‘longo intervallo,’ ‘béte noire’).§ 


1 The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., V, 810. 
2? For this and other early instances of the use of 
the word, see New English Dictionary, Supplement, 


P- 205. 
* Eric Partridge, A Dictionary of Clichés (1940), p. 
2. 


THE USE OF CLICHES BY FOUR CONTEMPORARY SPEAKERS 


EDD MILLER Anp JESSE J. VILLARREAL 
The University of Texas 


After quoting a number of additional 
definitions all equally condemnatory, 
Partridge goes on to ask if the use of 
clichés is ever justifiable. His answer is 
that there seem to be just three areas 
in which clichés prove effective: in the 
jargon of sports reporting, in the eking 
out of poetic meter and rhyme, and in 
speechmaking to large audiences. Of the 
use in speechmaking, Partridge says: 


Politicians look on the cliché as a friend 
in need: the late Mr. Ramsey MacDonald 
and the Rt. Hon. Mr. David Lloyd George, 
and the Rt. Hon. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
are passed masters at the art, though they 
are much less conscious artists than the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Winston Churchill and the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Anthony Eden. Politicians address 
great audiences; on the majority of whose 
individual members subtlety and style would 
be wasted.‘ 


In a review of the Dictionary, E. H. 
Criswell takes note of this opinion and 
expands on the suggestion that the cliché 
may be a very potent forensic weapon. 
He says: 


And so Mr. Partridge’s dictionary should 
be a useful handbook for politicians and for 
others who find it necessary to make a wide, 
general appeal. Most people are only suffi- 
ciently acquainted by experience with the 
greater number of trite expressions to be 
flattered at the pleasure of recognition: be- 
sides, whatever loss of denotative power 
these stock phrases may have undergone is 
more than compensated for by their strong 
and often pleasurable effects upon the emo- 
tions. So the cliché is a great convenience to 
the man who wishes to influence numbers, 
especially if, in addition, he is pushed for 
time, or is inclined to be lazy.® 


An examination of textbooks in public 
speaking and in argumentation produces 


*Ibid., p. 3. The italicized phrases, in Partridge’s 
judgment, are clichés. 
5E. H. Criswell, American Speech, XVI (1941), 130. 
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only a few references to clichés. For 
the most part, authors who do dis- 
cuss clichés are as condemnatory as Part- 
ridge. Brigance, in The Spoken Word, 
devotes more space to a consideration of 
the cliché than most textbook writers. 
In one place he says: 

The great objection to bromides [clichés] 
of all kinds and to slang bromides in par- 
ticular is that, serving as they do for a score 
of ideas, they supplant the function of think- 
ing; they relieve the speaker of that compul- 
sion, which the choosing of precise and 
specific words necessitates, of refining his 
thoughts to their last analysis; they allow 
him to utter words when his mind is still in a 
haze.® 


In another place, Brigance says that the 
professional politician is the worst of- 
fender: 

He drags them [clichés] forth often to 
conceal his inner thoughts and so to avoid 
committing himself on doubtful issues. He 
seeks to evoke pleasing emotions by a smoke 
screen of bromides.” 


Brigance concludes that the less clichés 
are used, the better, since they are usually 
“for verbal display instead of for com- 
municating a thought.’’* 

Monroe, in his Principles and Types 
of Speech, says that such stereotypes as 
“honesty is the best policy,” “spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” “can be used 
to avoid arousing needless hostility and 
as convenient ‘pegs’ upon which to hang 
a proposal.” Ewbank and Auer, in their 
Discussion and Debate, point out that it 
is easy to criticize the use of stereotyped 
phrases and clichés, “but difficult to sug- 
gest an alternative.”*® Such phrases they 
say, are useful in talking to a hetero- 
geneous group to prevent arousing oppo- 
sition. 

* William N. Brigance, The Spoken Word, A Text- 
book of Speech Composition (1932), p. 219. 


TIbid., p. 218. 
8 Ibid. 


® Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of Speech 


(Rev. ed., 1939), pp. 120-121. 
*H. L. Ewbank and J. Jeffery Auer, Discussion 


and Debate, Tools of a Democracy (1941), p. 270. 


A fair statement of the treatment given 
clichés by writers of standard texts on 
speech would include the following 
points: 

(1) A cliché is easily recognizable; it is 
definite and obvious and has certain 
apparent characteristics. It is a set ex- 
pression that has been worn thin by con- 
stant repetition. Most textbook writers 
assume they know which phrases are 
clichés and nearly always warn that they 
are to be avoided. The implication is 
that a cliché can be as easily spotted as a 
noun or a verb. 

(2) Most textbooks say that clichés are 
bad and should be replaced with phrases 
that exhibit more originality. Some au- 
thors concede that clichés may at times 
serve a useful persuasive purpose since 
their vagueness and generality avoid 
arousing hostility, but even their use in 
persuasion is looked upon as a “trick” 
bordering on intellectual dishonesty. 

(3) The use of clichés by a speaker 
shows a lack of originality, imagination, 
and concreteness. Competent speakers 
use them deliberately only when they 
wish to avoid taking a definite stand on 
an issue. 

(4) An audience may sometimes re- 
spond favorably to clichéistic phrases, 
but such response indicates a lack of 
critical awareness on the part of the 
listeners. 

(5) These statements about clichés are 
self-evident, and do not require objective 
verification. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


As a partial inquiry into the validity of 
this traditional treatment of clichés, the 
present investigation sought objective 
data on two fundamental questions: (1) 
How much agreement exists as to the 
identification of clichés among people 
presumed to be able to recognize a 
cliché when they see one? and (2) What 
is the frequency of use of clichés so 
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recognized in the speeches of four noted 
contemporary speakers? 

For study speeches by Winston 
Churchill, Anthony Eden, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Henry Wallace were 
chosen for analysis. Churchill and Eden 
were selected because they are specifically 
noted by Partridge as “conscious artists” 
in the use of the cliché; Roosevelt and 
Wallace were picked as American speak- 
ers of comparable rank and reputation. 
Texts of five speeches by each speaker, 
twenty speeches in all, were taken from 
Vital Speeches of the Day.™ All the 
speeches are recent and all deal with 
some phase of the present war (either 
with conditions leading up to the war or 
with the war itself). The twenty speeches 
ran to about 70,000 words in all. All 
were delivered to good-sized audiences, 
and were of such a nature that the 
speaker could be sure they would ulti- 
mately reach audiences of national and 
international proportions. It may be 
fairly assumed, then, that they are care- 
fully prepared samples of the speakers’ 
best efforts. Investigation proceeded as 
follows: Each of the twenty speeches was 
checked by the authors of the present 
article, working independently. In ad- 
dition, the services of five other checkers 
were secured.** Each checker marked one 
speech by each speaker. In addition, one 
speech by Roosevelt was checked by 
everybody. In this way, each speaker was 
checked once by each checker, each 
speech was checked at least three times, 
and one speech was marked by all seven 
checkers. 

No instructions of any kind were given 
for checking, except that the checker 


“With the exception of two speeches by Anthony 
Eden, which were taken from his book Foreign Af- 
fairs (London, 1939). 

“The authors wish to thank E. Bagby Atwood, 
Assistant Professor of English; ew gee As- 
sistant Professor of English; Ralph B. g. Assistant 
Professor of English and Educational Psychology; 
— Sledd, Instructor in English; and Howard 


‘ownsend, Instructor in Speech, all of the University 
of Texas, for generous assistance. 
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should underline those phrases which in 
his opinion were clichés. 

A list of clichés was drawn up, 
containing all 55 items marked by any 
checker in the Roosevelt speech marked 
by everyone. It contained, in addition, 
55 items selected at random from Part- 
ridge’s Dictionary of Clichés. The alpha- 
betized list of 110 phrases was then read 
by each observer and items recognized as 
clichés were checked. 

To determine the consistency of the 
checkers in marking a cliché in the con- 
text of the speech and in the list of clichés 
taken from the speech, the 55 phrases 
from the Roosevelt speech were separated 
from those taken from Partridge, and 
each checker’s marking of the phrases in 
isolation was compared with his marking 
of the same phrases in the speech context. 

An estimate of the frequency with 
which clichés appeared in the twenty 
speeches checked was arrived at by divid- 
ing the total number of words in each 
speech by the number of clichés reported 
by the checkers. 


RESULTS 


Agreement of Checkers. Of the 55 
items checked in the Roosevelt speech 
(checked by everyone), 34 were marked 
only once. There were no cases of unan- 
imous agreement, no item was marked 
more than five times, and only three 
items were marked three times or more. 
In all twenty speeches, only 40 items 
(3-4 per cent) were marked by all, and 
more than three fourths of the items 
marked by one checker were rejected by 
the other two. 

Consistency of Checkers. A comparison 
of the markings of each checker in the 
speeches and in the list of isolated 
phrases indicated a far greater tendency 
to mark a phrase a cliché when it ap- 
peared in isolation (in an alphabetized 
list) than when it appeared in the 
context of a speech. But there were 


variations both ways: phrases marked in 
isolation but not in context, and phrases 
marked in context but not in isolation. 

Only two checkers showed a consist- 
ency of greater than 50 per cent (63 per 
cent and 55 per cent) in marking phrases 
in both situations; and the average for 
the group was only 33 per cent. (That is, 
in only one third of the cases did a 
checker mark the same phrase both in 
isolation and in a speech context.) 

The checkers showed a markedly 
greater degree of agreement with each 
other on Partridge’s list than they did 
on their individual selections from the 
Roosevelt speech. 

Cliché-burden. Two computations 
were made of cliché-burden for the four 
speakers, the first counting all reports 
and the second eliminating single reports, 
with the following results: 


Cliché-burden 
Speaker (aut report counted) ingle reper 
Wallace ......... 50 167 
de 66 617 
Churchill ........ 74 436 
Roosevelt ........ 86 1240 


The table indicates that, in the opinion 
of our checkers, cliché phrases occur fre- 
quently in the speeches of all four speak- 
ers. By the first method of computation, 
Wallace uses one cliché for every 50 run- 
ning words; by the second, one cliché 
for every 167 words. 

It will be noted that by either method 
the proportion of clichés to total words 
is definitely largest for Wallace and 
| smallest for Roosevelt. The rankings of 
Eden and Churchill are close by either 
| method, and fall between those of Roose- 
| velt and Wallace. 


H 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Bi (1) If the present checkings are repre- 


sentative, the most striking fact about 
clichés is the wide divergence of opinion 
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as to what a cliché is, and whether or not 
a particular phrase deserves the label 
cliché. Writers who discuss clichés as if 
they were easily recognized and generally 
agreed upon are over-simplifying the 
matter, To classify a phrase as a cliché 
is to express a judgment about it—a 
judgment that, more often than not, will 
not be corroborated by other observers. 

(2) Some phrases are rather generally 
recognized as clichés (those usually cited 
in textbooks are of this sort, as are a great 
many in Partridge’s Dictionary), but in 
most instances individual taste will be a 
deciding factor. 

(3) Clichés are much easier to recognize 
in isolated lists than in speech contexts, 
but complete agreement on a given 
phrase in either case is a rarity. It would 
seem that speech textbooks would deal 
with the problem more realistically if, 
instead of giving a few examples of 
clichés in isolation as they do, they 
would give examples in context. 

(4) Whether the cliché be coasidered a 
device to be used or avoided in speech- 
making, a compiled list such as Part- 
ridge’s Dictionary of Clichés (and the 
typical text presents an even more drasti- 
cally abbreviated version) will be of little 
use. (Of the 55 phrases marked by all 
our checkers in Roosevelt's speech, only 
three appear in Partridge’s list, and these 
in somewhat altered form.) 

(5),Of the four speakers studied here, 
Wallace uses cliché phrases most often 
and Roosevelt most rarely. Eden and 
Churchill fall in between the two Ameri- 
can speakers. Each of the four, however, 
uses clichés frequently. 

(6) In the light of the present evidence, 
a cliché is a phrase or word-pattern that 
tends to be recognized as familiar. The 
speeches of the best of our contemporary 
speakers contain many such phrases. If 
speech textbooks are to be guided in 
their statements of what is desirable and 
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effective in speech composition by cur- 
rent usage, the cliché cannot be con- 
demned as a forensic device. Teachers 
of speech may well hesitate to condemn a 
device so frequently used by speakers 
of the stature of Roosevelt, Wallace, 
Churchill, and Eden. It would seem 
closer to the facts to say that the cliché, 
like any stylistic device, may be used 
clumsily or excessively, but that it has 
real merit when expertly used. It is un- 
wise to condemn a phrase simply because 
it has been used frequently, The only 
valid basis for such condemnation would 


be that there are alternative patterns of 
expression available that would secure 
the desired effect more certainly. 

(7) The present investigation provides 
no comparison of cliché-content in 
skilled and unskilled speakers. Further 
research might show valuable compari- 
sons. And since the evidence collected 
here seems to contradict rather than 
confirm the typical treatment given the 
subject in textbooks, it might be profit- 
able to study other so-called verities of 
speech style and composition in the light 
of current usage. 


JAMES MADISON, THE SPEAKER 


WILBUR E. MOORE 
Central Michigan College of Education 


AMES MADISON, fourth President 
of the United States, has been called 
“the Father of the Constitution.” His- 
torians have traced the influence of his 
political ideas upon constitutional gov- 
ernment and have analyzed the strength 
of his statesmanship. The rhetorical 
methods by which he wrought his in- 
fluence, however, have been neglected. 
For those who have written the accounts 
of America’s great speakers, Madison has 
had little attraction, and the sources and 
the characteristics of his great power to 
convince have gone unexamined, Yet it 
was upon the speaking of Madison that 
the Constitutionalists chiefly depended, 
both in the Federal Convention of 1787 
and in the Virginia Convention of 1788. 
Worthy of at least brief study, therefore, 
are the chief influences which contri- 
buted to Madison’s development as a 
speaker, the principal rhetorical tech- 
niques by which he sought to persuade, 
and the effectiveness with which he spoke 
in support of the Constitution. 


I 


Of the numerous factors which con- 
tributed to Madison’s skill in public ad- 
dress, two stand out. Probably the first 
in importance was the trairing in elo- 
quence and literary composition which 
Madison received at Princeton as a stu- 
dent of Dr. John Witherspoon’ and as 
one of the founding members of the 
American Whig Society.2, From his 
studies and his associations in college 
Madison evolved one basic principle by 
which his writing, his speaking, and his 
relations with others were governed: “. . . 
truth delights in plainness and simpli- 
city; . . . it is the counterfeit alone that 
needs ornament and ostentation.” 

Hardly less influential in shaping 
Madison's methods of persuasion were 
his studies in government and in history. 

*“Upon Madison, more than any other pupil, 
Witherspoon seems to have impressed the distinctive 
characteristics of his own mind. . . .” William C. 
Rives, History of the Life and Times of James Madi- 
son (Boston, 1859), I, 10. 


* Gaillard Hunt, The Life of James Madison (1902), 
p- 15. 
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For over twenty years he devoted himself 
to a tireless search through rare works 
by Dutch, French, Greek, and Roman 
authors to discover the fundamental 
principles by which a free people might 
govern themselves and still withstand 
the dangers of factions, the incompetence 
of the masses, and the rise of tyrants.® 


.From his reading Madison prepared a 


comprehensive set of notes, written on 
small sheets of paper, which, when folded 
together, formed a small compact book 
that he carried in his pocket. Upon 
these memoranda Madison drew again 
and again as he spoke in Philadelphia 
and in Richmond.‘ 

His study, however, would have been 
of little avail had he not been able to 
overcome to some degree the extreme 
timidity which early prevented his speak- 
ing even in small assemblies.5 A decade 
of experience in small legislative and ex- 
ecutive bodies gave him the opportunity 
to acquire self-possession and readiness 
in debate and to develop that skill in 
the analysis of issues and that lucidity in 
tracing a complex argument for which 
he was later noted. 


II 


The sources of Madison’s persuasive- 
ness must be sought apart from his de- 
livery, for if ever a speaker seemed “to 
be satisfied . . . without trying to delight 
his hearers,” Madison was surely that 
speaker. He was an unimposing figure, 
and both his walk and bodily movements 
were awkward. He walked with a “bounc- 
ing step which he adopted with a view 
of adding to his height or had uncon- 
sciously caught during his residence at 
the North.’”*® “He always rose to speak 

*The Writings of James Madison, ed. Gaillard 
Hunt (1904), I, 11; Il, 43, 133, 195. This reference is 


hereafter cited as Writings. 


‘Ibid., 11, 369-390. 
SIbid., I, 32. See also The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, ed. H. A. Washington (Washington, 1853), 


I, 41. 
*Hugh Blair Grigsby, History of the Virginia- 
Federal Convention (Richmond, 1890), I, 95. 
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as if with a view of expressing some 
thought that had casually occurred to 
him, with his hat in his hand and his 
notes in his hat; and the warmest ex- 
citement of debate was visible in him, 
only by a more or less rapid backward 
and forward see-saw motion of his 
body.”? His voice was seldom loud 
enough to be heard throughout the hall 
in which he happened to be speaking, 
and in the Virginia Convention of 1788 
it frequently fell so low that Robertson, 
the reporter, could not catch his words.* 

The chief source of Madison's great 
power to convince lay in his skill in 
selecting basic premises which were ac- 
ceptable to the audience and in reasoning 
rigorously from them to an inescapable 
conclusion. Probably in no_ other 
speeches did he display this skill to a 
higher degree than in those delivered 
in the Virginia Convention which was 
called to ratify or reject the Constitution 
of the United States. Certainly Madison 
was prepared for this occasion. 

As every student of history knows, 
Madison had been largely responsible for 
the resolutions which had finally led to 
the calling of a convention to amend the 
Articles of Confederation. He had been 
in no small degree responsible for the 
Virginia plan out of which the Constitu- 
tion grew, and in addition to speaking 
nearly two hundred times in the Phila- 
delphia debates, a year before, he had 
carried on the arduous task of writing 
a full and faithful record of them.* He 
had followed for four months of debate 
the evasions and the equivocations, the 
subtle and the oblique attacks and re- 
treats, the doubts and fears, and the 
forthright and vigorous arguments of the 
delegates. 

Madison also thoroughly understood 

Ibid., 1, 97. 

8 Jonathan Elliot, The Debates in the Several State 
Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Consti- 


tution (Philadelphia, 1888), III, 66, 305, 395, 415. 


439, 538. 
Elliot, op. cit., V, 123-565. 
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the audience which faced him in Rich- 
mond in June, 1788. The group of 168 
delegates chosen to deliberate upon the 
merits of the Constitution was composed 
of frontiersmen from Kentucky; scholars, 
judges, and divines from Richmond, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Norfolk; doctors and 
lawyers from the tidewater towns; sur- 
veyors, farmers, and planters from the 
Piedmont and the Shenandoah. Some 
came garbed in their leather hunting 
jackets, while others were handsomely 
arrayed in blue and buff. But the body 
was as imposing in abilities as motley in 
appearance. “It presented as proud a 
galaxy of genius, worth, and public serv- 
ice, as had ever shone in the councils 
of a single state.” 

That the lines were sharply drawn, 
Madison well knew, although the exact 
division was uncertain. In spite of the 
confidence of friends" like David Stuart 
and George Nicholas, he was extremely 
doubtful of the outcome, although he 
was fully convinced that the majority, on 
whichever side it might be, would cer- 
tainly be small.‘? His opponents, how- 
ever, were no more sure than he. Patrick 
Henry, although certain that three 
fourths of the people were opposed to the 
new scheme, was fearful that the dele- 
gates who had been elected were evenly 
divided.'** The uncertainty arose, Wil- 
liam Grayson said, from the fact that 
a number of delegates were elected whose 
opinions were unknown." 

If Madison and his colleagues were to 
secure a majority for the Constitution, 
they would have to win the doubtful 
votes or perhaps change the views of 
some of those delegates who were known 
to be unfriendly.** Madison was fully 


* Grigsby, op. cit., I, 34. 

™ Writings, V, 114, 120. See also Washington, op. 
cit., IX, 204, 293, 313, 363. 

Writings, V. 179. 

Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches, ed. William Wirt Henry (1891), II, 342. 

Ibid., Il, 334. 

* Before the Convention, Madison had convinced 
Edmund Randolph, who had refused to sign the 
Constitution at the Philadelphia Convention, that it 
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aware that the strongest opposition to 
the Constitution was rooted in fear. First, 
there was the fear of all government. 
“A licentious spirit prevailed among 
many people . . . along with an inten- 
tion to repudiate all debts, public and 
private.”"*® Even Jefferson had caught 
the spirit of resistance to government 
and his views both reflected and influ- 
enced the opinions of many. He wrote 
to Madison, “I own, I am not a friend 
to a very energetic government. It is 
always oppressive.”'’ The fear of govern- 
ment had grown so strong that the free- 
dom which had been won and the politi- 
cal structure which had been developed 
was threatened by anarchy and confu- 
sion.** Then there were the fears that 
the Mississippi would be relinquished, 
that all religious denominations would 
have to contribute to a state church, that 
taxes would be unbearable, that design- 
ing men would secure the control of 
the government and establish themselves 
as tyrants, that trial by jury, liberty of 
the press, and all pretensions to human 
rights and privileges would be lost.'® 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
George Mason, and William Grayson 
had worked upon these fears by every 
means “fair or foul” during the seven 
months which had intervened between 
the Philadelphia and the Richmond 
Conventions, and Madison had observed 
how successful they had been, For he had 
seen a public opinion which at first had 


should be ratified. In January of 1788, Madison in 
a long letter to Randolph pointed out that Henry 
drove at a Southern Confederacy and that in New 
York opponents meditated a dissolution of the Union. 
Shortly following the receipt of this letter, Randolph 
became definitely arrayed against the extreme stand 
which Henry was taking. Writings, V, 79-81. 

% David Humphreys to George Washington, as 
printed in John Marshall, Life of George Washington 
(Philadelphia, 1805), II, 117. 

at Writings, Il, 331. 

18 Washington, op. cit., IX, 207. 

” Washington, op. cit., IX, 283, 285, 339; James 
Madison, Sr. to James Madison, January 1788, printed 
in George Bancroft, History of the Formation of the 
Constitution (1889), Ul, 457; Washington to B. Lin- 
coln, ibid., Il, 462; C. Griffin, President of Congress, 
to T. Fitzsimmons, ibid., Il, 461; Madison, op. cit., 
Il, 324. 
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seemed favorably disposed to the new 
government become suspicious and hos- 
tile.?° 

The same appeals which had been 
successful out of doors were to be the 
chief mode of attack in the Convention. 
George Nicholas, who opened the de- 
bates, was hardly seated before Henry be- 
gan the urgent, insistent repetition: the 
people would be disappointed; their 
liberty would be lost, and tyranny would 
arise; a standing army would execute the 
commands of the tyrants; federal tax 
collectors would confiscate all property.”* 
Throughout three weeks of debate these 
pleas were reiterated again and again. 

To overcome any resistance which the 
declamations of Henry, Grayson, and 
Mason might have aroused or reinforced, 
Madison, during the course of the de- 
bates, marshalled his attack around 
premises which would undermine the as- 
sertions of the Anti-constitutionalists. 
He argued, for example, (1) that the most 
frequent causes of despotism and tyranny 
were turbulence, violence, and the abuse 
of power by the majority which pro- 
duced factions, commotions, and an- 
archy; (2) that requisitions which must 
be relied on under confederated systems 
were inefficacious; (3) that the American 
Confederation was too weak to perform 
the proper functions of government; (4) 
that the history of confederations was 
a history of failures; (5) that whereas a 
confederated government could not de- 
fend the right to navigate the Mississippi, 
a federal government could; (6) that na- 
tional authority over the militia was 
necessary for the defense of the coun- 
try; (7) that the power of levying taxes 
was necessary for the preservation of a 
government.*? 

The real force of these arguments is 
lost upon the modern reader unless he 
Ps Writings, V, 71; Washington, op. cit., IX, 283, 


Elliot, op. cit., III, 41, 51-58. 
Elliot, op. cit., II. 
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goes behind the generalizations to seek 
the instances to which Madison only 
casually alluded. For example, when 
Madison alluded to the “diversity of 
sentiment which pervades America” and 
the consequent danger of dictatorship, 
the delegates recalled that during the 
Revolution, when Congress was torn by 
factions, Virginia, facing invasion, almost 
voted to give Henry the powers of a dicta- 
tor.?* Furthermore, at the very moment he 
was speaking, Madison had among his 
papers a letter which Richard Henry Lee 
had written to the Virginia delegates in 
Congress and which urged Congress to 
“possess the General with dictatorial 
powers.”** Thus, the delegates were re- 
minded that it was weak and ineffectual 
governments which led to dictatorships, 
not strong ones. Similarly, the delegates, 
especially those who had served in the 
army,”* or in Congress** were aware of 
the real significance behind the allusion 
to the obstructionist tactics of Rhode 
Island and her commerce with the 
enemy,”* the reference to the insult to 
Congress,”* the reminder of the multipli- 
city of inlets and harbors which exposed 


*% Rives, op. cit., I, 284. 

* Ibid., 286. 

* Bland, Carrington, Samuel Cabell, Clendening, 
Darke, Fleming, Grayson, Innes. Lawson, Henry Lee 
of Westmoreland, Mathews, Mason, Marshall, Monroe, 
M’Kee, Moore of Rockbridge, Wilson, Nicholas, Read, 
Riddick, Steele, Adam Stephen, Stuart of Augusta, 
Stuart of Greenbrier, Zane, Grigsby. Op. cit., I, 35-36. 

* Harrison, Pendleton, Grayson, Henry Lee, Mon- 
roe, Edmund Randolph, George Wythe, Innes. Ibid., 


2 
- * Elliot, op. cit., III, 89. The instance referred to 
occurred in 1781. The army was in distress. Funds 
were needed for executing the war. Con sub- 
mitted a recommendation to the states that it be 

nted the power to levy a 5 per cent impost on 
imports. All the states complied except Rhode Island. 
(Rives, op. cit., I, 138-147.) One of the results of 
this refusal was that when Cornwallis invaded Vir- 
ginia later in 1781, Congress was almost powerless to 
conduct an adequate defense. (Madison, Writings, I, 
138-147). 

Elliot, op. cit., II, 89. Madison had been a 
member of Congress in June, 1783, when a mutinous 
band of soldiers demanding pay drew up in the street 
before the State House where Congress had assembled. 
He described, in a letter written at the time, that 
part of the incident which followed Pennsylvania's 
refusal to suppress the mutiny or protect Congress. 
(Writings, 1, 483). Finally, after it was learned that 
even a repetition of the insult would not likely 
prompt the State to act, moved to Prince- 
ton. 
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Virginia to the dangers of invasion.” 
Madison’s arguments also recalled to 
them the inability of Congress to provide 
equipment or supplies for the army, the 
desperate financial plight of the govern- 
ment, the indifference of the states, the 
chaos overtaking commerce, the conflicts 
between states, the contempt in which 
the government was held, both at home 
and abroad. Instances covered by these 
general arguments most of the delegates 
had witnessed first hand. What they had 
not seen, they had heard discussed again 
and again.*° 

In his reasonings from accepted prem- 
ises, Madison is chiefly characterized 
by the philosophical cast of his thinking. 
Ever seeking the underlying systems of 
causation which led to the decline and 
fall of democratic states, Madison traced 
the relationships between defective prin- 
ciples of government and the rise of 
sanguinary disorders and civil wars 
which ultimately reduced to ruin the 
great confederacies and leagues of both 
ancient and modern times. So varied and 


*Elliot, op. cit., III, 91. This casual reference 
carried weight, for Virginia had suffered from the 
invasions of the British armies. Richmond had been 
twice occupied. Military stores had been seized, 
private property destroyed. One expedition was sent 
to capture the legislature in session at or near Char- 
lottesville. Several of the members were captured, 
and Jefferson, ex-governor by three days, narrowly 
escaped, (Rives, . cit., I, 280-281; Writings, I, 138- 
147.) Madison had feared these events. In a letter to 
Edmund Pendleton, dated Jan. 9, 1781, he wrote of 
the “accessibleness of the country because of | 
and easily navigated bays and rivers.” (Writings, I, 
122.) 

* The letters of Madison and Washington give 
representative accounts of the events erred to. 
Two short excerpts from letters from Madison will 
suffice. “The letters from General Washington and 
the Commissary General, for some time past, give a 
most alarming picture of the state and prospects of 
the magazines. Application to the contiguous states 
on the subject, have been ted from every quar- 
ter, till they seem to have lost all their force. Whether 
any degree of danger and necessity will arouse them 
to provide for the winter season now hastening upon 
us, I am unwilling to decide, for I fear the worst.” 
(Nov. 14, 1780, Writings, I, 61.) “The necessity of 
arming Congress with coercive powers, arises from 
the shameful deficiencies of some of the States which 
are capable of yielding their apportioned supplies, 
and the military exactions to which others, already 
exhausted by the enemy and our own troops, are in 
consequence exposed.” (April 16, 1781, Writings, I, 
130.) Cf. Writings, I, 77, 95, 96, 120, 175-176, 407, 
463, 484; Washington, op. cit., TX, 11, 32, 69, 79, 
266; and Jefferson, op. cit., 1, 78, 83, 243, 244-245, 252. 
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copious were the sources of his informa- 
tion and so penetrating was the action 
of his intellect that from a confusing 
complex of events, personages, institu- 
tions, and social forces, he was able to 
untangle those principles which, when 
operative in a democratic government, 
meant its destruction. Thus, the defec- 
tive foundations of a free government 
were shown to be the lack of power to 
tax and to regulate commerce, the want 
of authority over the militia, and the 
reliance upon a loose association of states, 
each possessing complete sovereignty and 
each responsible only to itself, In the 
force of his reasoning and in the ampli- 
tude of his thought, Madison may be 
compared to Edmund Burke. Like Burke, 
Madison sought to convince by a display 
of all the facts, analogies, relations, or 
tendencies which were pertinent to the 
case, and which discovered the solution 
to rest on immutable principles. Al- 
though lacking Burke's prodigality of 
detail, Madison’s speaking revealed as 
great a power of generalization, and it 
was this characteristic which made Madi- 
son, as it did Burke, “a scientific states- 
man.” 

In refutation as well as in constructive 
thought Madison demonstrated singular 
skill. His refutation is marked by two 
significant features, the first of which 
is the extreme versatility of method. All 
three of the major methods of refuta- 
tion were used, seemingly with equal 
facility as the situation demanded, and 
the special methods were used so skilfully 
that Henry and Grayson were never able 
to extricate themselves from their own 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 

The second characteristic of Madison's 
refutation may be called, for want of a 
better term, cumulative force. In answer- 
ing objections, Madison seldom, if ever, 
relied upon a single argument. Instead 
he bound together a number of differ- 
ent arguments and hurled them at the 
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crucial weaknesses in his opponents’ posi- 
tion. This cumulative character gave to 
his refutation an almost irresistible 
strength which so baffled Henry and 
Grayson that they merely repeated or 
shifted ground. 

Space does not permit adequate de- 
scription of the other methods of persua- 
sion which Madison employed. In the 
main, however, ethical proof was limited 
to extreme fairness in discussion, and 
to civility and courtesy to associates and 
rivals alike. More than one contemporary 
remarked that Madison was never known 
to do an indiscreet thing. That his moral 
character also exerted a strong influence 
goes without question, especially when 
the subjects of religious liberty and the 
navigation of the Mississippi were dis- 
cussed. 

Upon pathetic proof Madison placed 
little reliance, for he had taken to heart 
the instructions of his former teacher 
when Witherspoon had declared, “. . . 
there are persons much better fitted for 
it by nature than others. . . . Professed 
scholars will be able to discover truth 
and defend it . . .; but they are seldom 
equal for the tender and the pathetic to 
those who have been much in what is 
called the world.” 


Ill 


A just appraisal of the effectiveness of 
any speaker is probably an ideal not to 
be attained, Friends are found to ex- 
aggerate, and rivals to belittle. The in- 
fluence exerted by other speakers, the 
weight of friendships, the sway of per- 
sonal animosities, and the insinuation of 
private hopes and fears form too com- 
plex a pattern to permit complete 
analysis. 

Estimates of Madison's effectiveness 
are contradictory and at times erroneous. 
Beveridge, for example, concludes that 


Bs John Witherspoon, Works (Philadelphia, 1800) 
» 421. 


Madison was extremely unpopular and 
ineffective, but the evidence he cites is 
incomplete and misleading.** On the 
other hand, Julius W. Pratt commits the 
grave error of asserting that Madison's 
arguments on the ability of the new 
government to defend the right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi “allayed the chief 
fear of the delegates from the Kentucky 
district, with the result that most of them 
voted for Ratification.’’** 

To estimate fairly the effectiveness of 
Madison’s speaking in the Convention, 
we must keep definitely in mind certain 
factors related to the voting. First of all, 
most of the delegates voted according to 
the instructions or wishes of their con- 
stituents.** Both the Constitutionalists 
and the Anti-constitutionalists knew 
how most of the votes would be cast as 
soon as the elections of the delegates had 
been held. The struggle throughout the 
debates was for the votes of the doubtful 
delegates, who, for the most part, were 
known to come from the upper counties 
and from Kentucky. On June 13, Madi- 
son wrote to Hamilton, “If we have a 
majority at all, it does not exceed three 
or four. If we lose it, Kentucke will be 
the cause; they are generally if not un- 
animously against us.’’** Five days later, 

® Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall 
(1916), I, 384. Beveridge cites Grigsby, op. cit., I, 
46, for proof. In the passage cited, however, Grigsby 
is referring only to the opinion of the Assembly of 
1785-86. Grigsby bases his judgment on the fact that 
Madison had John Tyler, who was known not to be 
sympathetic towards a strong Federal government, to 
introduce the resolution requesting a convention of 
delegates from all the states. 

Madison's popularity was later shown, when in 
1788, in spite of Henry's success in securing a dis- 
tricting of the state which placed Madison's county 
in a strong Anti-Federalist district, Madison was 


elected to the first United States Congress. Bancroft, 
op. cit., II, 488-489. 

Libby gives evidence of Madison's popularity with 
the Presbyterians and the Baptists because of his 
activity in defeating a tax to support religious in- 
struction, and concludes that this popularity was 
responsible for winning a number of counties over to 
the Constitutionalists. Orin Grant Libby, The Geo- 
= Distribution of the Vote of the Thirteen 
tates on the Federal Constitution, 1787-8 (Madison, 
1896), P. 37- 

*% Dictionary of American Biography (1933), XII, 
18 


iE 
* Libby, op. cit., pp. 89-92. 
* Hamilton MSS, Library of Congress. 
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Grayson wrote to Dane: “We have got 
ten out of thirteen of the Kentucke mem- 
bers but we wanted the whole; & I don’t 
know yet that we have got one of the four 
upper counties: this is an important 
point & which both sides are contending 
for by every means in their power.’’** 

One important question, then, is what 
effect the votes of the doubtful delegates 
had on the decision of the Convention. 

The Convention voted first on a reso- 
lution that called for amendments prior 
to ratification. That resolution was de- 
feated by a vote of 88 to 80. The Con- 
vention then voted on the resolution to 
ratify, and this carried, 89 to 79. A re- 
versal of five votes would have defeated 
the efforts to ratify. 

How did the doubtful delegates vote? 
Moore and M’Kee of Rockbridge 
County,’7 and Humphrey Marshall of 
Fayette County, Kentucky,** ignoring 
their instructions, voted for ratification. 
M’Clerry of the upper county of Monon- 
galia and Callis of Louisa*® and the two 
delegates from Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, ignored the wishes of their con- 
stituents and cast their ballots for 
ratification.“ Thus, in spite of the hopes 
of Grayson and the violent efforts of all 
the Anti-constitutionalist speakers to 
secure all the Kentucky votes and other 
doubtful ones*' the speakers for the 
Constitution thwarted them, 

The question then remains: Did the 
speaking of Madison play an important 
part in convincing those delegates to vote 
against their instructions or against the 
wishes of their constituents? Although 
the answer cannot be definitive, it ap- 
pears that Madison's power to convince 
was one of the primary factors. After 
Madison's speech of June 6, young 
Bushrod Washington wrote his uncle: 

* Dane MSS, Library of Congress. 

* Grigsby, op. cit., I, 346. 

op. cit., 92. 
Henry, op. cit., I, 337. 


” Libby, op. cit., p. 115. 
“ Grigsby, op. cit., I, 245. 
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Mr. Madison followed [Randolph, who had 
followed Henry] with such force of reasoning 
and a display of such irresistible truths that 
the opposition seemed to have quitted the 
field. However, I am not so sanguine as to 
trust to appearances, or even flatter myself 
that he made many converts. A few I have 
been confidently informed he did influence, 
who were decidedly in the opposition.‘ 


Several days later J. B. Cutting wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson: 


There is a gentleman just arrived from 
Virginia; left the convention debating on 
the eleventh of June. He says he attended 
several days, and that nothing can exceed 
the seeming violence with which Mr. Henry 
and Colonel Grayson combat the constitu- 
tion, except the ability with which Mr. Madi- 
son and Governor Randolph advocate it. 


Another witness wrote to Jefferson that 
Madison bore the burden of defending 
the Constitution** and a fourth testified: 


The impression made by the powerful 
arguments of Madison and the overwhelming 
eloquence of Henry can never fade from 
my mind. I thought them almost supernat- 
ural. They seemed raised up by Providence, 
each in his own way to produce great re- 
sults; the one by his grave, dignified, and 
irresistible arguments to convince and en- 
lighten mankind; the other by his brilliant 
and enrapturing eloquence to lead whither- 
soever he would.*® 


Thus, if we may judge by the record 
and by the testimony, it seems probable 
that Madison's speaking was a principal 
factor in saving the Constitution in 
Virginia.” 

That Madison’s eloquence was held 
in the highest regard generally is amply 
evident. In the eyes of his contemporaries 
he did not suffer by comparison with 
orators like Patrick Henry, Alexander 
Hamilton, James Wilson, and John 


# Washington, op. cit., IX, 378, footnote. Beveridge, 
op. cit., 1, 395, drops the last sentence from his cita- 
tion of this testimony when he concludes that Madi- 
son was not effective. 

* Printed in Bancroft, op. cit., Il, 482. 

Jefferson, op. cit., II, 481. 

Quoted in Rives, op. cit., I, 610. 

* See also Lyon Gardiner Tyler, History of Virginia 
(Chicago, 1924), Il, 294; and Hunt, op. cit., p. 66. 
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Marshall, even though his style of speak- 
ing possessed none of those qualities of 
eloquence essential to popular acclaim. 
James Pierce, a member of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, wrote of Madison: 


Every person seems to acknowledge his 
greatness. He blends together the profound 
politician with the Scholar. In the manage- 
ment of every great question, he took the 
lead in the Convention, and tho’ he cannot 
be called an Orator, he is a most agreeable, 
eloquent and convincing Speaker.‘* 


Even Fisher Ames, whose disdain for 
Madison’s person and aversion to his 
principles were more than once intem- 
perately expressed, wrote, not without 
reluctance, that Madison possessed a 
sound judgment which could “perceive 
truth with great clearness and trace it 
through the mazes of debate without 
losing it.” For this inestimable talent 
and for his powers of perspicuous and 
methodical reasoning, Ames was com- 


* Writings, III, 42, footnote. 


pelled to admit that Madison was re- 
markable.* 

The highest praise of Madison's elo- 
quence comes from John Marshall. “If 
I were called upon,” said Marshall, “to 
say who of all the men I have known had 
the greatest power to convince, I should 
perhaps say Mr. Madison, while Mr. 
Henry had without doubt the greatest 
power to persuade.”** Later, near the 
close of his life, after Marshall had fre- 
quently heard most of the great orators 
of America, including Webster, Wirt, 
and Clay, he, being asked who of all the 
public speakers he had heard he con- 
sidered the most eloquent, replied, 
“Eloquence has been defined as the art 
of persuasion. If it include persuasion 
by convincing, Mr. Madison was the 
most eloquent man I ever heard.”*° 


** Fisher Ames, Works, ed. Seth Ames (Boston, 
1854), I, 49. 
“ George Morgan, The True Patrick Henry (Phila- 
delphia, 1929), P. 353- P 
Quoted in Rives, op. cit., Il, 612. 


F ANY student of the theatre were to 
name the half-dozen outstanding 
critics in the history of American drama, 
his list would somewhere include the 
name of William Winter. If he were to 
limit ‘his period to.the Brown Decades, 
from 1865 to 1895, there is little doubt 
that Winter would be his single choice. 
The sheer volume of Winter’s writings 
constitutes a claim to recognition. During 
each theatrical season for nearly half a 
century, he made almost daily contribu- 
tions to the columns of The New York 
Tribune. At various times throughout 
his career he wrote regularly for several 
magazines including, among others, The 
Critic, The North American Review, 
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Harper's Weekly, Collier's, and The 
Saturday Evening Post. He published 
twenty-seven books on the theatre, begin- 
ning in 1881 with The Jeffersons which 
traces the history of the famous acting 
family both in England and America, 
and ending with the massive two-volume 
Life of David Belasco published posthu- 
mously in 1918. He edited and adapted 
numerous plays, and he was besides in 
his own time a poet of considerable repu- 
tation. 

Today Winter stands as the most 
eminent example of a kind of theatrical 
critic who is non-existent in modern 
journalism. For here is a writer who 
extravagantly praised or violently con- 
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demned in “good set terms.” Spurning 
safe generalities as cowardly and in- 
effective, he never failed to direct his 
comments at particular personalities. 
Evidence that his judgments were re- 
spectfully, even anxiously, received is 
furnished in the Kaufman and Hart 
play, The Fabulous Invalid. The first 
scene is a New York opening in 1900 at 
which both actors and producers are 
apprehensive of what Winter will say. 


I 


Producers, of course, are still lamenting 
that the critics can ruin the run of a 
play. But when did you ever see in Burns 
Mantle’s column such an announcement 
as this: “Next Saturday evening the 
stage of the Broadway Theater is to be 
disgraced with the vulgar and disreput- 
able farce of ‘Pink Dominoes’”?* Or 
when did even George Jean Nathan 
include in an advance notice such state- 
ments as these? 

The play is a low, vulgar, stupid libel on 
American society; and if the community—as 
we believe—respects itself, Mr. Daly will be 
permitted to present it to empty benches. 
. . » We earnestly hope, therefore, that Mr. 
Daly's production of “Uncle Sam” will be a 
disastrous failure, such as will teach a lesson 
to him and to the impertinent little French- 
man who wrote it.? 


Early in his career Winter became con- 
vinced that satirical ridicule is the one 
always dangerous weapon in fighting 
what is immoral or inartistic, a convic- 
tion to which he steadfastly adhered 
throughout his life. He tersely dismissed 
one incompetent actress by writing: “Her 
success consisted in the fact that she did 
not break down.” He said of T. W. 
Keene’s performance of Richard III: 

Its locomotive peculiarities suggest the 


Pantoloon of the pantomime. This Gloster 
impels himself by means of a skating motion 


1 The New York Tribune, XXXVII (February 13, 


875), 5- 
2 Ibid., XXXII (March 6, 1878), 4. 
* Ibid., XXXII (December 19, 1872), 4. 
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of the legs combined with a wriggling motion 
of the body, so that he appears to be afflicted 
simultaneously with sciatica, bunions, rickets, 
heaves, and St. Vitus’s dance.‘ 


And he found Cora Brown Potter and 
Kyrle Bellew “about as interesting as a 
couple of grasshoppers would be arrang- 
ing their stridulous loves in the hollow 
of a cabbage leaf.”* Commenting on the 
program notes which E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe furnished for their 
production of John the Baptist, Winter 
wrote: 


Mr. Sothern’s exploration of Scripture and 
Sudermann had determined that Salome and 
John are celestial bearers of a message of 
love, commissioned to instruct the com- 
munity that love is “not altogether lascivious 
and sensual,” but really a good thing... . 
“This matter,” he asseverated, ought really 
“to be explained,” and there was no place 
as good as the theater for preaching sermons. 
He declared (generous soul!) that he would 
preach them, and that Miss Marlowe like- 
wise would exhort the populace, she too hav- 
ing received the light from on high. Mr. 
Sothern did not disguise his opinion that 
Miss Marlowe's Salome dance was, perhaps, 
a trifle middle-aged as a saltatory feat, but 


‘he deemed it an edifying performance and 


calculated to do wonders in the service of 
morality. . . . These little gems of thought 
which actors contribute to the public infor- 
mation are useful in many ways, especially as 
side-lights on the mental conditions of their 
authors.® 


It must not be assumed by any means, 
however, that Winter was exclusively a 
carping critic. He made a general practice 
of restricting his sarcasm to those plays 
and performances which he felt were 
detrimental to the public welfare. 
When, on the other hand, he discovered 
an actor or producer or dramatist who 
made it his purpose to exert an enno- 
bling influence upon his audience, who 
presented a “delicately exaggerated” 
picture of life with sufficient artistry to 

*Ibid., XLII (February 3, 1884), 6. 
* Ibid., LIL (December 13, 1892), 6 


*William Winter, The Wallet of Time (1913), Ul, 
113-114. 
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render his efforts effective, Winter's 
praise must have warmed to the same 
degree that his condemnation chilled. 
And there is no doubt that a group of 
important players, among them Ada 
Rehan, Mary Anderson, John McCul- 
lough, Helena Modjeska, even Booth 
and Irving, are in some measure indebted 
to Winter, both for the popularity they 
enjoyed while they were living and for 
the fact that their names are still remem- 
bered now that they are dead. Through- 
out his life Winter praised in flowery 
Victorian language. Thus he declared 
that Ada Rehan’s great success in the 
roles of Katherine and Viola was due to 
the “profound sincerity of her feeling,— 
over which her glee was seen to play, as 
moonlight plays upon the rippling sur- 
face of the ocean depth.” And about the 
memory of Mary Anderson he felt “an 
atmosphere of gentle loveliness, affecting 
the mind like a strain of music heard at 
a distance on a moonlit summer sea.” 


II 


To such a theatre as these actors re- 
presented—to the theatre of Booth and 
Irving and Charlotte Cushman— he was 
zealously devoted. In fact he dedicated 
his life to winning for it and for them 
a respected place in the community. For 
Winter was ever the actors’ champion. 
He interested himself in the physical 
conditions under which they worked; he 
defended them against the dictatorial 
stage‘manager; he upheld their moral 
standards, and used his influence upon 
every possible occasion to gain them 
social recognition. He often lamented 
that most theatre buildings give so little 
attention to the comfort and convenience 
of the actor. The opening of a new 
theatre with ample arrangements behind 
the curtain as well as in front of it 


TWilliam Winter, Shadows of the Stage (1895), 


III, 44. 
William Winter, Other Days (1908), p. 255- 
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called for a special article in the Tribune. 
He once told with fitting indignation 
how on a vaudeville tour Mlle. Fritzi 
Scheff had been expected to change her 
costumes in a dressing room that re- 
mained uncleaned after having been oc- 
cupied by a trained pig act. Before the 
existence of Actors Equity, he constantly 
advocated that producers be obliged 
to pay some salary during the rehearsal 
period, especially to the minor actors 
who suffered most from long rehearsals 
and short runs. 

When some unsuspecting clergyman 
happened to attack the acting profession, 
Winter had a capital opportunity for 
showing his colors. During one period 
he kept a clipping file of all the crimes 
and errors of the church, and on such an 
occasion he merely retaliated by printing 
a few of them. One of his books contains 
seven-and-a-half pages of such items as 
these: 

On April 21 Bishop Wesley J. Grimes, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, was arrested in Camden, 
New Jersey, on a warrant issued by Justice 
Miller of Jersey City, on complaint of Rev. 
J. H. Morgan, of Bordentown, New Jersey, 
charged with having stolen $150 from the 
Super-annuated Ministers’ Fund.® 

On October 7 Rev. DeWitt Clinton 
Sharpe, of Schenectady, New York, was sen- 
tenced by Justice Van Kirke to three and one 
half years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for the crime of abducting, for immoral pur- 
poses, a girl, Miss , aged fourteen.?® 


While he did not intend to represent the 
theatre as~devoid of blemish, he was 
happy to point out that its history “con- 
tains no such record of iniquity in any 
period as that which startles and shocks 
the reader of the history of the 


Church.”* 
Ill 


To appreciate Winter’s critical theories 
it is always necessary to keep in mind 


* William Winter, The Wallet of Time (1913), Hl, 
624. 

Ibid., 1, 646. 

" Ibid., 11, 648. 
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the high opinion he entertained of the 
influence of the theatre. He believed 
that the stage is an institution higher 
than any amusement and that it exerts 
an influence upon society “second only 
to that of the hearthstone,” a conviction 
expressed again and again in his criti- 
cisms. Growing up in the days of the 
great actor managers, Macready, Charles 
Kean, Forrest, and later observing the suc- 
cess with which Booth, Irving, and others 
managed their own companies, he con- 
sidered the actor the rightful custodian 
of the theatre and, therefore, a person 
of tremendous influence. He maintained 
that the actor has the power to be either 
a public benefactor or a great evil force 
and that members of the theatrical pro- 
fession must realize and accept the re- 
sponsibility their position entails. It was 
his contention that the purpose of acting 
is not proclamation of the actor’s talents. 
He insisted rather that the actor should 
be concerned with exerting a beneficial 
influence upon the public, attempting 
always to check the gross and degrading 
forces that are ever active upon society. 
It was his opinion that mere technical 
skill counts for little. The actor who 
does not radiate more than artistic pro- 
ficiency can impart nothing of spiritual 
or mental value, and so fails in the 
demands of his office. Thus the true 
greatness of Mary Anderson's impersona- 
tions of Hermione and Perdita lay not 
in the exquisite artistry with which she 
assumed the two characters, but in her 
“denotement of the elevating loveliness 
of the human soul.” 

Winter believed that Mary Anderson's 
success was due not to beauty, nor to 
caprice, nor even to artistic skill, but 
rather to the noble mind that lay behind 
her artistry. It was, moreover, one of his 
critical tenets that the great and good 
artist is first of all a great and good man. 
He could not agree with some other 
critics that the personality of the artist 
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and his creation of art are entirely 
distinct. He was willing to admit that 
a work of art should be judged as a 
work of art and nothing else, but he 
contended that the moral and spiritual 
and intellectual being of the artist is 
reflected in his work; the one outshines 
the other and cannot be concealed. Since 
he recognized that either great character 
or great artistry tends to palliate defects, 
he could overlook (as many critics can- 
not) technical deficiences where there 
seemed to be a spirit of beauty and 
nobility. He was, on the other hand, the 
more willing to endure Swift's misan- 
thropy because of his literary genius. But 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell he found alto- 
gether unacceptable because he consid- 
ered her neither a great actress nor a great 
woman. 

Perhaps the most interesting person- 
ality to consider at this point is Sarah 
Bernhardt, who vividly illustrates Win- 
ter’s principle that the acting is the actor. 
She proved to his entire satisfaction that 
a selfish frivolous woman cannot hide 
herself behind even a perfect technique. 
He found in the “divine Sarah” nothing 
to admire except her consummate the- 
atrical skill and her facinating person- 
ality. Writing of her first appearance 
in America, he said she was undoubtedly 
a genius within a limited range, but that 
genius is not necessarily greatness and 
that her art was not of the highest order. 
He regretted that such splendid talents 
should be possessed by a woman so in- 
sincere and artificial, one who did not 
and (at least in his opinion) could not 
represent characters of any exaltation; 
one who by making house pets of tigers 
and sleeping in coffins had made a name 
which should have stood for something 
fine, a symbol of affectation and extrava- 
gance. He felt that her most successful 
roles were carnal images, characterized by 
nothing finer than sexual passion, and 
that to see her in these was to see all 
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that her nature had the power to dis- 
close.*? 

He was, of course, not in agreement 
with most critics in his judgment of 
Bernhardt. While his contemporaries 
rhapsodized without reservation, Winter 
considered her only an expert craftsman, 
in no measure an actress comparable to 
Charlotte Cushman, Ada Rehan, or 
Ellen Terry. Her two finest qualities, 
intelligence and passion, she was willing 
to vitiate on a series of repulsive char- 
acters illumining that which was men- 
tally and spiritually degrading. She failed 
to realize her possibilities as an actress be- 
cause she failed to realize her possibilities 
as a woman. Winter felt that no one was 
ever better in mind or spirit from seeing 
Bernhardt, a fact that he could not ig- 
nore in making a critical estimate of her 
work. 

Similarly, Winter maintained that 
Edwin Forrest’s service to the theatre 
consisted only in improving the art of 
acting for the lower order of public in- 
telligence. Among this class of theatre- 
goers he was idolized, but to others he 
was usually superfluous. Winter termed 
him a “muscular chieftain,” considering 
his principal quality to be a kind of 
animal splendor which never transcended 
the bounds of prosaic realism. He de- 
clared Forrest’s career a “magnificent 
failure” because his existence was a 
“tempest.” He scored the actor's selfish- 
ness, his conceit, his explosive temper, 
his lack of dignity, although in so doing 
he incurred the wrath of a considerable 
number of Forrest’s followers. 

Even though Winter often declared 
that his reviews were written for the 
community and not for the theatrical 
profession, he was, nevertheless, an ex- 
pert judge of acting technique. When he 
found a young actor promising enough 
to warrant the effort, he could instruct 
and encourage in a manner that no 


The New York Tribune, XL (November 
1880), 5. 


longer prevails among dramatic critics. 
He advised Wilson Barrett, for example, 
to overcome a tendency to preach and 
pose in somewhat “pretty” attitudes of 
physical display, Especially since Barrett 
did not possess a mobile countenance 
nor a flexible body Winter thought he 
should attempt to make up for these 
defects by diversity of action and by a 
rich and varied vocalism.** He cautioned 
Ethel Barrymore at the time of her ap- 
pearance in Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines not to depend entirely upon 
youth and buoyant personality, but to 
learn the techniques of her profession 
thoroughly..* He made suggestions to 
Robert Mantell regarding his make-up 
as King Lear. The too ample beard 
tended to cover his facial expression and 
to muffle his voice.*® 

Winter could also recreate in his 
writings with a vividness almost unsur- 
passed in theatrical commentaries, the 
performance of a James W. Wallack as 
the melodramatic Fagin in Oliver Twist, 
of a Charlotte Cushman as the Meg 
Merrilies of Guy Mannering, or of a 
Richard Mansfield as the crook-backed 
Gloucester. His many years of regular 
playgoing and his amazing erudition in 
theatrical history enabled him to judge 
most performances upon a comparative 
basis. Then, too, it must be remembered 
that he wrote of a theatre in which the 
actor was paramount. Until the close of 
the century the performance, not the 
play, was the thing. In the days before 
Ibsen, it was rhetoric that mattered. Dur- 
ing the years of his ascendency Winter 
did not need to consider whether the 
dramatist had spoken intelligently upon 
some social problem. And because he 
did not need to give time and space to 
a discussion of Fascism or labor unions, 
he did not need quickly to dispose of 
the actor in his last paragraph. In fact 
he frequently wrote his comments upon 


% Ibid., XLIV (November 15, 1884), 4. 
% Ibid., LXIV (November 16, 1904), 7. 
% Ibid., LXVI (November g, 1906), 7. 
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the play itself before he went to the 
theatre so that all of his attention could 
be given to the performance and, in- 
cidentally, so that he could make his 
deadline and still catch the last ferry to 
his home on Staten Island. 

With the coming of the problem play, 
with the passing of the grand style of 
acting, his authority began to decline. 
He wrote for a culture in which the 
social arbiters were Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and James Russell Lowell, men 
who confused art with morality and who 
dictated that only that should be written 
which they were willing for their daugh- 
ters to read. When the “delicate ex- 
aggerations” of Robertson and Gilbert 
were replaced by the realism of Pinero 
and Shaw, Winter ceased to comment 
intelligently. He could not tolerate the 
offensive Mrs. Tanqueray on the Ameri- 
can stage. He could not appreciate a 
performance in which the conflict was 
psychological and in which the crises 
were not punctuated with flaring rheto- 
ric. Victorian by temperament and 
training, adhering stubbornly to a single 
point of view, he remained unchanging 
in the face of a changing drama which 
was reflecting a changing day. 


IV 


Winter has a claim upon our interest 
because his reviews and his books con- 
stitue a storehouse of information for 
the stage historian; because he was 
recognizedly an excellent commentator 
on the theatre of Booth and Irving, 
and on the actors and acting that went 
into the making of that theatre. Further- 
more, with a high and honest belief in 
the possibilities of the actor’s profession, 
he did more than any other critic of his 
day to promote a recognition of the art 
of acting and of the dignity of the stage. 
Deducting all the obvious shortcomings 
of his later years, we may say that 
William Winter, the Victorian, stands, 
and must continue to stand, as the fore- 
most theatrical critic of his time, If, 
toward the end of his career, the theatre 
had become to him a kind of den of 
iniquity, it still had the power of becom- 
ing an instrument of far greater good 
than its mercenary keepers could see or 
understand. And the ideals that he pre- 
sented to those who were content to look 
upon the stage merely as a place of 
entertainment, moral or vile, might be 
heeded by many a critic of today and 


tomorrow. 


HE institution of the showboat may 
very properly be cited as a symbol 
of the spirit of the American frontier, 
for it is not only a complement to certain 
phases of the westward movement but 
also is firm proof of the American ability 
to adapt older institutions to immediate 
needs. Early in the nineteenth century 
the cultural boundary of the republic 
was moving westward, and while there 
were barely half a million white people 
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west of the Alleghenies in 1800, there 
were nearly eight times that number in 
1820. In 1800, with the exception of New 
Orleans, there was not a single collection 
of houses in all the West that was any- 
thing more than a village, while by 1820 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St. Louis were all thriving commercial 
cities. By 1825 the American frontier 
had made its way from the Allegheny 
Mountains—across the treacherous forests 
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of Ohio, across the plains of Indiana and 
Illinois—to rest on the banks of the 
Mississippi. 

With the introduction of the steam- 
boat to the West in 1812, that region 
entered upon an unprecedented phase 
of economic expansion, It required no 
financial wizard or foresighted genius to 
realize the possibilities for trading and 
commerce offered by the plantations and 
river communities. While the Natchez 
and the Robert E. Lee were reaping rich 
rewards from serving the larger towns 
along the Mississippi River, hundreds of 
smaller boats, acting as floating stores, 
were supplying the lesser communities 
and individuals along the river with 
everything from groceries and dry goods 
to horseshoes and china; few items popu- 
lar in the East failed to find their way 
onto the trading boats of the West. Nor 
was it uncommon for curio boats, itiner- 
ant photographers, waxworks, and “raree- 
shows” to tie up at the docks of the more 
thriving communities. 

Along with the calico, the vanilla fla- 
voring, and the sculpture, however, came 
amusements and merchandise of not such 
a wholesome nature. Before the Civil 
War there were so many gambling boats, 
floating bars, and “boats of ill repute” 
on the western waters that more than 
one high-minded community would not 
permit even the most innocent merchant 
to land for fear he was a purveyor of more 
than mere household necessities. The 
evils prompting this opposition were so 
odious that when floating amusement 
boats of a high calibre were put on the 
rivers after the Civil War, it was all but 
impossible to convince many communi- 
ties that there was not something evil 
and degrading about them. 

Immediately prior to and during this 
commercial development of western 
waterways, the theatre west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains was itself in the 
process of great expansion. At the open- 


ing of the nineteenth century there was 
not a single established theatre west of 
the Alleghenies, but by 1818 New Orleans 
had two theatres, by 1824 five theatres, 
and by 1849 not less than eight; five 
theatres were built in Cincinnati between 
1815 and 1832; St. Louis had an estab- 
blished theatre by 1827; and between 
1812 and 1836 no less than a total of 
seventeen theatres were built in the 
states of Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Georgia.! Before the century was half 
over there was scarcely a river commun- 
ity of any size that did not have at least 
the simple facilities required by the 
traveling companies of that time. These 
legitimate theatres between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi, however, 
were in large part merely an extension 
of the theatrical activity of the East, a 
sort of foreign importation. It is small 
wonder therefore that, whenever the 
theatre of the East came into contact 
with the western system of waterways, 
a truly indigenous theatrical institution 
—the floating theatre or showboat— 
should also develop. 


I 


It is impossible to say exactly who 
built the first showboat, but it is known 
that soon after the United States pur- 
chased the Louisiana Territory, itinerant 
players were frequently seen throughout 
the West. It is easy to imagine that one 
of these companies, in lieu of better 
facilities, gave performances on their 
keel-boat or raft, and thus introduced 
the first real showboat. 

The earliest date in showboat history 
of which we can be sure is 1817, when 
Noah M. Ludlow and a little band of 
actors crossed the Blue Ridge to the 
headwaters of the Cumberland River, 


1 Francis Courtney Wemyss, Wemyss’ Chronology of 
the American Stage, from 1753 to 1852 (1852), pp. 12- 
14, 177- 
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playing at the wayside inns along the 
way. Once at the Cumberland, the party 
transformed a flatboat into a theatre and 
set out for the Mississippi with a show 
that evidently passed muster on the 
frontier, This theatre was merely a rude 
shelter built upon their flatboat, but it 
was adequate for the frontier audience 
of that early date. Unfortunately, we 
have no details of the size of this show- 
boat; but since it had a flatboat as a 
foundation, it was probably between 12 
and 20 feet wide and under 120 feet 
long. 

Late in the next decade the Chapman 
family, consisting of William Chapman, 
Sr., his wife, and five children—all of 
whom are now almost legendary in the 
history of the early American stage— 
began to operate their floating theatre. 
Although Ludlow is credited with build- 
ing the first real showboat, the Chapmans 
can claim the honor of having one of 
the most famous of the early showboats 
and of being the first showboat family. 
For ten years the senior Chapman plied 
the waters between Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans playing one-night-stands of The 
Stranger and Cinderella and other popu- 
lar plays at fifty cents admission. The 
large size of his family made it possible 
to cast the majority of his plays without 
having to go outside the family circle. 

Noah M. Ludlow, himself, has left us 
a firsthand account of the Chapman or- 
ganization in his sparkling Dramatic 
Life as I Found It. 


My first knowledge of this family was, if 
my recollection be correct, about the year 
1831 or 1832, when I beheld a large flat- 
boat, with a rude kind of house built upon 
it, having a ridge-roof, above which projected 
a staff with a flag attached, upon which was 
plainly visible the word “Theatre.” This 
singular object attracted my attention as it 
was laying tied up at the landing in Cincin- 
nati, and on my making inquiries in regard 
to it, I learned that it was used for a theatri- 
cal company, under the management of a 
Mr. Chapman. ... They were on their 
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“winding way” South to New Orleans, and, 
as I heard afterwards, stopped at every town 
or village on the banks of the river where 
they supposed they could get together a 
sufficient audience, and gave an entertain- 
ment at a small price of admission.? 


We can imagine how the interior of 
the Chapman showboat, and the other 
showboats of that early period, must 
have looked with the narrow, shallow 
stage, muslin curtains, and tallow candle 
footlights. Hard board benches were 
placed across the width of the boat, the 
only undesirable seats being under the 
blazing tallow-dropping chandelier, 
which consisted of a circular hoop with 
tallow drips.* The theatre was not orna- 
mental nor beautiful, but it was a happy 
place and provided many of the citizens 
of the frontier with one of the few tastes 
of make-believe they were ever to enjoy. 
The Chapmans floated down the Ohio 
and Mississippi and “bushwhacked” their 
way up the wild Arkansas and the still 
wilder White River; they danced and 
sang; and everywhere they went they 
spread the charm and geniality charac- 
teristic of the showboat in its purest 
form. 

The most completely chronicled show- 
boat of this early period was Spaulding 
and Rogers’ Floating Circus Palace. It 
is through the material written about 
this remarkable vessel that we are able 
to get some idea of a typical pre-Civil 
War showboat. Their great floating 
amphitheatre was built in 1851 at Cin- 
cinnati; contemporary pictures would 
indicate that it was about 110 feet long 
and 35 feet wide, making it slightly 
shorter and wider than the large river 
steamers at that time. 

This was a large boat constructed for 
equestrian exhibitions, having a circus arena 


forward with seats all around and galleries 
above. The “dress circle” had 1000 cane-seat 


2Noah M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life as I Found It 
(St. Louis,- 1880), II, 569. 

*Dr. Judd, “The Water Days of the Drama,” 
Theatre Magazine, III (1903), 204. 
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arm-chairs, the family circle, the first gallery, 
1500 cushioned settees, and in addition there 
was another gallery seating goo. Off the circus 
arena were dressing rooms for the performers, 
and stables for trained horses. The cabin 
above was equipped with a kitchen and din- 
ing room at the after part of the boat, with 
the reception room, office and staterooms for- 
ward, with a hallway extending from for- 
ward to aft.* 


A large pipe organ supplied the music 
for the performance, and a chime of 
bells across the hurricane deck provided 
free concerts for the crowds who invari- 
ably collected on the river bank. 

Besides the equestrian acts, dramatic 
productions and vaudeville were featur- 
ed in the auditorium, while another 
portion of the showboat contained a 
museum exhibiting the usual collection 
of curios and novelties. The “Ridotto” 
on the tow boat pushing the Floating 
Palace featured band concerts, vaudeville 
entertainments of various kinds, and “a 
full band of minstrels.” 

With the extensive work of such lead- 
ers as Spaulding and Rogers, this whole- 
some and enjoyable type of entertain- 
ment gradually reached maturity along 
the western waterways; by 1853 there 
was scarcely a community on the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, to Burlington, Iowa, on the Ohio, 
on the Wabash, and on the Allegheny 
River as far as Pittsburgh that had not 
been visited by the Chapmans, Ludlow, 
or Spaulding and Rogers. 


II 


The coming of the Civil War, how- 
ever, brought all river traffic between 
the North and the South to a complete 
standstill. The undesirable mountebanks 
sought more lucrative territory and for- 
sook the rivers, never to return again in 
such numbers; the showboats of high 
calibre, while inactive during the war 


* George B. Merrick, quoted in C. E. Brown, Show- 
boats of the Upper Mississippi River, MS, p. 1. 


years, were at least permitted to lie dor- 
mant while awaiting better times. The 
spirit of showboating was still alive and 
healthy, needing only time to bring it 
into full brilliance once more. 

It was not until 1878 that the first real 
showboat after the Civil War, Captain 
A. B. French’s New Sensation, took to 
the Mississippi. The vicissitudes of the 
weather and a lack of capital were not 
the only obstacles to be overcome by 
Captain and Mrs, French and their com- 
pany of five; they were continually en- 
countering the opinion—once familiar 
enough in the earliest days, but gradu- 
ally overcome just before the War— 
that all river entertainments were “dirty”’ 
and vulgar, that a showboat was “not a 
fit place for a lady.” French devoted 
his life to erasing this blot from the show- 
boat’s escutcheon. The stories of the 
high moral level upon which French 
insisted were carried up and down the 
river, and it was not long until the 
prejudices that had been built up against 
the showboats began to crumble and 
they became socially acceptable once 
more. Largely through French's efforts 
the showboat was restored to its former 
position of respect; this alone was enough 
to make him one of the outstanding 
showboat personalities of all time. 

Shortly after Captain French became 
established upon the rivers, a young man 
by the name of E. A. Price began to 
follow French's showboat in a houseboat 
of his own. Price’s houseboat contained 
photographic equipment with which the 
young man made tintypes of the patrons 
attracted by French’s show. As soon as 
he had saved sufficient money, Price 
launched a rival showboat, the Water 
Queen, becoming, in time, French's bit- 
terest and most successful competitor. 
While searching for a showboat to use 
for a setting for the motion picture ver- 
sion of the Edna Ferber-Oscar Hammer- 
stein II-Jerome Kern Show Boat (1935- 
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1936), Hollywood research experts had 
the good fortune to find Captain Price’s 
original showboat. It was discovered 
doing duty as a dance hall at Plum Point, 
Tennessee. The Water Queen was built 
about 1885 and, when rediscovered, still 
had most of its original equipment in- 
tact. 


She was a 140-footer capable of shipping a 
cast of fifty people. . . . She boasted of an 
antique steam calliope, the sort the pianist 
plays with heavy gloves and his face turned 
sideways to avoid being parboiled by the 
scalding jets of steam as he renders “The 
Blue Alsatian Mountains.” Her stage was 
nineteen feet across, equipped with oil-burn- 
ing footlights, with sliding frosted glass 
screens for dimmers. All her scenery was in- 
tact, painted on both sides for double duty. 
Below decks was a barber shop and a little 
printing press for the handbills.® 


A contemporary of French and Price 
who stands out as one of the important 
showboat owners and operators in the 
period after the turn of the century was 
Captain E, E. Eisenbarth of the show- 
boat Cotton Blossom, This first showboat 
to bear the name Cotton Blossom had a 
seating capacity of one thousand and a 
proscenium opening of about 20 by 13 
feet; the stage was approximately 11 feet 
deep. A contemporary photograph of the 
interior shows two sets of woodwings on 
the stage with a garden scene painted 
in perspective on the backdrop. The 
interior of the boat was clean and bright; 
this, coupled with the rather pleasing 
set on the stage, gave the showboat a 
certain air of refinement and prosperity. 

In the evening the theatre was bril- 
liantly lighted by electricity—a search- 
light flashed over the surrounding terri- 
tory announcing “Show at the River 
Landing Tonight!” Once inside the 
auditorium, one was assured of a full 
evening’s entertainment, for the cast of 
forty presented a show lasting a mini- 


‘Edward J. Eustace, New York Times, May 10, 
1936. 
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mum of three hours. The river audiences 
at that time demanded long programs; 
if a bill lasted less than three hours, the 
management was certain to hear com- 
plaints from the patrons that the bill was 
too short since it did not last the entire 
evening. 

The Cotton Blossom was unique in 
this period of showboat history, for no 
vaudeville was presented upon it—only 
legitimate drama, While the more popu- 
lar melodramas were the usual offerings, 
Captain Eisenbarth made the season of 
1904 especially notable by producing 
Faust. One could call this nothing less 
than an innovation in showboat pro- 
grams, 

The Eisenbarth showboat covered a 
route each season of some 2500 miles.* 
The boat would start at Pittsburgh, visit 
the towns of the coal miners and steel 
workers along the Monongahela River, 
and then return again to Pittsburgh. 
Next it would go down the Ohio to the 
Kanawha, thence to Cairo, and later up 
the Illinois River to La Salle. After re- 
turning again to the Mississippi, the 
showboat would slowly make its way to- 
wards New Orleans. The season would 
close somewhere on the Lower Missis- 
sippi in January or February. 


Ill 


This middle period in showboat his- 
tory marks the entrance into showboating 
of Captain Billy Bryant, the best known 
personality in the profession today. Billy 
entered the field in 1907 when his father, 
Samuel Bryant, and mother and sister 
opened their first tiny boat, the Princess, 
a converted dump scow measuring 16 by 
go feet, at Point Pleasant, Ohio. Their 
program consisted of a magic show by 
Sam Bryant; an illustrated song, “The 
Fatal Rose of Red,” by Mrs. Bryant; a 
song and dance featuring Billy's sister, 


* Later, showboats were to cover up to 6000 miles 
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who also rendered “The Wedding of the 
Lily and the Rose”; recitations (“The 
Green Grass Grew All Around” and 
others) by young Billy; and several skits 
“by the entire company.” 

The Bryants’ second season on the 
river, in 1908, was marked by their ex- 
panding into the field of full-length 
drama. While they were searching 
around for a suitable vehicle, the prin- 
cipal of the high school near Ford, Ken- 
tucky, persuaded them to try Hamlet 
as their first offering. The small cast 
available necessitated a certain amount 
of doubling; so great liberties were taken 
with the script in order to meet their 
peculiar requirements: Ophelia was 
brought in on a wheel chair instead of 
on a slab and the parts of the King and 
Queen were cut altogether, to mention 
only a few of the changes. The produc- 
tion amazed both audience and cast. The 
season continued with East Lynne and 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, this latter 
play proving itself to be a bonanza, for 
the river audiences took to that partic- 
ular variety of horror-mystery melo- 
drama. 

Regardless of the play comprising the 
piece de résistance on the Bryant show- 
boat, of one thing you could be certain: 
it would have a stirring “curtain line” at 
the end of each act. Whether “Lady 
Rivers” exclaimed, “My God, it’s Nellie 
the cloak model!” or the wronged 
heroine sobbed, “If they call this nobility, 
thank God, I’m a country girl!” you 
may be sure the curtain always fell on 
an electrified audience. 

A new kind of showboating was now 
appearing, for with the passing of French, 
Price, Eisenbarth, and the other figures 
there also passed the spirit of sincerity 
and naiveté which marked the early 
showboat. Now, with the presentation 
of “melerdrammers” and other remnants 
of an earlier age, the institution became 
self-conscious and was looking backward 


for material instead of creating new ma- 
terial from the spirit of the times. 

While the spark of freshness was prac- 
tically gone from showboating by 1910, 
new and important figures were still 
coming to the foreground. In 1917, B. F. 
Menke, manager of an unimportant 
showboat for some years, emerged as one 
of the outstanding figures in contempo- 
rary showboat history. In that year 
Menke bought the New Sensation from 
Captain Price, built the famous Golden 
Rod, and formed a partnership with his 
three brothers, J. W., C. F., and H. J. 
Menke. 

The owners of the New Sensation and 
the Golden Rod always leaned strongly 
toward the old melodramas, choosing 
such standbys as No Mother to Guide 
Her, The Convict’s Daughter, East 
Lynne, The Fatal Glass, Under Arizona 
Skies, The Lure of the City, Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room, and The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine. They departed from 
this type of drama in 1925, however, 
when they presented Robert Sherman's 
mystery Spooks on the Golden Rod and 
a musical comedy called Andy Gump 
on the New Sensation. This latter show 
was only obscurely related to Sidney 
Smith’s cartoon strip, for by the time 
Menke finished adapting the original 
script, the similarity to the comic strip 
was recognizable only to the most en- 
thusiastic Gump fans. 

The Bryants, meanwhile, were contin- 
uing their showboat activity, and by 
1918 they had achieved sufficient success 
to warrant the construction of their new 
showbeat, called merely Bryant’s Show- 
boat. The Bryants early found their forte 
to be the old melodramas. One of the 
early dramatic successes on their new 
showboat was Jesse James, which was 
tried at the suggestion of a member of 
the cast who had a copy. The shooting 
and knock-down and drag-out stuff defi- 
nitely appealed to the river audiences. 
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Among other melodramas given by the 
Bryant company were Lena Rivers, The 
Fast Mail, From Rags to Riches, Dora 
Thorn, The Desperate Chance, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room, Nellie the Beauti) ul Cloak Model, 
Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl, The 
Fortune Hunter, Sent to the Poor Farm 
or Over the Hill, and The Bird in the 
Gilded Cage. They found the famous 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room, however, 
to be the unrivaled all-time favorite. 

Between the acts of the shows on the 
Bryant boat, Billy would insert vaude- 
ville numbers of one kind or another, or 
would himself put on a sailor straw hat 
and, in a strained tenor, sing old- 
fashioned, sentimental ditties to colored 
lantern slides—although the slides seldom 
matched the lyrics. 

Bryant was no actor; he made no 
claims for being one. His “philosophy” 
of acting was the simplest, and grossest 
one in the world: To be a ham and 
admit it.? He carried this idea into his 
interpretation of all the melodramas 
done on his showboat, for they were 
acted up to the hilt, with the aim being 
to exaggerate the movement and lines 
of the play for the sake of what comic 
elements they might contain. 

It was not for his acting, however, that 
Bryant was best known, but rather for 
his curtain speeches given between the 
acts and after the show. Robert H. Allen 
has quoted one of these typical speeches: 


Well, folks, we know you came down here 
to see us murder this play. And boy! We will! 
All we care for is your money. The sooner 
you leave, the better we like it. The play gets 
worse as it goes along. We wouldn’t dare to 
give this kind of thing at Constance, Ky. 
Those audiences are serious. We have to give 
them modern plays, “The Miracle Man,” 
“The Man From Home,” and play ‘em 
straight. Why we play “Ben Hur” and 
“Strange Interloode”—yes, we do “Strange 
Interlude’’—we even do musical comedy, ex- 


7 Billy Bryant, Children of Ol Man River (1936), 
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cept we have to be careful what we wear. . . . 
Now, we know you didn’t come here expect- 
ing to see grand opera. We want you to hiss 
the villain, razz us all you like, we don’t 
care.§ 


The curtain speech at the conclusion of 
the performance always included an in- 
vitation to come up on the stage to meet 
the troupe and enjoy pretzels and near- 
beer. 

Bryant's audacity was his greatest asset 
in the showboat business. This audacity 
was simply proof that he was not afraid 
to resort to “ham” to achieve his end, 
which, in most cases, was a good laugh. 


If the kid’s clarinet squeaks and squeals, 
Billy wisecracks the squeals and squeaks into 
laughs. If the villain’s pistol fails to fire, from 
the wings Billy stealthily hands him a knife 
with a wink and an aside to the audience for 
a sign to the satire. Billy's good at turning 
liabilities into assets.® 


This same general pattern was fol- 
lowed on other contemporary showboats 
which sprang up between 1918 and the 
period of financial crisis in 1929, notably 
on Captain R. J. Reynold’s Majestic, 
with its door prizes, melodramas, and 
after-sshow vaudeville, and on Captain 
Hi’s River Maid. Captain Hi's showboat 
presented old-fashioned melodramas, 
with variety turns being given between 
the acts; every actor was expected to 
double in the vaudeville. At the conclu- 
sion of the show, a short, humorous cur- 
tain talk was given by an older male 
member of the cast. 

The decline in the number of show- 
boats and in the breadth of their activi- 
ties since 1925 has been swift and deci- 
sive. In 1925 fourteen showboats were 
working up and down the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. On the Ohio drainage 
system, they traveled the Monongahela, 
the Muskingum, the Kanawha, the Ken- 
tucky, the Green, and the Tennessee. On 

New York Times, October 12, 1930. 


*Horace Reynolds, in the New York Times, No- 
vember 14, 1937- 
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the Mississippi they towed as far up as 
Hastings, Minnesota, where they turned 
about and dropped the whole length 
of the river, finishing the season in the 
bayous and canals of Louisiana. One 
showboat, that owned by James Adams, 
was operating on the Atlantic coast. By 
1937 this rather impressive number had 
dwindled to four showboats that, after 
short spring tours, found it profitable 
to spend the summer months moored 
off some big city waterfront or amuse- 
ment park. At the present time there is 
only one important showboat in opera- 
tion, Captain Menke’s Golden Rod. 


IV 


To the people of the frontier, the 
farmers along the river bottoms, and the 
rough backwoods characters, the earlier 
showboats brought a welcome taste of 
the outside world and perhaps a nostalgic 
reminder of the half-forgotten culture 
lying back of the Alleghenies. These 
showboats presented plays that agreed 
to the letter with the simple Franklinian 
philosophy that good is rewarded and 
evil is punished; no heroine was ever al- 
lowed to suffer without just compensa- 
tion and no villain ever escaped retribu- 
tion. 

The subject matter of showboat pro- 
ductions was in the unique position of 
being both familiar and exotic to these 
audiences. The characters and plots pre- 
sented no conflict that might hinder the 
complete enjoyment of any of the plays: 
the city slicker, the simple country girl, 
the squire, and all the other stock char- 
acters were figures which the majority 
of the audience knew either first-hand or 
by hearsay; the plots had simple compli- 
cations, but everyone knew, consciously 
or unconsciously, that the ending would 
be a happy one for all concerned—except, 
of course, for the diabolic forces of evil. 
At the same time, however, this world 
seen upon the stage of the showboat had 
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an element of the make-believe and the 
unreal about it: to a typical audience 
the happiness depicted was unattainable; 
the fundamental laws of right and justice 
operative in the plays were all too often 
unknown in actual life; the heroic speech 
and breath-taking situations found little 
counterpart in their normal existence. 
What they felt was lacking in their own 
lives, they found in abundance upon the 
stage of the showboat. 

It is no wonder, then, that the plays 
were accepted in all seriousness and 
good faith. True, the audience realized 
that the glittering ballroom was merely 
painted upon a flat piece of canvas and 
that the consumptive young lady suffer- 
ing upon the stage had smilingly sold 
them their tickets but two short hours 
earlier—but why bother about such de- 
tails of literal reality! The audience 
wanted to see the familiar made colorful 
and the wrong made right; they were 
willing and anxious to accept the sug- 
gestion for the actual. Showboat audi- 
ences used to gather at the river landing 
imbued with the will to believe. They 
took the plays as something serious and 
“real”; during the few hours of make- 
believe, they never permitted the thought 
of the unreality of what they were seeing 
to cross their minds; they allowed the 
stream of belief to carry them on into 
the realms of a more ideal existence. 

With the passing of time and with 
the ever-increasing sophistication of 
showboat audiences, these genuine, naive 
emotions were replaced by “clever” su- 
perficialities. The rich red melodramas 
with their basic, yet ennobling, approach 
became museum pieces, and the major- 
ity of the audience consisted of those 
with a vulgar curiosity for a look at the 
“simple joys” of “primitive” American 
audiences. With a complete stock of 
crocodile tears and an entourage of sim- 
ilar pseudo-emotions, the sophisticated 
audiences trouped down to the river 
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landing with the sole idea of having a 
raucous time. 

The majority of modern showboats 
did defer their own extermination for a 
few years by catering to such an attitude: 
the acting was made as hammy as pos- 
sible; comic situations were played up to 
the hilt; Bryant, and others, frantically 
tried to establish direct contact with the 
audiences by curtain speeches and the 
generous use of asides. Modern audiences 
were apparently of the opinion that 
showboat plays and acting were bad, and 
the showboat managers were determined 
that no audience should leave without 
receiving a confirmation of this opinion. 

The moving pictures, moreover, were 
giving potential showboat audiences a 
taste of realism that eventually was to 
make them dissatisfied with the produc- 
tion methods of the showboat; the films 
brought even to the most remote section 
of the country pictures of high life and 
easy morals that made the once noble 
melodramas appear comic and stuffy. 
Once the showboat patrons were nur- 
tured on the motion pictures, it was 
impossible for them to accept whole- 
heartedly the conventions that were so 
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much a part of showboat productions. 

The day had passed when the river 
inhabitants were dependent upon the 
boats to bring amusement to them; now 
they could go in their automobiles in 
search of various diversions, They would 
much rather drive fifty miles in their 
Ford to see Theda Bara commit black 
sin than to walk a few hundred yards 
to the river landing to see a chaste Polly- 
anna fight to maintain her status through 
three long acts and two intermissions. 
Science was pointing the way towards a 
life with a faster tempo, and the show- 
boats found themselves in the fatal po- 
sition of being unable to meet the needs 
of a more worldly and faster-moving pub- 
lic. 

As a theatrical form representing the 
satisfied amusement desires of an ex- 
panding age, the showboat is notable and 
deserves serious consideration, but it is 
impossible to fit it into modern theatrical 
life. The showboat performed a serious 
function at the time it was popular; 
now it has little value except as a re- 
minder of one of the early successful at- 
tempts to introduce the theatre to a vital 
and rapidly expanding West. 


ODAY in the Southwest, the most 
challenging problem to the educa- 
tor in general and to the speech teacher 
in particular is bilingualism. That this 
problem exists is recognized by such an 
authority as Manuel: 


Each year in these border states the Span- 
ish-speaking children who become of school 
age—34,000 of them—enter the school, if they 
go at all, with little or no knowledge of 
English. They are taught from the beginning 
in a language which is foreign to them... . 
No one knows the full extent of this handi- 
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cap both in the work of the school and in 
later social adjustment. 


Cajéro, a native speaker of Spanish, 
whose interest in phonetics was applied 
to the spelling difficulties of Spanish- 
speaking children, states that upon en- 
trance into an English-speaking school 
“the language handicap becomes appar- 
ent at once. .. . The difficulties are im- 
bedded as deeply as the pupil’s mother 


1 Herschel T. Manuel, The Education of Mexican- 
and-Spanish Speaking Children in Texas. Austin, 
Texas: The University of Texas, 1930. 
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tongue, for they arise from essential 
phonetic differences between English 
and the Romanic languages, of which 
Spanish is one.’”? 


I 


The Spanish-speaking people of the 
Southwest come from two sources: (1) 
the large number of immigrants from 
Mexico, and their descendants, who have 
entered the southwest subsequent to 
1850, known as Mexicans; and (2) the 
Spanish-speaking people composed of 
descendants of earlier Spanish colonists 
who came directly from Spain or from 
Spain via Mexico. While this number 
of original Spanish Colonials is not 
known, there are indications that slight 
progress was made in colonization, except 
in New Mexico. 

In either case, Spanish was the lang- 
uage understood and employed in these 
early settlements. Espinosa finds that the 
original Spanish language of New Mex- 
ico has been isolated for over three 
hundred years from the influence of the 
Spanish people of Mexico or Spain.* For 
example, the phenomenon of the “seseo,” 
[6]>J[s], (¢ before e or 2) dates from the 
days of the colonization and originated 
in some parts of Spain in the last half of 
the fifteenth century. Post states that 
“there has_been no Indian influence in 
syntax or in pronunciation.’* Other 
than the slight Nahuatl (Astec) influence 
(chiefly in place names and names of 
plants and animals) and the more recent 
influence of modern English, no foreign 
elements have disturbed the original 
Spanish of the Golden Age. Instead, the 
Indians learned the Spanish just as they 
are now learning the English. In short, 
the Spanish-speaking people of the pres- 


2 Manuel Cajéro, A Study of Certain Spelling Diffi- 
culties Among Spanish-speaking Children. Master's 
thesis, State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona, 1938. 

3 Aurelio M. Espinosa, The Spanish Language in 
New Mexico and Southern Colorado, Historical So- 
ciety of New Mexico, No. sy Gre Fe: New Mexico 
Printing Company, 1911), 

* Anita C. Post, Southern Spanish Phonol- 

Humanities Bulletin No. 1. Tucson, Arizona: 
of Arizona, 1934. 
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ent Southwest speak the native language 
spoken by the descendants of the soldiers 
and colonists who followed the missions 
and presidios, a language that has suf- 
fered but little change other than a few 
English loans and a normal phonetic 
development. 

Since the descendants of the Spanish 
colonists are so few and offer no present 
linguistic problem, the designation 
“Mexican” for all Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren is in general use in the states of 
Texas, Arizona, and California. In New 
Mexico, however, it is held by authori- 
ties that with few exceptions the present 
Spanish-speaking people are descendants 
of the early colonists from Spain. There- 
fore, the term “Spanish-American” is 
used to include both the people of Span- 
ish descent and the immigrant from 
Mexico. Colorado solves this problem 
in terminology by designating Spanish- 
speaking persons as “Mexican and Span- 
ish-American.” On the other hand, the 
native English-speaking children are 
designated as “American,” “non-Mex- 
ican,” or as in New Mexico, “Anglo.” 
The term “bilingual” is in limited use in 
the Southwest. 

Were it not for the large percentage 
of this Mexican or Spanish-speaking 
population in these five states of the 
Southwest there might be no great need 
for an understanding of the problems 
offered by this Mexican-English dialect. 
According to the 1930 census, the total 
population of the five southwestern 
states was 13,396,646. Of this total, 
1,281,833 were Mexican.® The total num- 
ber of Mexicans in the United States as 
enumerated in the same census was 
1,422,533. In Arizona alone 26.2 per cent 
of the total population of 455,573 per- 
sons was Mexican. This is in a state 
where only 36.8 per cent was classified 
as white. The remainder was chiefly 

* The 1930 Census Report defines Mexican as “all 
persons born in Mexico, or having parents born in 


Mexico, who are not definitely white, Negro, Indian, 
Chinese, or Japanese. .. . 
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Indian. The census of 1940 places the 
number of Spanish-mother-tongue in- 
habitants of these five states as 1,570,740.° 


II 


It is this presence of large communi- 
ties of Spanish-speaking people in the 
Southwest that has brought about acute 
educational problems, such as enroll- 
ment and attendance, segregation, over- 
ageness and retardation, and linguistic 
handicaps. In Arizona 34 per cent of the 
total school population in 1937-38 was 
Spanish-speaking, or Mexican. Manuel 
found in 1930 that one eighth of the 
total population of the four border states 
was Spanish-speaking. Leis,” who studied 
a total of thirty-one school systems in the 
four border states, indicates the propor- 
tions of Mexican school children as: 
Arizona, 38.74 per cent; California, 24.73 
per cent; New Mexico, 41.65 per cent; 
Texas, 23.5 per cént. That there is an 
awareness of the existence of such prob- 
lems is evident when one surveys the 
research which has been done in this 
field. Many valuable findings have re- 
sulted from these investigations, nearly 
all of which point directly or indirectly 
to the language handicap, Some advocate 
a pre-reading program for the Spanish- 
speaking pupil to afford ample _ back- 
ground for his reading development. 
Others, such as Manuel and Wright, sug- 
gest early grade instruction in Spanish 
with a later shift to English. But all this 
recent research tends to postpone judg- 
ment as to the Mexican child's retarda- 
tion, his intellectual ability, and school 
progress until still more information is 
available. The testing program seems to 
fall before the lack of a common mode 
of communication between the tester 
and the child who is to be tested. 


* The 1940 Census Report classifies under “Spanish 
Mother Tongue Population” all (1) foreign born, (2) 
natives born in the United States of foreign or mixed 
parentage, and (g) natives born in the United States 
of native parents who — the Spanish language. 

™William Leis, The Status of Education for Mexi- 
can Children in Four Border States. Master's thesis, 
University of Southern California, 1931. 
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Likewise, several special courses of 
study have been proposed for the solu- 
tion of the bilingual problem. Nona 
Rodee of the Tucson, Arizona, public 
school system has published such a 
course of study entitled Teaching Be- 
ginners to Speak English. It presents a 
selected vocabulary and outlines meth- 
ods and materials for first-year pupils. 
Miss Rodee emphasizes language ex- 
pression. The Department of Education 
of California in 1932 published A Guide 
for Teachers of Beginning Non-English 
Speaking Children. It, too, offers definite 
suggestions for coping with speech dif- 
ficulties relating to music, health, and 
play. The State Department of Educa- 
tion of Texas published, in 1930, a 
bulletin entitled A Course in English for 
Non-English-speaking Pupils, Grades 
I-III, It, too, contains a vocabulary and 
stresses instruction in speech. 

In all these studies and plans, oral ex- 
pression is suggested as a means of re- 
moving the language handicap. These 
authorities note (1) that training in 
speaking a language as a basis for train- 
ing in reading a language is as good for 
the foreign-speaking child as for the 
native English-speaking child, and (2) 
that ear-training and articulation are 
an aid to word-recognition. Some atten- 
tion is paid to the suggestions of Barrows 
and Cordts for teaching the bilingual by 
means of phonetics. Coleman and King 
state the conclusion: “In general, it 
would seem that the tendency is to rely 
on the individual teacher's judgment and 
ingenuity in teaching pronunciation by 
means of imitation and _ interesting 
drills.”* The phonetic approach is dis- 
missed with the statement that “for the 
foreign-speaking child who cannot read, 
it is evident that a written code is out 
of the question since it represents to him 
no more than a meaningless obstacle to 


5 Al on Coleman and Clara Breslove King, Eng- 
lish Teaching in the Southwest, American uncil 
on Education (Washington, D.C., 1940), p. 51. 


learning.”*vA proper distinction is made 
between phonetics and phonics. Phonics, 
which is primarily concerned with the 
relation of letters to sounds, does not 
reach the pronunciation problem in its 
strictly oral aspect. Phonics cannot be 
used with the Spanish-speaking child 
until he reaches a stage in his reading 
development where he has a good-sized 
visual vocabulary. But the teacher of the 
Mexican child has not only the obliga- 
tion to teach a visual vocabulary; she 
must also teach the child to make the 
sounds correctly, to use the speech mech- 
anism properly. 

It is at this point that the plans and 
studies of the bilingual expert seem to 
spread thin. Many of these plans and 
courses of study list the more obvious 
difficulties encountered by these children 
in speaking the sounds of English. But 
all these difficulties, indicated by con- 
ventional alphabetic markings, tell only 
half-truths. Since the teachers generally 
lack knowledge of the simplest phonetic 
facts of the English language, and in- 
variably lack any knowledge of the 
phonetic facts of the Spanish language, 
the instruction in the elementary grades 
not only unintentionally misleads the 
learner of the new language, but does 


nothing toward simplifying the muscular . 


adjustments which are so necessary. This 
is not a fault of the individual teacher, 
but a defect in an educational system 
which does not recognize the basic cause 
of bilingualism. If speech, as is indicated 
in these studies, is the handicap which 
the Spanish-speaking child encounters 
upon entrance to life in an American 
school, it follows that the teacher who is 
entrusted with his education should be 
versed in the basic differences between 
the Spanish and the English language. 
These differences are not only of word 
and sentence structure, but also of pho- 
netic patterns. If there are fundamental 
differences in the phonetic structures of 


Ibid. 
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English and Spanish, it is only common 
sense to conclude that these differences 
are present in the resulting dialectal 
form; and it will take something more 
than mere ingenuity of the teacher to 
clarify these differences. 

Common forms of drill and imitation 
as suggested by the various courses of 
study may give rise to “pleasurable repe- 
tition,” but they are unlikely to lead 
to thorough correction unless in_ the 
hands of a teacher trained in the pho- 
netic differences between the two lang- 
uages. This does not mean, as some of 
these authorities seem to conclude, that 
the child must be able to read phonetic 
symbols; he need not read any symbol. 
It does mean, however, that his teacher 
must know, as a background for her 
drills and imitation, the phonetic struc- 
ture of both languages, and the muscular 
adjustment necessary in the transference 
from one set of sounds to the other. 

The need for a phonetic analysis of 
the English spoken by the Spanish- 
speaking children of Arizona became in- 
creasingly apparent to the writer after 
several years of work with classroom 
teachers, some of whose questions had 
to go unanswered at the time. Why did 
a border child persist in pronouncing the 
word wood [wud] as good [gud] or [gud]? 
Or why did another say sheep [fip] for 
cheap [tfip]? Mees [mis] for Miss [mus]? 
Peach [pit{] for pitch [pit{]? Or why did 
one child give three different pronuncia- 
tions of church—shurch, [fstf], chursh 
[t{sf], shursh [[sf]—in as many minutes? 
An examination of the available studies 
on the phonetic problems peculiar to the 
Southwest revealed only two of any im- 
portance. Both of these dealt with the 
phonology of the Spanish language in 
Arizona and New Mexico.’® None was 
found to deal with English as spoken by 
native Spanish-speaking individuals. 
Such an analysis was made. 


® Post, . cit; Aurelio M. Espinosa, Estudios 
Sobre el Espafiol de Nuevo Méjico. Buenos Aires: 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1930. 
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While the limits of this discussion do 
not allow for any detailed account of the 
findings of this analysis, a summary may 
be helpful to those teachers of speech 
who are interested in the pioneering 
which is yet to be done among the ad- 
ministrators and teachers in our great 
Southwest. 

The findings can be summarized as 
follows: 

A. There are dialectal variations 
which can be accounted for in the basic 
differences of the Spanish and English 
languages. These variations can be classi- 
fied according to the type of substitution 
or usage. 

(1) There is a direct substitution of a 
Spanish sound for an English sound as 
in the word tub where [tab] > [tab]. 
The following English phonemes were 
found to have one or more substitutions 
of Spanish sounds which have organic 
relationship to the English: [f], [tf], [z], 
[dg], [0], [8], [#], [4], [2], and [3]. 

(2) There is a difference in the way 
sounds similar in both languages are pro- 
duced. The plosives [p], [b], [t], [d], [k], 
and [g] afford the best examples of this 
type of change. Not only is there the 
difference of voicing and voicelessness, 
but there is also a difference in aspira- 
tion and tension. The Mexican child, 
using the less fortis unaspirated Spanish 
[p] fails to build up strong pressure 
in the oral cavity, and begins the 
voicing before or at the time of the re- 
lease. This is particularly true in the 
production of initial [p] where push 
[puf] > [p*uf]. Other English phonemes 
such as [n], [J] [tf] [3] (43) 
[a], [A], [2], [>], were found to be pro- 
duced in a manner similar to the related 
Spanish phoneme. 


(3) There is a confusion of the use of 


the sounds with orthographic spelling 
as in the English spelling th [Oin] and 
[Sen], or s as in [waz] and [mus]. The 
following English phonemes were found 
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to contribute to this confusion: [f], [t], 
[3]. [43], [2], Gi), (0), and [8}. 

(4) There are insufficient transition 
sounds (organic glide) between the 
sounds of connected speech. This lack 
results in an acoustic effect of a clipped 
and rapid speech. This rapid speech, in 
turn, brings about a frequent assimila- 
tion of place and voice or conformation 
of a sound with a neighboring sound." 
For example: about the [abaut 83] > 
[abaudda] > [abavda}. 

(5) All vowels of Mexican-English 
are shorter than the corresponding Gen- 
eral American vowels. 

(6) There is a difference in sound and 
sense stress which leads to an unnatural 
stressing of the unstressed sounds and 
sound combinations. 

B. On the whole, the incidence of the 
variants does not decrease to any notice- 
able degree with the increased age and 
skill of the speaker. Certain of the 
variant forms seem to persist through- 
out the school period. While it is not 
possible to state with any accuracy the 
order and extent of this persistence, it 
can be stated that they appear to per- 
sist in the following order of difficulty: 
(1) a confusion of [f] and [tf]; (2) an 
interchange of [i] and [1]; (3) the loss 
of final [s] and the unvoicing of [z]; (4) 
a substitution of [a] for [a]; (5) the use 
of the Spanish plosives for the English 
plosives; (6) the use of [d@] (Castilian 
voiced dental-interdental fricative) for 
[3]; (7) the interchange of [v] and [ul]. 
The incidence of the remainder of the 
variants is undeterminable. 

The factors which contribute to the 
use of these variant pronunciations of 
Mexican-English are these: 

(1) The use of the native tongue, 
Mexican-Spanish, from babyhood until 
entrance into the American school. This 
means that the speech-mechanism—audi- 
tory, sensory, and motor—is partially 


™ John S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation (6th 
edition, 1935), Pp. 72. 
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conditioned to the symbolic forms of the 
Spanish language. 

(2) The learning of the new symbols 
of the English language at an early age 
in school. This thrusts upon the child an 
additional conditioning of the speech 
mechanism to new habits of speech be- 
fore the old are well established. 

Clearly there is a need, in the first 
place, for a more scientific approach 
toward the teaching of the new set of 
symbols based upon an exact knowledge 
of the phonetic structure of both Spanish 
and English. This means that the teach- 
ers must have the freedom to use the 
Spanish language as a “spring-board” 
from which to develop the new forms. 

Second, there is a need for a course of 
study, planned for oral English, which 
takes into account the normal develop- 
ment of the language habits of the child. 
This course of study should provide for 
the process of learning new sounds and 
for the process of correcting defective 
sounds. It must include the establish- 
ment of drill exercises for the condition- 
ing of the motor, sensory, and auditory 
mechanisms; for the ability to recognize 
when the sound is correctly made, for 


the ability to make the sound correctly, 
and for the ability to monitor (check) 
that sound. Such a scientific approach to 
the learning of a new language cannot 
be used by one trained in the methods of 
imitation only; she must be trained in 
both Spanish and English phonetics. 
Finally, there is need for an experi- 
ment to determine the actual results of 
such a course of study based upon the 
phonetic approach as compared to one 
based upon the imitative approach, Such 
an experiment should be conducted over 
a period of years. One teacher, trained 
in both Spanish and English phonetics, 
should teach the new language, English, 
from the developmental point of view. 
A second teacher, trained in English 
phonetics only, should approach the new 
language in like manner. A third teacher, 
trained in neither Spanish nor English 
phonetics, should approach the new 
language with the present methods and 
procedures. A phonetic transcription of 
the dialect of these three groups of stu- 
dents, made at regular intervals over a 
period of years, should shed some light 
upon the solution of the problem of 
bilingualism in the Southwestern states. 


THE EYES NO LONGER HAVE IT 
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EACHERS of journalism are occa- 

sionally in the mood of envying 
teachers of literature who lecture on 
men and events of a bygone era. Only 
vulgarians would repeat the charge that 
literature teachers can lock up their 
notes in a safe in June and take them 
out and use them without revision in 
September, for new books on authors 
of the past are being published fre- 
quently and new facts are being un- 


earthed about them. But the present day 
world is a kaleidoscope constantly being 
shaken into new and unexpected pat- 
terns by sociological and technological 
changes. The teachers of literature who 
profess that teaching journalism is only 
another form of teaching composition 
should realize that, as the organization of 
society becomes more complicated and 
its culture rises, the question of what is 
of interest to our public, of what should 
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be printed and stressed as “news,” be- 
comes a more and more difficult question 
to answer. Teachers of journalism are 
wrestling with it daily in a living world 
continually in flux. Their compensation 
is that it is an exciting world in which, 
since the first World War, they have 
witnessed the changes wrought in the 
sphere of communications by four major 
inventions. These have been the talking 
motion picture, which almost immedi- 
ately became an abundant source of news 
and feature material; the wirephoto, 
which brings us news pictures with un- 
canny swiftness; facsimile, which may 
some day furnish us with a radio news- 
paper reproduced while we sleep; and 
finally—radio. 

In the last twenty-five years teachers 
of journalism might well have despaired 
as each of these inventions has made it 
necessary for them to scrap some of their 
notes, to find or steal the time to secure 
new information, or to re-orient them- 
selves toward important phases of their 
subject. But these inventions have 
opened new vistas; and new vistas are a 
challenge to American teachers, as well 
as to American inventors, 

The expanding facilities of radio have 
proved a means of teaching college boys 
and girls how to profit by listening. Com- 
position teachers have always understood 
the value of sound as a reinforcement 
for light (or sight) and yet they have 
never been able to include the right 
amount of reading aloud in class. As all 
teachers of public speaking know, pres- 
ent day college students are inept at 
using their ears. Radio, however, is now 
providing the conditions under which 
our general public, as well as our college 
youth, can recover at least a fraction of 
that aural alertness our forefathers 
needed in a struggle for survival. Radio 
is emphasizing the importance of listen- 
ing as a means of adding to our knowl- 
edge; and the fact that a microphone 
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speaker seems to be ad libbing makes 
listening easier and more profitable. In 
radio the distraction of a visible manu- 
script is eliminated. 

Journalism teachers, however, have 
more particular reasons for welcoming 
radio as an educational device of first 
importance. To begin with, listening to 
radio speakers tends to disprove the val- 
idity of ivory tower or copy-book rules 
for the use of our language in everyday 
life. Even the so-called rules for radio 
writing include the meaningless “simple, 
Anglo-Saxon words are best.” But college 
students, listening to John W. Vander- 
cook, will hear him say “loitered,” “over- 
sophisticated,” “spavined,” and “un- 
quenchable.”* Presumably he ought to 
know what the rule is, but at the begin- 
ning of one of his scripts, he asserts that 
“one of the recurring disappointments 
in this never entirely satisfactory business 
of living is that the delays that stand 
between a desire and its fulfillment so 
often rob that fulfillment of the full 
flavor of satisfaction.” Yet the millions 
who enjoy his eloquence understand 
Vandercook perfectly. Raymond Swing 
may call a thing “sizeable,” “spectac- 
ular,” or “salutary”; and Edward Tom- 
linson will announce that a property has 
been “expropriated,” if that is what he 
means, and he uses the phrases “harped 
on” and “connived with” in addressing 
his “sizeable” audience. Paul Schubert, 
one of the most interesting of our mili- 
tary analysts, uses such words as “diver- 
sionary,” “logistic,” and “inexorably” 
along with such a salty phrase as “upset 
the dope.” Without apology Leo Cherne 
speaks of an “omnibus proposal’ and 
of “synchronization” and states that a 
certain “prohibition” is “implicit in the 
Taft-George approach,” doubtless in the 
belief that among his enthusiastic follow- 
ing are a number of persons of more than 
fourteen-year-old mentality, Even Lowell 


2 All quotations are from recent scripts. 
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Thomas, with his “circulation” running 
into the many millions, will pronounce a 
fortress “neutralized” and an idea 
“obsolete.” ' 

Another of the ivory tower rules of 
radio weighed in the balance and found 
wanting is the ban on clauses, which 
are said to make a writer or speaker 
harder to understand. John W. Vander- 
cook frequently uses a g2-word sentence 
with two clauses in it and one of 75 
words including as many as five clauses, 
and his meaning is crystal clear. Rather 
typical of Cedric Foster’s style is a 43- 
word sentence containing two clauses and 
six prepositional phrases or a g2-word 
sentence embracing three clauses; yet his 
style is never obtrusive and we can follow 
him without difficulty, Even Don Gar- 
diner’s news scripts, intended like 
Thomas's for popular consumption, have 
longish sentences with “where” and 
“what” clauses in them. In fact, it is 
obvious to college boys and girls only 
partially attentive that the scripts of 
news commentators and analysts bristle 
with “that” clauses, which are indispen- 
sable in indirect quoting. It is a simple 
case of “hearing is believing.” 

The ear, moreover, is a better monitor 
than the eye in detecting the subtle re- 
lationships existing between subordinate 
and main ideas in sentences; for example, 
it distinguishes readily between “‘restric- 
tive” and “nonrestrictive” clauses. 

The ear does more. It comes to the 
rescue of the eye in testing the validity 
of a copy-book rule which is sensible, 
but which, if misunderstood, might be 
applied too literally by radio writers. 
This is the rule against the incautious 
use of the periodic structure. The ear is 
more alert than the eye in detecting that 
Lowell Thomas is really obeying the rule 
when he says: “Another big city is seized 
by the Russians, this one in Rumania, 
the city of Iasi. Announced tonight by 
Stalin, the capture constitutes a major 


victory.” The opening phrase of the 
second sentence is heard as a transition 
from the preceding one and as essentially 
a part of it. We have a parallel case, as 
listening students can note, in the words 
of Cesar Saerchinger: “And where are 
the Germans all this time? True to the 
pattern of their leader’s intuition estab- 
lished in Russia, they are holding on 
for dear life to their hedgehog position 
south of Caen.” In all instances in which 
the rule should be applied, however, the 
ear is a better umpire than the eye; and 
the newspaper dangler—“it was an- 
nounced at the State Department to- 
day”—is as taboo on the air as it ought 
to be in print. 

But the ear can be more than just an 
agency for detecting the fallacy of rules 
or of applying them too literally. Psy- 
chologists tell us that we are using only 
a part of our mental equipment. It is 
possible that listening to radio may de- 
velop in college students the habit of 
thinking in “sound” as well as in “sig- 
nificance.” If so, composition teachers 
will no longer get the word “resume” 
for “retain,” or such a remarkable state- 
ment as one written by a little lady who 
once asserted that “the dog ran away, 
emitting whelps at every bound.” They 
will get fewer unconsciously repeated 
words and more of them repeated for 
emphasis or artistic effect. They will get 
fewer adjectives, as adjectives when 
strung together may look impressive on 
the printed page, but they sound preten- 
tious and silly when paraded on the 
tongue. 

For this reason journalism teachers 
should view our commentators and ana- 
lysts as colleagues who are demonstrating 
in sound the subtleties so difficult to ex- 
plain in a classroom. Edward Tomlinson, 
inserting a last-minute “have” in “I 
pointed out before” in a recent script, 
thus substituting a “perfect” for a “past,” 
is giving a lesson in grammar much 
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needed in these days when Latin and 
Greek are largely eliminated from our 
curricula and an interest in grammar as 
such should be stimulated. A commen- 
tator achieving emphasis and rhythm 
through the adroit manipulation of the 
“poles” of his sentences is acting as a 
laboratory assistant to composition 
teachers. Lowell Thomas is proving the 
effectiveness of balance, so immediately 
recognizable upon being heard, when he 
says: “It is flat country, with only slight 
rises of ground from the beaches that 
are broad and flat; level ground extend- 
ing inward—a water level route to 
Paris.”* More obviously driving home the 
point, Leo Cherne asserts that “the is- 
sues have been drawn, the sides taken, 
the contest joined.” In using a five-word 
sentence between one of nineteen and 
another of fourteen words, Edward Tom- 
linson is indicating the value of change 
of pace; and so is Cedric Foster when 
he uses a seven word sentence between 
seven sentences averaging eighteen words 
and twelve averaging twenty. 

The truth is that, while the eye plays 
the major role in adding to the number 
of words at our disposal, since admit- 
tedly the writing vocabulary is greater 
than the speaking vocabulary, it is the 
ear that plays the major role in inter- 
preting for us the beauties and intricacies 
of “style” as such. The eye is unable to 
judge the effectiveness of onomatopoeia, 
assonance, or alliteration. Only the ear 
can appreciate the rhythmical periods of 
Raymond Swing, Cesar Saerchinger, Max 
Lerner or Paul Schubert.’ When, in re- 

In the script Lowell Thomas has changed “ex- 
tends” to “extending.” 

*In a recent letter to the author of this article 
Paul Schubert writes: “I am glad you are emphasizing 
the importance of writing for the ear, in preparing 
radio scripts. One great fault of radio ‘commercials 
is the fact that they are often prepared by advertising- 
agency copy writers who think in terms of ‘eye ap- 
peal.’ Big polysyllabic words may look most im- 
pressive in print, but frequently sound like so much 
gibberish when they reach the mind through the 
ear. Clarity of thought is infinitely more important 


in radio than in print, because the Jistener cannot 
back and ‘hear over.’ One of my favorite words 


ferring to the robot attack on London, 
Swing asserts that “in a very true sense 
it is London’s contribution to strategy 
and so to victory, to bear that load with- 
out demanding that strategy be modified. 
It is something that deserves grateful 
and long remembrance,” he points to 
the truth of the dictum that “style is the 
man.” The pattern of his accented and 
unaccented syllables as they flow from 
his tongue in a succession of character- 
istic words and phrases is the definite, 
if perhaps subconscious, expression of his 
own aesthetic design. It could be no one 
else’s; and once students listening to 
speakers possessing a style of their own 
have recognized the individuality of style, 
they are likely to cease lifting phrases 
from other writers—some of them the 
bromides and clichés that are the bane 
of the city desk—and to abandon any 
short cuts to a mastery of style, for it is 
then that they begin to start with the 
ideas themselves and strive to clothe 
them in their own language. 


pointing out the difference between and ear 
appeal is ‘sough.’ “The soughing of the wind through 
the pines,” looks pleasant but sounds unpleasant. 
Apart from words, the rhythm of s is most 
important. Radio ghost-writing is almost always fatal, 
as it is literally impossible for one man to prepare a 
script in the rhythm of another man’s voice. And the 
reading of a script written in another man’s rhythm, 
is a job for an actor—and only great actors can sink 
themselves completely into someone else’s words. One 
of Churchill's great strengths as a public speaker is 
the fact that he obviously prepares most of his own 
scripts. If a man has a message to get across, he can 
usually do it most effectively in his own words. In 
writing for the eye, using the American idiom, jerki- 
ness is often t ously effective as an attention 
getter. Thoughts can be ‘telegraphed’ by laying down 
unrelated words. But when working for the ear, 
rhythm and melody must be considered as well as 
definition, so that the sequence of words—related or 
unrelated—presents an altogether different problem.” 

Paul Schubert's point that “the reading of a script 
written in another man's rhythm is a for an 
actor” is interesting to any analyst of the style of 
Upton Close. In his Sheaffer “World Parade” of 
August 13, 1944, Upton Close includes the following 
sentence: “Czechoslovakia, south of the Carpathia 
Mountains, now sticks like a German-held sliver back 
into Russian dominated territory, and naturally, with 
its intelligently hostile population, should provide 
the next great drama, especially if the Germans be- 
come more exposed to the south by the falling-away 
of Romania and Bulgaria.” This might be a difficult 
sentence for any one but Upton Close to utter; but 
his arrangement of phrases in logical units that are 
peculiarly his own and the ar ease with 
which he delivers his scripts makes listening to him 
a delight. 
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But radio’s greatest contribution to 
education is the opportunity it furnishes. 
journalism students in particular for 
getting a first hand knowledge of the 
psychological limitations of the public 
for whom they aspire to write. In a col- 
lege radio laboratory and especially in 
a professional studio they quickly learn 
that the psychologists are right in their 
contention that the average memory 
span is seven-plus words and so they 
can see the reason for radio’s objection 
to sentences in which subject and predi- 
cate are widely separated. In the light 
of what they discover about the inability 
of the public to concentrate for longer 
than a certain period, they understand 
why UP places a limit of four hundred 
words on its radio “stories.”” They begin 
to grasp what their professors mean 
when they say that in English, a language 
almost devoid of endings, the order of 
words is extremely important. They 
profit from imitating such a fine example 
as the one to be found in a Transradio 
dispatch which announces that “the 29- 
year-old son of the former Ambassador 
to England, Lieutenant Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., is missing in action,” realizing 
how misleading the dispatch would be 
on the air if read “. . . Kennedy, Jr., 
former Ambassador to England, is miss- 
ing in action.” Once conscious of the 
importance of the “word order,” students 
of journalism, after only a small amount 
of laboratory experience, become more 
careful in their use of pronouns, shifting 
with greater skill, when necessary, from 
plural antecedent to singular pronoun, 
or vice versa, They learn to submit their 
antecedents to viva voce test, too, as a 
college girl should have done recently 
when, in explaining that a neighbor's 
pet was developing the habit of having 
families in a lady’s garden, wrote that 
the animal “was having pups in the 
garden, which was Mrs. Smith’s favorite 
pastime.” 
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As far as English composition is con- 
cerned, the viva voce test is the beginning 
of adult education. Undergraduates are 
ceasing to write just to please themselves 
and are beginning to think of audience re- 
action. Lowell Thomas omits his cheery 
“So long until tomorrow!” after Chaplain 
Brigadier General William F. Arnold's 
prayer at the close of the D-Day broadcast 
and they interpret it rightly as an evi- 
dence of good taste. In news and “inter- 
pretive” scripts students find an abun- 
dance of models, “Crosley” tested, that 
are effective devices for capturing atten- 
tion; Lowell Thomas’s “Look it up on 
your map,” for example, or Cesar Saerch- 
inger’s “Think of what it will do!” or the 
rhetorical questions or the question-and- 
answer sequences of Cesar Saerchinger, 
Max Lerner, or Paul Schubert. Under- 
graduates recognize the effectiveness of 
the homey, everyday language used by 
commentators and analysts in addressing 
the American public, Thomas’s “cutting 
it fine,” “given the gate,” “walking pa- 
pers,” “on their necks,” “up their 
sleeves,” “sweating it out”; Don Gardi- 
ner’s “on their heels,” “in their wake”; 
Henry J. Taylor’s “in there pitching”; 
Cesar Saerchinger’s “lock the stable 
door”; UP’s “on its stomach”; and 
Transradio’s “tangle with.” Now less in- 
terested in being told how good they are 
than in mastering their language, under- 
graduates are more interested in finding 
the proper word for the proper place, 
always with an audience reaction in 
mind. 

What their professors have said of the 
value of “concrete” words now assumes 
a concrete meaning in Lowell Thomas's 
“grab,” as in “grab Petain’’; Cedric Fos- 
ter’s “dashing elements. of Patton's 
armor”; Don Gardiner’s “swaying,” 
“smashed,” “milling around,” “rumbling 
ahead”; and Transradio’s “thrusting,” 
“plunged,” and “lashed out.” Examples 
abound in radio scripts of the “motion” 
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words that must carry the full burden 
of meaning until television plays its 
part. Meanwhile, journalism students, 
meeting the competition of the wire- 
photo in writing for a listening public, 
can discover further examples of the use 
of the “concrete,” embodying “picture” 
as well as “motion” words in Cedric 
Foster's “leapfrog” tactics of MacArthur 
or in Lowell Thomas’s colorful descrip- 
tion of a battle in a millionaires’ play- 
ground abroad. In the words of Thomas, 
Cannes stands out in “clear, technicolor 
relief, looking like a study in red and 
white.” It lies in a “country dotted with 
villas, Hollywood plus, luxurious villas 
with gardens and swimming pools.” 
American patrol units are “blasting out 
German snipers in a pink villa overlook- 
ing the smiling Mediterranean.” Ameri- 
can machine guns are firing from be- 
neath “red and white striped awnings 
over the porch of another villa” which 
is “lily white with a red tiled roof.” 
Undergraduates listening to Henry 
Gladstone as he tells of another front, 
can note his use of the “concrete” in 
paralleling the process of wirephoto in 
converting from sight to sound, in order 
that his listeners may reconvert to sight. 
Says Gladstone: “We begin to get 
glimpses of the road to Paris... . In 
another hamlet, we see a street cleaner, 
carefully sweeping the town square as 
though making ready for some special 
celebration. A courteous French traffic 
policeman waves us ahead and salutes 
smartly as the little cars speed past.” 
But, in addition to mastering “econ- 
omy of stroke” through listening and 
applying what they absorb, students can 
get a clearer idea of what is meant by 
the difference between the denotation 
and connotation of words and phrases, 
with the result that they cease to blunder 
into the use of contradictory figures of 
speech. More earnest in their study of 
the meaning of words, they are less 


inclined to inform their professors that 
a man lies “prone on his back” or that 
the “campus in front of College Hall 
makes a good background for the build- 
ing.” They grasp the fact that often the 
phrases used by the commentators and 
analysts are as rich in suggestion as an 
outright simile or metaphor: the “run- 
ning wild” of Lowell Thomas, “ham- 
mered” of Henry Gladstone, “muzzled” 
of Cesar Saerchinger, or “sizzled” of UP. 

At the same time journalism students 
while conquering the art of writing more 
simply are having brought home to them, 
through the ear as well as the eye, the 
often subtle distinction between the 
“news” style and the “editorial” style, be- 
tween the simply worded and mainly 
factual sentences of Thomas, Gardiner, 
Gladstone, and Taylor, and the pro- 
nouncements of Swing and Schubert. 
From our UP and Transradio dispatches 
students are learning to summarize and 
to handle “quotes” more accurately. 
They are beginning to detect the transi- 
tion from “reporting” to “editorializing” 
—often stressed to no avail by teachers 
of journalism—the transition from acci- 
dentally expressing opinion in choosing 
and associating facts to expressing it de- 
liberately in using the oft-libelous word 
“reckless” or “criminal.” And in their 
composition of editorial scripts under- 
graduates are more sensitive to the im- 
portance of “motivation” and “purpose” 
if they have been farseeing enough to 
take as many public speaking courses as 
possible. 

Such courses, in fact, should be an 
integral part of the curriculum of every 
school and department of journalism in 
an era in which newspapermen, maga- 
zine editors, and freelance writers are 
frequently asked to face a microphone. 
Mere appreciation of Henry Gladstone’s 
effective use of alliteration in “bywords 
of bravery” or “fighting efficiency” or of 
Leo Cherne’s in “the dollar difference is 
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a pretty dead affair now” is adequate. 
Recent graduates of college may be for- 
given if they have yet to master Paul 
Schubert’s gentle irony, both in script 
and delivery, in “After all, the Germans 
are the best strategists in the world— 
according to Germans”; but if they are 
offering their services as script writers or 
announcers, they are expected to be ac- 
quainted with the functions of stress 
and pause, their own proper rate of de- 
livery (Is it 120 w.p.m., or more?), the 
danger of running to sibilants, the 
brightening effect of a laugh in the voice, 
and so forth—all of which can be learned 
in a college radio laboratory. 

There are college professors who dis- 
approve of “non-academic” or “utili- 
tarian” courses, as though news writing 


courses, for example, were of little value 
in teaching accuracy, condensation, 
the handling of transitions, and the use 
of connotation. It is their privilege to 
believe as they will. But they are blind 
or prejudiced if they fail to acknowledge 
the contribution that radio has made to 
aural education and to its integration 
with the visual. Journalism professors, 
at all events, can forgive radio even for 
its trick of stressing everything alike 
(toothpaste and tornadoes) with a con- 
sequent vitiating of public judgment, 
when they pause to consider the role it 
has played, in this still “visual age,” in 
reminding us that instruction in lan- 
guages should be more intimately associ- 
ated with that important little mecha- 
nism, the organ of speech. 


ECAUSE of radio’s promise for the 
future, many colleges and univer- 
sities have introduced radio courses as 
a part of their educational programs. 
At the outbreak of the war, approxi- 
mately 600 were giving credit courses 
in either the technical, business, or pro- 
gram phases of radio. Except for the 
technical or engineering side, there was, 
however, a striking lack of agreement on 
the goals to be achieved or on the 
methods for accomplishing them. A care- 
ful study of the offerings indicated the 


* Eprror’s Nore: For nearly two years the Federal 
Radio Education Committee has been making a study 
of college courses in radio with a view to setting u 
minimum standards of instruction. The JOURNAL 
here presenting most of the committee's report; the 

rincipal omission from the report is the section deal- 
ng with “professional training’’ for radio. 

The committee consisted of Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
Syracuse University, Chairman; Lyman Bryson, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; H. B. Summers, The 
Blue Network; Judith C. Waller, National Broadcast- 
ing Company; Tom Slater, Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Arthur Stringer, National Association of Broad- 
casters; Elizabeth Goudy Noel, United States Office 
of Education; Lloyd E. Blauch, United States Office 
of Education. 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGE COURSES IN 
RADIO BROADCASTING* 


FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


need for leadership by some agency that 
would give direction and suggest mini- 
mum standards that would win the re- 
spect of both educators and broadcasters. 
This set of standards is designed as a 
guide to those institutions that already 
are offering, or planning to develop at 
the end of the war, undergraduate 
courses in the program, business, and 
listener aspects of modern broadcasting. 


OBJECTIVES 


A university or college now offering or 
preparing to offer credit courses in radio 
broadcasting should prepare a clear state- 
ment of its objectives. Generally speak- 
ing, the purposes might be any one or a 
combination of the following: 

1. To develop the student's understanding 
of the social, political, economic, cul- 
tural, and international significance of 
radio. 

2. To give students practical training for 
employment with stations, advertising 
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agencies, networks, or firms providing 
broadcasting with special services. 

. To provide specialized radio training 
for students in those professional fields 
that frequently use radio, such as jour- 
nalism, advertising, speech, music, re- 
ligion, etc. 

. To prepare (a) teachers to utilize pro- 
grams and transcriptions in the class- 
room and (b) supervisory personnel to 
serve schools as audio-specialists or as 
directors of educational radio program- 
ming. 

In determining the objectives, institu- 
tions should take into account the pres- 
ent and future needs of the field and 
the materials and personnel required to 
accomplish their purpose, For example, 
while the number of persons who will do 
something with radio is tremendous, the 
number who will make their livelihood 
through employment with stations is 
limited. Technical developments may 
materially change the employment pic- 
ture, but it should be pointed out that 
the personnel needed to operate Ameri- 
can radio is not large and it would, there- 
fore, be unfortunate if too many colleges 
should undertake professional radio 
training. 


Radio, however, is now so universal: 


that it touches all people. Training stu- 
dents to understand its role in a demo- 
cratic society would seem to be an objec- 
tive that might well be met by most 
colleges and universities. The same may 
be said in respect to the training of 
teachers for the classroom utilization of 
programs and transcriptions. The num- 
ber of audio-specialists that will be 
needed will, we believe, increase and it 
is highly important that all teachers be 
made aware of radio as a teaching in- 
strument. 

If radio training is to be provided with- 
in the framework of training for the 
older professions, the question of special 
courses adapted to their needs will de- 
pend in great measure upon individual 
situations. 

In each instance, it is emphasized 


that sound and reasonable objectives can 
be set and a determination of these is 
a necessary prerequisite to the satisfac- 
tory development of training for broad- 
casting. The following are the minimum 
standards that might be used to accom- 
plish these goals. 


SocIAL IMPLICATIONS OF RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


Schools that desire to teach the social 
implications of radio should meet the 
following standards: 


1. Competent instructors with a thorough 
understanding of broadcasting proce- 
dures and a knowledge of the printed 
materials relating to the field. 

. Specialized equipment is not necessary. 
It would be desirable, however, for these 
instructors to have radio receivers, 
transcription turntables and a library of 
recordings for illustrative purposes. 

. One or two well-organized courses in- 
tegrated into a general educational pro- 
gram are sufficient. Some of the items 
which such a course might contain are a 
description of the world’s broadcasting 
systems; the organization and operation 
of American stations and networks; the 
control and regulation of broadcasting; 
the impact of programs on listeners that 
might aid the student to evaluate the 
programs he hears and set up his own 
system of broadcasting standards. 


With crowded curriculums, it is pos- 
sible that this work might well be offered 
as a part of existing courses, although it 
would seem desirable, whenever pos- 
sible, to offer it as a separate subject. 
But as a separate study or as part of 
already established courses, the objective 
here is to help the student understand 
the social implications of radio. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN RADIO FOR 
STUDENTS IN OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
FIELDs 

Schools wishing to offer specialized 
training in radio for students in profes- 
sional fields in which some knowledge 
of radio is desirable should meet the 
following minimum standards: 
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1. Competent instructors, meeting sound 
educational requirements, with a thor- 
ough knowledge of actual broadcasting 
procedures based on practical experi- 
ence. 

It is, of course, necessary that the in- 
structors of such courses be thoroughly 
trained in or conversant with the sub- 
ject-matter field, in addition to the spe- 
cialized training in radio. 

2. Necessary basic equipment. While it is 
desirable that the student have access 
to the same complete equipment recom- 
mended for professional training in 
radio, the school offering specialized 
training should have as minimum equip- 
ment a standard microphone and re- 
cording and playback equipment. In 
addition, minimum requirements should 
include the specialized equipment ap- 
propriate to the professional or tech- 
nical field in which radio instruction is 
given, such as leased wire news service 
for journalism students. 

3. Well-organized courses, giving the stu- 
dent in the specialized field the essen- 
tial knowledge of radio most likely to 
be directly useful in his profession. 
The amount of radio instruction that 
would be desirable will vary according 
to the student’s major field of interest. 
However, in each professional field, the 
radio training offered should include 
two types of material: 

A. Information concerning the general 
radio situation, requirements im- 
posed by stations, and attitudes of 
listeners. 

B. Practical training in the preparation 
and presentation of material for 
radio in the student's special field of 
interest, such as journalism, music, 
home economics, or public health. 


The committee recommends that the 
content of any courses offering instruc- 
tion of the second type described be 
worked out by specialists in the profes- 
sional or technical field which the course 
covers and in cooperation with profes- 
sional broadcasters. There are within 
each of the major subject-matter fields, 
national professional organizations 
which have established minimum stand- 
ards for training of students within their 
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subject area. The committee recommends 
that these organizations give attention 
early to the manner in which practical 
radio training might be added to the 
requirements in their respective fields. 
The committee also recommends that 
actual instruction in radio as applied to 
a specialized professional field be given 
by an instructor whose particular field 
is radio. 

Quite apart from professional training, 
radio courses may be used to motivate a 
student’s interest in improving writing 
and speaking skills. Such an educational 
service parallels to a certain extent 
courses in play production and short 
story writing now offered by many col- 
leges. These are accepted as a part of 
a liberal education and it is freely ad- 
mitted that few students will act profes- 
sionally or become magazine writers. By 
using broadcasting courses as a means of 
stimulating interest it is often possible to 
add variety to the curriculum, develop 
appreciation that makes for higher listen- 
ing standards, and helps colleges and 
universities to accomplish better results 
in the broader aspects of education than 
would otherwise be possible. Where de- 
sirable, the institution should make clear 
its purpose, employ teachers whose com- 
petence is measured in both the basic 
fields and in broadcasting, and have 
such equipment as will permit students 
to feel that the course is reasonably 
realistic both in content and in teach- 
ing method. 


TEACHER PREPARATION IN THE USE OF 
RADIO 

Instruction should be designed to pre- 
pare teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators in the school uses of radio, par- 
ticularly in the use of recordings, trans- 
criptions, and public address equipment. 
Such instruction should be given as radio 
units in courses now designed for teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators, al- 
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though special radio courses may also be 
provided. Schools should meet the follow- 
ing minimum standards: 


1. Competent instructors giving this in- 
struction should be members of the 
regular faculty, with experience in class- 
room utilization of radio programs and 
transcriptions, and possessing a knowl- 
edge of program evaluation. 

2. Basic equipment includes a good radio 
receiver, recording and transcription 
playback equipment, a microphone set- 
up, and a library of recorded educa- 
tional programs. 

3. Specially designed units of instruction 
and courses should cover such topics as 

the role of radio in education; availa- 

bility of educational programs; nature 
and purposes of school broadcasts; class- 
room utilization techniques; selection 
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and evaluation of programs, supple- 
mentary materials, and results; prob- 
lems of equipment and reception; listen- 
ing habits and appreciation; school use 
of recordings, transcriptions, public ad- 
dress equipment, and central sound 
systems; planning programs for in-school 
use; broadcasts by schools for general 
listening; school radio workshops; costs. 


The committee recognizes that the 
training suggested is primarily concerned 
with classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. For audio-specialists, 
school broadcasters, and program plan- 
ners needed in the development of fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting for edu- 
cation, a more advanced and specialized 
type of training will be required. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF SEVENTY-TWO 
CASES OF HOARSE VOICE 


ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON 


New York University 


F SPEECH defects classified as vocal 

(dysphonia), perhaps the most seri- 
ous is hoarseness, sometimes called huski- 
ness, characterized by a chronic vocal 
quality similar to that of the normal 
speaker with acute laryngitis. The hoarse- 
voiced person frequently has a hard time 
being heard; he usually suffers extreme 
vocal fatigue while speaking before an 
audience, and may be left afterwards 
with a sore throat. The hoarse sound, 
sometimes termed whiskey voice, may be 
very unpleasant to listeners. Then, too, 
periodic hoarse-voiced public speaking 
occasionally tends to develop preacher's 
sore throat, or nodes on the vocal cords, 
a condition which may incapacitate the 
speaker for long periods and may neces- 
sitate an operation. 

Statistics kept for many years on vocal 
disorders in the writer’s classes showed 
that cases of hoarse voice were almost 
as numerous as serious nasality, the most 


common defect. A survey of the litera- 
ture revealed surprising paucity of ma- 
terial on diagnosis and remedy, and the 
opinion was current that hoarse voice 
was a problem for the physician rather 
than for the speech-correctionist. Also, 
graduates of speech departments who 
have been associated with the writer 
seemed unprepared to treat the disorder. 
These circumstances, together with the 
fact that many hoarse-voice cases were 
found to be nonpathological, ten years 
ago pointed to the need for a study of 
the causes and possible remedies of the 
defect. 

The sole purpose of the study was that 
of finding the most important causes of 
hoarse voice and the most rapid and 
complete methods of remedy. This pur- 
pose eliminated other possible studies— 
some of which might have been helpful 
if they could have been undertaken. To 
have made photographs of each larynx, 
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and x-rays and motion pictures of the 
vocal mechanism while functioning 
would have been scientifically valuable. 
Lack of money and equipment, however, 
made that impossible. Also, it was con- 
sidered that such photographic observa- 
tion was not absolutely essential, either 
in diagnosis or treatment. The study was, 
therefore, based on what the trained 
ear could hear of pitch, quality, and 
strain, on observation of external mus- 
cular function, such as tension of the 
throat and chest and habits of breathing, 
on analyses in conference and in class- 
room of social attitudes and responses, 
and on nose and throat examinations 
by medical specialists. 

For some time previous to the ten-year 
period, diagnostic characteristics of 
hoarse-voiced students had been observed 
and experiments in remedy had been 
made, based upon generalizations derived 
from diagnoses, authoritative literature, 
and the singing-voice training of the in- 
vestigator. While, unfortunately, no com- 
plete data were kept on these experi- 
ments, they furnished the basis of several 
hypotheses for this study. One seemingly 
very important characteristic, extremely 
low pitch, had been found to be common 
to a high percentage of the cases, and 
raising the pitch, together with general 
voice training, had in most instances re- 
sulted in complete remedy. Also, contrary 
to the opinion of some authorities on 
speech, it appeared that the defect in a 
great many instances had no relation 
whatever to a pathological condition of 
the larynx. Consequently, the study was 
in part an effort to determine whether 
detailed observation of all student cases 
over a period of years would confirm or 
negate these preliminary data. 


Diversity oF CASEs 


The study involved 72 persons, of 
whom 46 (20 men and 26 women) were 
students in Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science of New York Uni- 


versity, 23 (men) were graduate students 
in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, and three (two men and a 
woman) were private cases, one referred 
for treatment by a nose and throat spe- 
cialist. Of these, a high percentage were 
natives of New York City or its environs, 
others were from the Middle-west, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, and 
elsewhere in the United States and Can- 
ada. The racial backgrounds represented 
were Irish, English, Polish, Greek, Ital- 
ian, and Dutch. More than half of the 
group were Jewish; their antecedents 
were from every nation of Europe. Many 
were second and third generation Ameri- 
cans; a number were of old American 
families. This diversity seemed sufficient 
to insure against diagnostic characteris- 
tics traceable to sex, race, culture, or geo- 
graphic locality. 

The experiment began with one stu- 
dent the first year, and continued with 
two the second, five the third, three the 
fourth, four the fifth, three the sixth, ten 
the seventh, nineteen the eighth, five the 
ninth, and twenty the tenth. Many stu- 
dents, particularly in the Seminary, who 
continued treatment beyond the first 
year, are here listed only in the year in 
which treatment began. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Detailed, non-medical diagnoses in the 
first six years of study were made solely 
by the investigator. In that period, how- 
ever, the greater number of cases in 
New York University were referred to 
him by other members of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, who confirmed the diag- 
nosis of hoarseness and the results of 
treatment. In the final four years, super- 
ficial diagnoses of hoarseness were made 
by one or more of eight instructors of the 
department and were later confirmed by 
another. In the Seminary, throughout, 
diagnoses of hoarseness and results have 
been confirmed by the registrar. 

Medical. All of the University cases 
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had received a thorough medical exam- 

ination, including nose and throat, by 
specialists in the Department of Student 
Health. Additionally, that department 
had arranged throat examinations by a 
specially qualified laryngologist for all 
hoarse-voiced cases. For the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and tenth years, however, this 
special service was not utilized, for early 
experience had demonstrated that if 
there was no readily observable chronic 
nasal and respiratory condition such as 
would be found in a routine health 
check-up, the examination was a waste of 
the larynologist’s and the student’s time. 
Again in the eighth and ninth years, 
when many instructors were making the 
speech diagnoses, each hoarse-voice stu- 
dent was referred to a laryngologist, with 
negative results in pathological relation- 
ships. The principal value of the medical 
examination was in determining whether 
the hoarse quality was caused by a bad 
cold. For the Seminary students—who 
were not drawn into the study until the 
beginning of the fourth year—special 
laryngeal examinations, beyond a general 
health check-up, were never part of the 
routine of diagnosis. Except in cases of 
chronic colds or nasal drip or when the 
hoarse condition did not show some im- 
mediate improvement as a result of vocal 
exercises, cases were not referred to a spe- 
cialist. 

Thus, in the University, there was 
more complete medical control than in 
the Seminary. The Seminary students did 
not suffer, however, from this apparent 
neglect, but had as high a percentage of 
remedy as cases in the University. The 
fact is that with but few exceptions the 
vocal condition involved so little impor- 
tant pathological relationship that the 
value of routine nose and throat or spe- 
cial laryngeal examinations was largely in 


1 Medical assistance in diagnosis of these cases was 
made possible through the sympathetic and untiring 
cooperation of John E. Sawhill, M.D., Professor of 
Hygiene and University Physician of Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science. 
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disclosing that fact. Tuberculosis as a 
cause had largely been eliminated by 
the health examinations, which in the 
University included chest x-rays and fluo- 
roscopic observation. Any less careful 
medical procedure than that applied to 
the University cases might have ap- 
proached malpractice, and the neglect of 
throat examinations for some Seminary 
students—in this study used as a compara- 
tive check against the University group— 
was not without its dangers. 

Three cases of nodes on the vocal cords 
came to the University with the diagnosis 
from specialists in private practice. Con- 
trary to the admonition of some of the 
textbook writers on defects of voice to 
avoid vocal exercises where a patho- 
logical relationship exists, two of these 
specialists had asserted that vocal reha- 
bilitation exercises by a qualified teacher 
might improve the condition. 

Extremely Low Pitch. The prelimi- 
nary experiment had proved that a great 
many persons with hoarse voice speak 
constantly in an extremely low pitch, the 
men on the notes D, C, B, or A, in the 
first and second octaves below middle 
C, acoustically represented as funda- 
mental pitch levels between 146.80 and 
110 vibrations per second, and the wom- 
en on the same notes adjacent to mid- 
dle C, 277.12 to 220 vibrations per sec- 
ond. The lowest of these notes are for 
a baritone or contralto singer in ex- 
tremis, almost the very bottom. 

Similarly, over the later ten-year 
period, of the 72 cases, 69 were speaking 
continuously in a pitch that was rarely, 
even in inflections, higher than a D.* 

*The method of determining pitch was by ear, 
the writer imitating with his own voice the pitch of 
the student, changing the note to a singing tone, and 
finding the corresponding note on a piano, a method 
which involves some margin of error, perhaps not 
exceeding a half to a full tone. Scientifically, it might 
have been more accurate to have coordinated the ear 
analysis with a low-pass filter oscillograph study. 
Such correlation, however, was not necessary in the 
treatment of these cases, for the possibility of slight 
error of the ear-piano method was not particularly 
material, the important determination being one of 


extremely low pitch, in which an error one or 
two full notes made little difference, since the faulty 
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The greater number habitually kept the 
voice on B or C, many lower. It is well 
to observe here that, in singing, the con- 
tralto, baritone, and even bass has to 
train his voice for long periods to “work 
down” to sing these notes with resonance 
and without strain. Yet the 69 persons 
were continuously trying to talk at a 
pitch which is only “occasional” for sing- 
ers with deep vocal quality.’ Only one, a 
bass, had a najurally low voice; all the 
rest were “middle” or “high.” The bass, a 
prominent educator, continuously spoke 
in a mean pitch of B (123.48 v.p.s.) with- 
out much inflection up or down, a public 
speaking level apparently too low even 
for a bass.* 

Pitch-quality Misconception. The 
higher percentage would not admit ever 
having consciously tried to lower the 


speaking level was usually at least a half octave too 
low, Of the low pitch, there was sufficient corrobora- 
tion by other members of the speech faculty (the 
writer is particularly indebted to Professors Charles A. 
Dwyer and Charles A. Fritz) in a representative num- 
ber of cases to render the analysis sufficiently ac- 
curate for the purpose of treatment. Despite the mar- 
gin of error, the fact remains that raising the pitch 
to a mid-voice level was the most important factor 
in entirely eliminating a laryngitis-like, chronic 
hoarseness in 62 of 69 cases and almost entirely in 
the remaining seven. 

* Examination of operatic libretti and songs used 
by concert singers indicates that, in general, the 
bottom range of music written for a high-tenor is 
about E sharp or E below middle C, a low-tenor, D 
or D flat, a high-baritone, C, a low-baritone, A 
(second octave ~~ middle C), a bass, E flat (same 
octave), a soprano, middle C, a low-contralto, G or F 
sharp (below middle C), and higher contraltos and 
mezzos, between F and middle C. (The writer is in- 
debted to Harold C. Luckstone, voice teacher and 
Instructor in Music Education of New York Uni- 
versity, who has said that these represent the bottom 
notes which the designated classes of singers can 
reach with comfort.) 

* Analysis by the same ear-piano method (involv- 
ing a slight margin of error) of the pitch level of 
all the male radio speakers heard over a period of 
years by the writer revealed only three talking at a 
level below E flat (155.56 vibrations per second). One, 
Raymond Gram Swing, in his early days of broad- 
casting used to speak at about B or lower, second 
octave below middle C, but has since raised his mean 
level at least half an octave. Two others, heard only 
once, were labor leaders broadcasting in a political 
campaign, and it is interesting to observe that both 
showed severe hoarseness. Analysis of speakers usually 
considered to have deep, rich vocal quality disclosed 
the mean speaking level—with wide variation of ris- 
ing and falling inflections—of John Charles Thomas 
to be about G below middle C, Nelson Eddy, a half 
to a full note lower, Lowell Thomas, at about the 
same level, Lawrence Tibbet, E to F, and even Metro- 

itan bassos Cordon and Kipnis, except for falling 
inflections, not below E flat. 


voice. Many were quite unconscious of 
the low pitch, and in many instances the 
defect seemed a carry-over from the child- 
hood attempt to talk like an adult. A 
considerable number asserted, however, 
that they had made the effort to enrich 
the voice by dropping it; some confessed 
having tried to imitate the beautiful bass 
quality of some speaker or actor; a num- 
ber stated that their English (or some- 
times speech) teacher had advised “lower- 
ing the voice.” A number of theological 
students had attempted to imitate the 
deep tones of a celebrated preacher, or 
sought a lower pitch out of the feeling 
that there is more of a religious character 
to a deep than to a “middle” voice. 
Initial attempts of the instructor to 
raise the pitch generally called forth 
stubborn non-cooperation, which demon- 
strated a belief of almost the entire group 
that a low-pitched fundamental tone and 
resonance predominating in lower fre- 
quencies are synonymous. There was lit- 
tle awareness that a trained bass voice is 
bass in its high as well as low notes, not 
tenor when it reaches the top, or that a 
bass, such as Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, may 
speak habitually in a mean pitch that is 
only a note or so lower than the mean 
pitch of a tenor, such as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and yet because of his low- 
frequency overtones may sound to a lis- 
tener as if he were speaking an octave 
lower. As a part of this study, the pitch 
patterns of these two speakers were lo- 
cated in relation to the notes of a piano 
and it was found that tenor Roosevelt 
spoke—with wide inflection variation—in 
a mean pitch of approximately G im- 
mediately below middle C (195.96 v.p.s.), 
and bass Wise at about E (164.80 v.p.s.), 
sometimes much higher, a difference of 
one and a half whole tones, or 31.16 vi- 
brations per second. The speaking-pitch 
patterns of the Metropolitan bass-bari- 
tone Friedrich Schorr were similarly ob- 
served and it was found that he spoke in 
a mean pitch of about F (174.60 v.p.s.), 
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TABLE I 
Diagnosis 


Diagnosis 


Extremely 


High Pitch) 
Low Pitch 


Number of cases 

General vocal inadequacy 
Throat tensions 

Chronic colds 

Chronic nasal drip 

Nodes on vocal cords 
Inadequate pitch discrimination 
Emotional maladjustment 
Pitch-quality misconception? 
Imitation® 

Yelling at athletic contests 


om 


1 High pitch is used only to differentiate from ex- 


tremely low pitch. It does not indicate abnormally 


high pitch or suggest that high pitch was causal. 


representing only about 21.36 vibrations 
per second difference from the funda- 
mental pitch of the President. 

Of this distinction between fundamen- 
tal pitch and the total quality of the 
voice as the result of segmental harmon- 
ics and resonance, the student had to 
become emotionally convinced before his 
full cooperation could be gained. One 
thing that stood in the way of this (ac- 
cording to the testimony of a great many 
students) was the sound of his own voice 
—reaching his ears in part through the 
bones of the jaw and head—heard by him 
as deep, pleasant resonance.* It usually 
took a recording and the testimony of 
one of his friends that the rasping, croak- 
ing voice on the record was similar to his 
own to convince him that his vocal qual- 
ity was not deep and pleasant. 

Extreme Throat Tensions. A critical 
opera goer will have observed that as a 
singer drops to the very bottom of his 
register, his voice is apt to be drowned 
out by the orchestra. Experiments in this 
study have similarly demonstrated that 
when a trained speaker drops his voice 

5 This observation is confirmed by C. W. Vaderson 
of the Bell Laboratories, to whom the writer is deeply 
indebted for much scientific advice that reflects his 


experience in investigating speech preliminary to the 
development of the synthetic speaker, the Voder. 


? Explained in the text. 
3 Imitation could not be determined by any evidence, 
though it may have occurred. 


to the “bottom” he discovers that his 
volume is immeasurably decreased.* The 
resonance chambers of the voice do not 
sufficiently enlarge the sound, and the 
only way he can increase the volume at 
that pitch so that it can be heard in a 
large room is to tense the throat and 
push. That is exactly what the 69 per- 
sons speaking below pitch were doing, 
but with them tensing and pushing had 
become a habit of life. While the pri- 
mary cause of their hoarseness seems to 
have been the low pitch, tensing and 
pushing to gain volume had become a 
defect in itself. This was the most seri- 
ous factor of the condition and was difhi- 
cult to remedy. Change to the optimum 
pitch was rarely difficult, but even when 
normal pitch was established, the ex- 
treme tension habits persisted, sufficient 
to produce rasping hoarseness at any 
pitch. 

Emotional Maladjustment. What so- 
cial factors caused so many of these stu- 


dents to want to change the normal 

*In A Synthetic Speaker, by Homer Dudley, R. R. 
Riesz, and S. S. A. Watkins, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Monograph B-1148 (1939), it is stated that “a 
cage interlocking feature of the Voder . . . reduces 
the volume as the pitch is lowered. This is charac- 
teristic of man as he talks. In English speech at the 
end of a sentence, one usually drops his inflection 
and drops his volume down to nothingness at the 
same time.” 
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pitch? Observations were made as to 
extreme shyness, strong inferiority, and 
more than average introversion, and it 
was found that the greater number were 
more reticent and more self-conscious 
than the average run of college students. 
Twenty-eight of the low-pitch and two 
of the high-pitch cases were listed as 
maladjusted. These thirty, numbering 
more than an average of the worst cases, 
did not by any means represent all of 
the worst. They were, however, the most 
difficult to deal with and the hardest to 
motivate and remedy. 

General Vocal Inadequacy. Vocal ade- 
quacy might be defined as those charac- 
teristics of breathing, ease of production, 
completeness of resonance, and variety 
of pitch, inflection, and quality which 
are to be found in the voice of the 
trained speaker or singer. In these 72 
cases, tensions interfered with full and 
controlled breathing, and faulty pitch 
and tensions prevented resonance and 
variety. 

Inadequate Pitch Discrimination. One 
student was tone-deaf and could not hear 
that he was speaking in a rasping mono- 
tone on low B. In no other case did there 
appear to be any relation between hear- 
ing and the defect. 

Chronic Colds, Nasal Drip, Nodes, 
Strain of Shouting. Medical examina- 
tions had demonstrated that in the 
greater number of cases there was no 
particularly unhealthy condition of the 
organs, of speech. In four of the seven 
cases of chronic colds, two of whom had 
nodes, the process of remedy was some- 
what retarded, but the condition was not 
sufficient to interfere with almost com- 
plete cure of the hoarseness. The nasal 
drip offered no noticeable interference 
with remedy. 

The laryngologists who made the diag- 
nosis of two of the three cases of nodes on 
the vocal folds had recommended vocal 
instruction. These two were listed as hav- 
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ing, in addition to the nodes, thickened 
and inflamed vocal folds, and one, badly 
inflamed ventricular bands. Beyond the 
diagnosis nodes, no detailed statement 
was available for the third case. All three 
were speaking continuously at the very 
bottom of their pitch range. 

Three students attributed the begin- 
ning of the hoarse condition to frequently 
shouting themselves hoarse at athletic 
contests, a causal connection that could 
not be authenticated. Their condition 
was in no observable way different from 
the rest of the low-pitch group. 

Three High-pitch Cases. All these had 
the general characteristics of strain and 
vocal inadequacy characteristic of the 
other group, except that of pitch. All 
three were tenors, with a mean pitch 
of middle B, C, and D.* Two were badly 
neurotic, and the other unusually well- 
adjusted. One of the two had a father 
and a brother who were low-pitched, 
hoarse-voice cases. There is a possibility 
that unconscious imitation of the father 
may have been causal. No pathological 
cause was evident in any of the three, 
and strain appeared to be the important 
factor. 


CoORROBORATIVE LOw-PiTcH DIAGNOsIS 


Included in the study in addition to 
the 72 cases, but not listed above because 
only diagnosed and not treated, is a 
group of hoarse-voiced preachers. The 
writer had offered to confer with all 
preachers of a certain denomination lo- 
cated in and about New York who were 
having any vocal difficulty. Of those re- 
sponding, 18 had hoarse voice in some 
degree or other. All 18 were speaking at 
the very bottom of their register, D be- 
low middle C, or lower. All had the 
same condition of throat strain and lack 
of adequate resonance of the 72. Since 


TIt is not asserted that this pitch is abnormally 
high or that in these cases pitch had any causal 
relation to the hoarseness. 
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medical examinations were impractica- 
ble, the diagnosis was conclusive only in 
the relation of the hoarseness to ex- 
tremely low pitch, and to the erroneous 
conviction that low fundamental pitch 
results in rich, deep, low-frequency 
resonance. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT 


With the exception of three private 
students, all others received their correc- 
tive instruction in sessions of a voice 
course, 15 to 25 in a two-hour-a-week 
section in the University, and six for 
one weekly half-hour session in the 
Seminary. All sections contained students 
with other vocal difficulties. Addition- 
ally, there were short periods of private 
clinical instruction. 

Raising the Pitch. Experiments showed 
that these students, in common with 
other speech students, had the potentiali- 
ties of a pitch range of from four to 
seven (or more) full tones for the easy 
rise and fall of vocal expression. In this 
natural range there appeared to be strik- 
ingly little difference between baritone 
and tenor voices, a distinction more 
largely of quality than of pitch. For men, 
this optimum range lay somewhere be- 
tween middle C and the D seven notes 
lower, with a mean pitch between E and 
G for the low and F and A sharp for 
the high voices. For women, the range 
of ease was generally from five to six 
full tones higher than for men. Except 
in the one tone-deaf case, when the notes 
E, F, G, and A were successively tried 
with the men and D, E, F, and G with 
the women, no difficulty was experienced 
in immediately finding a suitable pitch. 
By thus experimenting with pitch and 
breathing, in five to 15 minutes it could 
be discovered in each case, even in per- 
sons having nodes on the vocal folds, 
whether changing the pitch held the pos- 
sibility of remedy. The student was asked 
to take a number of deep breaths, sighing 
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out the air slowly, then sighing out a 
prolonged [a] on one of the three or 
four notes specified above, then another 


until one was found that he could vocal- - 


ize with ease. After a few attempts, with 
emphasis on ease and complete throat 
relaxation, he was generally able to vo- 
calize the vowel reasonably free of grat- 
ing hoarseness. Immediate effort was 
made to carry over the same vocal effort 
to a short sentence, then conversation. 
He was then admonished to raise his 
pitch in conversation. 

Breathing Exercises. Exercises in dia- 
phragmatic-intercostal breathing, ap- 
plied to voice drills, reading, and speak- 
ing, seemed essential in transferring 
muscular effort from throat to respira- 
tory muscles. The student was taught to 
vocalize without any sensation of effort 
in the throat. The basis for vocalized 
expiration was the sigh, varied occasion- 
ally with the stage whisper. 

Voice Recording. Following a discus- 
sion of the physics of the defect and the 
proposed remedy, an acetate recording 
was made of the voice. Witnesses always 
were present to testify that the student's 
voice sounded like the record. Naturally, 
care had to be taken not to overwhelm 
him with discouragement, but rather to 
motivate him. 

Eliminating Strain and Developing 
Resonance. The hoarse-voiced tones had 
been produced with such effort and 
strain that it was generally difficult to 
get the student to realize that he could 
produce a far louder and more resonant 
sound than in the past by no more effort 
than breathing. The resonance drills 
given him were an adaptation to speak- 
ing of exercises common to the training 
of the singing voice. By relaxation and 
forward placement he had to eliminate 
the internal vocal rumbling he had 
hitherto misinterpreted as resonance and 
learn to hear his voice from the in- 
side as white, that is, without apparent 
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resonance. Vocal drills were always inte- 
grated with reading and speaking. 

Daily Practice. Two 15-minute periods 
of practice each day of breathing, reso- 
nance, reading, and speaking exercises 
were required. On this no check could 
be kept except that of the sincerity of 
the student and of his progress in ex- 
ecuting the exercises in class and clinic. 

Re-recording to Demonstrate Progress. 
Nothing proved more useful than the 
motivation that resulted from the stu- 
dent’s being able to compare his voice, 
after he had made some improvement, 
with his original recording. This was 
the proof of the pudding, which gener- 
ally changed an initial attitude of un- 
convinced reluctance to that of coopera- 
tion or even enthusiasm. 

Carry-over to Speaking. After sufficient 
progress had been made in the practice 
of corrective exercises, as much as possi- 
ble of the classroom hour was given over 
to reading and extemporaneous speaking, 
each student participating each class ses- 
sion. In the second term, class programs 
leaned heavily towards short speeches, 
an act of a play, and practice in parlia- 
mentary law. In the Seminary, the 
carry-over was in reading and preaching. 

Social Adjustment. Having to read, 
act, present speeches, debate, and act as 
chairman appeared to give all the stu- 
dents more personal confidence. One stu- 
dent summed up this gain in the state- 
ment, “I don’t consider my improvement 
in voice half as important to me as my 
gain in self-assurance.” Naturally, one 
can merely speculate on causal relations 
between improvement of the vocal con- 
dition and growth in social adjustment. 
If better emotional attitudes did little 
more than improve the morale of the 
student in relation to the course, even 
that was considerable. 

Conversation. The final criterion of 
improvement was conversation free from 
hoarseness, for in conversing on an un- 
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prepared subject, the student could give 
little conscious attention to his method 
of producing voice. So, if in a number 
of conversations there was no reversion to 
hoarseness, he was pronounced cured. 

Three High-pitch Cases. Except for 
not raising the pitch, these were given 
the same treatment as the low-pitch 
group. Hearing tests revealed no abnor- 
malities. Two of the three were given a 
greater number of private clinical pe- 
riods than was needed by any of the 
69 with low pitch. After they had made 
progress in relieving throat tension, ef- 
fort was made to lower the mean pitch 
several notes. 


RESULTS 


Figures of remedy are to be found in 
Taste II. Hoarseness eliminated means 
that no trace of the original hoarseness 
remained in conversation or public 
speaking and that the improved condi- 
tion showed in ease of speech and in rea- 
sonably pleasant resonance. In the low- 
pitch category 61 of 69 revealed such im- 
provement; in the high-pitch, one of 
three. 

Slight remaining hoarseness character- 
ized the remaining eight of the low- 
pitch and two of the high-pitch cases, 
and is to be interpreted as either occa- 
sional, slight hoarseness or a dead vocal 
quality, normal in pitch and not hoarse 
but lacking the ringing quality of reso- 
nance or timbre. This was the condition 
in two of the three nodes cases after the 
hoarse sound disappeared. 

Some reasons can be advanced in par- 
tial explanation as to why these ten made 
less progress than the rest. Of the low- 
pitch group, three were those with nodes, 
one of whom had only two months’ treat- 
ment and the other two, four; another 
had an allergic throat and sinus condi- 
tion, resulting in continuous colds, and 
had time for only four months’ instruc- 
tion prior to military induction; two 
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TABLE II 
Remedy 


Extremely 


Low Pitch High Pitch 


Number of cases 
Hoarseness eliminated 

Slight remaining hoarseness 
Number not completing treatment 
Regression to hoarseness 


69 8 
61 1 
8 2 
8 2 
2 o 


others had only four months’ training 
and needed a longer period. Still another, 
though having had a year’s treatment, 
was a sufferer from continuous colds. 
One, after two years’ treatment, had 
eliminated hoarseness but had never 
practiced seriously enough to develop 
resonance. Two, one with nodes and one 
with chronic colds, are continuing treat- 
ment. The lowest percentage of com- 
plete success was in the high-pitch cases. 
One only met the standard. Another was 
prevented from completing treatment by 
army induction at the end of four 
months. The third was the imitation 
case, quite neurotic, whose voice, though 
having improved in resonance and 
dropped in pitch, still showed strain. 

Unfortunate circumstances prevented 
continuation of treatment of two cases 
of nodes. After two months, one grad- 
uated from college and dropped out of 
sight. Another, sent for vocal treatment 
by a laryngologist, had at the end of four 
months raised the pitch, eliminated ten- 
sion, and largely rid herself of hoarse- 
ness, though her voice lacked timbre. 
The medical report on her condition was 
that the nodes were reduced in size and 
the vocal cords slightly pink instead of 
badly inflamed, as in the beginning. 
Treatment was discontinued at that 
point. 

The other case (still under treatment) 
had made higher pitch habitual and had 
eliminated hoarseness in conversation at 
the end of four months, but ringing 
resonance was lacking. The original node 


was reduced in size, the vocal folds were 
thinner and healthier in appearance, and 
inflammation of the ventricular bands 
largely eliminated. 


DURATION OF TREATMENT 


Low-pitch Group. The greater num- 
ber required for complete remedy two 
college terms of two one-hour periods a 
week. Nineteen, however, had all hoarse- 
ness eliminated in one term, though this 
group showed the highest percentage of 
those with slight remaining hoarseness 
and of those not completing treatment 
—four out of 23. 

The average period for remedy in the 
Seminary, where each group met once 
a week, was two years, although four of 
22 cases were remedied in one seven- 
month period. The ratio of remedy to 
period of instruction is thus about the 
same as in the University, where sessions 
were twice as frequent. Six of the Semi- 
nary group, however, required the longer 
period of three years; three required four 
years. All except one were completely 
remedied. 

High-pitch Group. Three cases, one 
requiring two years of two periods a 
week for remedy, another not being com- 
pletely cured in the same period, and 
the third not cured in four months, are 
quite insufficient for generalization. The 
only inference suggested is that these 
cases, lacking the radical, remedial pitch- 
change of the low-pitch group, appeared 
to need longer periods of treatment. Or 
else, despite remedy in one case, the 
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procedures followed in this study are in- 
complete or faulty for this type of diffi- 
culty. 
REVERSION AFTER REMEDY 

Although it has been impossible to 
maintain anything like an absolute check 
on those completing treatment, there has 
been something approaching a repre- 
sentative check. Since in the University 
students take the remedial work in the 
sophomore year, the writer and other 
members of the speech department fac- 
ulty have had some follow-up contact, 
largely informal, for the two remaining 
years. Thus far only one case of rever- 
sion has come to our attention, that of 
an exceedingly neurotic young lady who 
cannot be convinced that in a low pitch 
she does not sound like Ethel Barrymore. 
In the Seminary, where some contact has 
been maintained with almost all gradu- 
ates, only two, both among the most dif- 
ficult cases, seem to have reverted slightly, 
one to the low pitch and the other to 
tension. In neither case, however, did 
the reversion begin to approach the un- 
pleasantness or seriousness of the original 
condition. 


A Case HIsTory 


One case of remedy following a half 
hour’s instruction is worth presenting in 
detail because it represents all the basic 
characteristics except one of hoarse voice 
related to low pitch. The sufferer, a busi- 
ness executive who had to do important 
public speaking, was having considerable 
difficulty in talking before audiences. His 
voice quality was hoarse, his pitch was 
low A to C, an octave below middle C, 
and his public addresses were followed 
by periods of sore throat. His medical 
history disclosed that, several months 
earlier, he had undergone a tonsillectomy 
and that the hoarseness had followed his 
recovery. Later, a laryngologist discov- 
ered inflammation in the larynx and pre- 
scribed a period of silence, following 
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which the pathological condition disap- 
peared, but the hoarseness remained. 
Throat treatments and advice by a num- 
ber of specialists not having proved 
remedial, the sufferer had resorted to 
osteopathy, with some alleviation of the 
sore throat but not of hoarseness. 

In the speech laboratory of the Uni- 
versity, brief experiments with breath- 
ing and pitch—as outlined above—demon- 
strated that the speaker had a ringing 
baritone voice between the notes E and 
A just below middle C. When, however, 
he intoned a vowel or spoke a sentence 
in the higher pitch, the voice he heard 
reaching his ears from the inside sounded 
to him white, without resonance, or as 
he stated it, “sissyish,” whereas, the 
croaking, low-pitch tones sounded to him 
like rich resonance. An electric transcrip- 
tion was immediately made of his habit- 
ual voice, then, after a few exercises, of 
the voice in the higher pitch. So sur- 
prised was he at the ringing, rich bari- 
tone quality of the higher voice in com- 
parison with the dead, grating sound of 
the lower that he was permanently con- 
vinced and motivated to almost immedi- 
ate cure, Several months thereafter, and 
for two years since that time, the writer 
has heard him speak in public before 
large audiences, in the higher pitch and 
without the slightest evidence of hoarse- 
ness. What perhaps made possible the 
almost immediate elimination of the 
hoarseness in his case, as contrasted with 
the other 68, is the fact that his strain 
habits were of only a few months’ 
duration and therefore easy to break, for 
he seems to have spoken in a normal 
pitch prior to the operation. It may be 
that after the tonsillectomy, in an effort 
to save himself from pain in speaking, 
induced in part, according to the opin- 
ion of a specialist, by the sensitive end 
of a severed nerve, he had become voice 
conscious and, once accustomed to the 
low pitch he had adopted to avoid pain, 
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had continued to speak that way after 
the pathological need was past. 


COMPARISON WITH AUTHORITATIVE 
TEXTs 


Results of this study have been com- 
pared with expositions on hoarseness in 
recent representative texts that treat of 
vocal defects. Texts were chosen on the 
presumption that their authors, among 
whom are leading speech correction au- 
thorities, will have digested and put into 
practical form the most recent experi- 
ments and studies in the field. Such com- 
parison while revealing accord on many 
points, demonstrates a wide variance on 
others, and shows decidedly little agree- 
ment on the principal observation of low 
pitch. 

Confused Terminology. In the first 
place, it is impossible to determine 
whether the term hoarse voice indicates 
a similar diagnosis with all authors. It 
seems that some use hoarse only to indi- 
cate a chronic pathological condition and 
may, by the term harsh, gutteral, or 
throaty voice, possibly intend to indi- 
cate a nonpathological vocal quality 
identical with or similar to the patho- 
logical. Thus Anderson, a very careful 
scholar, mentions no pitch relation in 
“Hoarseness,”* but does in “Throati- 
ness”’;* and in connection with “general 
pitch level . . . too low” uses the term, 
“scraping the bottom.”'® “Scraping the 
bottom” seems descriptive of the “acute 
laryngitis-like quality” definitive of the 
“hoarse-voice” of this study; so whether 
Anderson intends “throatiness” to mean 
a nonpathological quality similar to the 
rasping sounds of pathological hoarseness 
is a question. Because of such apparently 
overlapping categories and the lack of 
clear distinction between them, it is al- 
most impossible to determine how many 


'V. A. Anderson, Training the Speaking Voice 


(1942), PP- 66-67. 
* Ibid., p. 70. 
Ibid., p. 73. 


authors record a relationship between 
extremely low pitch and pathological or 
nonpathological hoarseness. 

No Relationship. Six authorities very 
definitely do not associate the defect with 
low pitch. Two" relate pitch, but not 
low-pitch, to the defect; four do not 
mention pitch at all. Of these, Weaver 
does not list hoarseness in his 46 
“Faults of Voice,”** though he may mean 
to include it in “The Gutteral,” caused 
by “bad emotional habits.”"* Avery, 
Dorsey, and Sickles do not mention the 
defect. Holmes speaks of its being 
“caused, in part, by the abnormal secre- 
tion of mucus,”*® by other physiological 
and pathological conditions, and by “ex- 
cessive laryngeal tension.’’** Orr speaks of 
huskiness (chronic hoarseness) as “often 
the result of neglected colds and con- 
stant strain in the use of the voice.”** 
He states that ‘hoarseness and huskiness, 
are due to a faulty physical apparatus, 
and as such are primarily problems for 
the physician rather than the voice 
teacher.’’?* 

Works by Gray and Wise, and by West, 
Kennedy, and Carr discuss pitch relation- 
ship, but not low pitch. Gray and Wise 
state: “Sometimes over-relaxation may 
produce the husky effect.” Also: “The 
singer’s nodules often disappear after a 
period of rest, or after the speaker has 
changed the habitual pitch of his 
voice.” The remedial exercises of these 


‘authors, however, appear to be unrelated 


to pitch change. 

Although West, Kennedy, and Carr in 
the most thorough and inclusive exposi- 
tion of the defect and remedy of any of 


™R. West, L. Kennedy and A. Carr, The Rehabili- 
tation of Speech (1937); G. W. Gray and C. M. 
Wise, The Bases of Speech (1934). 

2A. T. Weaver, Speech: Forms and Principles 
(1942); F. W. Orr, Voice for Speech (1938); F. L. D. 
Holmes, A Handbook of Voice and Diction (1940); 
E. Avery, J. Dorsey and V. A. Sickles, First Principles 
of Speech Training (1928). 

8 Op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

% Op. cit., p. 109. 

1 Op. cit., p. 103. 

Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 


Ibid., pp. 204-205. 
6 Ibid., p. 114. 
Ibid., p. 107. 
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the texts?® speak of a causal connection 
between pitch and nodes on the vocal 
folds, the reference is to “an increase in 
volume, a heightening of the pitch, and 
a ‘tensing’ of the quality.” They say: “It 
is the rise in pitch that is most largely 
responsible for the appearance of irregu- 
larities upon the edges of the vocal cords. 
... As a rule the voices of such patients 
should be lowered in pitch, because the 
vocal nodules generally come as a conse- 
quence of too high a pitch.”** Then in a 
detailed discussion, they explain that 
finding the optimum resonance of the 
voice and transferring speech to its pitch 
“affords relief from friction to the points 
affected . . . the relief from rubbing will 
increase, the farther the point of friction 
is from the nodes. The change from the 
habitual public-speaking or singing pitch 
should therefore be as radical as possi- 
ble.”*? (There seems no reason to believe 
that this should not apply to changing 
the pitch by raising it, as this study seems 
to demonstrate.) These authors state, 
further, that “no amount of vigorous 
vocalization . . . can damage the edge of 
the vocal fold if the voice is properly 
pitched; the damage is done by forced 
vibration of a laryngeal structure.’ 
(Such forced vibration in the low pitch 
is the principal diagnostic finding of this 
study.) 

Statements of West, Kennedy, and 
Carr may explain why the methods ap- 
plied in some cases in this study resulted 
in remedy: “Those whose bands show 
permanent and irremedial irregularities 
but no active pathology . . . may, by ear, 
learn to bring about adjustments of the 
larynx to compensate for the structural 
abnormalities.”** (There may have been 
among the group here studied instances 
of structural abnormalities overlooked 
by laryngologists, or cases in which such 
examinations were omitted.) 


» Op. cit., pp. 86-96. 
= p- = Ibid., p. go. 
# [bid., p. 89. * Ibid., p. 88, 


Indirect Suggestion of Low Pitch. Four 
authors, who do not mention low pitch 
in connection with hoarse voice refer to 
it in apparently related defects. Ander- 
son mentions it in connection with final 
words and syllables in “Throatiness,”** 
yet in his discussion of “pitch level of a 
voice [that] is too low,” he mentions 
“muffled, guttural quality,”** but not 
hoarseness. Fairbanks, discussing “Harsh 


Quality . . . characterized by a noisy, 
rasping, unmusical tone . . . organic or 
functional in nature ... ,” states that 


“the latter cause is an effect of the strain 
to produce adequate loudness, particu- 
larly at low pitches.”** Apart from harsh 
quality he distinguishes hoarse quality 
which he defines as “acute or chronic 
laryngeal infection or irritation.”** Per- 
haps the distinction between his harsh 
and hoarse and the “acute laryngitis- 
like hoarseness” of this study is a matter 
of degree or of nomenclature. 

Backus does not mention pitch in rela- 
tion to “huskiness or hoarseness . 
caused by paralysis of the vocal cords, 
growths thereon, laryngitis, catarrh, psy- 
chological disorders, imitation, or cul- 
tural factors . . . observed to occur widely 
among individuals of foreign-language 
background, chiefly among Italian, 
Greek, and Slavic peoples,’’ but says that 
“absence of pathology in such cases, to- 
gether with its prevalence, leads one to 
assign the cause to cultural factors.” 
However, in discussing “overcoming non- 
pathological cases of huskiness, hoarse- 
ness, and breathiness,’ she asserts that 
“virtually the same procedure is followed 
as that just described for altering the 
pitch.”*° But she says nothing about rais- 
ing the pitch. 

Although Van Riper does not discuss 


* Op. cit., p. 70. * Ibid., p. 73. 
7G. Fairbanks, Voice and Articulation Drill Book 
(1940), pp. 213-214. 


* Ibid., p. 216. 
*O. L. Backus, Speech in Education (1943), p. 


159. 
[bid., p. 163, 
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hoarseness or huskiness, in the discus- 
sion of throatiness he states that “it is 
occasionally the result of lowering the 
habitual pitch level.”** There is confu- 
sion between this throaty category and 
the later discussed harsh voices, defined 
as “a rattling, rumbling, cracking or 
ticker-like substitute for phonation.”*? 
This statement has more kinship with 
the definition of hoarseness of this study 
than with Van Riper’s exposition of 
throatiness; yet no relation is drawn be- 
tween harsh voice and low pitch. So it 
may or may not be that his conclusions 
are in accord with the low-pitch results of 
this study. 

Low-pitch Corroboration. Van Dusen, 
in his discussion of “The Throaty Voice” 
in which he includes “coarse, heavy 
hoarse-husky, hollow or muffled” voices 
says that the defect is “in some cases . . . 
due to the use of a pitch range that is not 
suited to the vocal mechanism of the in- 
dividual. A study should be made to de- 
termine whether or not the optimum 
pitch is being used. If not, the student 
should find the range that is best adapted 
to him. . . .”** Under “Avoiding Throati- 
ness,” however, we are admonished to be 
“careful to avoid raising the pitch’’;* 
whereas, under “Varying the Pitch” (to 
which we are referred for correction) we 
are advised to use the higher pitch if, in 
experiment, “the higher pitch was more 
satisfactory than the original. . . .""** The 
contradiction, referring to two different 
technical procedures, is more apparent 
than real, and this investigator interprets 
Van Dusen as intimating that too low 
a pitch is sometimes a cause of throati- 
ness (hoarseness) and that part of the 
remedy in some cases is to raise the pitch. 

The most definite corroboration of 
low-pitch relation is a statement by 


™C. Van Riper, Speech Correction (1942), p. 306. 


Ibid., 307. 
*C. R. Van Dusen, Training the Voice for Speech 
(1943), p. 161. 


* Ibid., p. 93. [bid., p. 108, 
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Curry: “The low-pitched guttural or 
hoarse voice quality is frequently ob- 
served in cases of laryngeal catarrh. . . . 
The vocal cords are very relaxed to pro- 
duce the low pitch.”** 

Points of Agreement. With other diag- 
nostic elements and remedial procedures 
of this study, the textbook expositions, 
generally speaking, do not seem to be 
out of accord. Tension, maladjustment, 
and lack of resonance are commonly ac- 
cepted. In some texts, however, over- 
emphasis on one causal factor, the emo- 
tional, the cultural, the pathological, at 
the expense of all others, occasionally 
borders on over-simplification. Such in- 
complete diagnosis, confusion of termin- 
ology, and lack of clear definition gives 
the impression that a number of authors 
are not speaking out of personal experi- 
ence, but are merely paraphrasing other 
written material. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the diagnoses and the results of 
treatment in this study, the following 
conclusions are drawn: 

1. Hoarseness, contrary to the opinion 
of many textbook writers, was found to 
be primarily vocal rather than patho- 
logical and generally a problem for the 
vocal correctionist rather than the laryn- 
gologist. For the protection of patient 
and instructor, however, it was found 
advisable to eliminate by medical ex- 
aminations possibilities of pathological 
or anatomical abnormalities. 

2. The most common principal cause 
of hoarse-voice was the throat tension re- 
sulting from the effort to speak at a level 
far below optimum pitch. When opti- 
mum pitch was established, the principal 
problem of correction was that of 
eliminating habits of tension. Such “plac- 
ing” the voice in an efficient pitch and 
removing throat tensions generally rem- 
edied the hoarseness. 


*R. Curry, The Mechanism of the Human Voice 
(1940), p. 82. 
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3. A common cause of the abnormal 
pitch was the tendency to confuse low 
fundamental pitch with the lower vocal- 
frequencies usually attributed to bass, 
baritone, and contralto voices. A con- 
tributing factor in this in many cases 
was the apparently pleasant, deep, reso- 
nant quality of the hoarse sound as it 
reached the sufferer’s ears through the 
bones of his head. 

4. The highest percentage of complete 
remedy was accomplished in two college 
terms of instruction, though a fair per- 


centage was achieved in no more than 
one term. 

5. These conclusions are somewhat at 
variance with the emphasis of the greater 
number of authoritative texts on diag- 
nosis and remedy of the defect, which in 
view of these data might well be opened 
to re-examination or revision. The ap- 
parent disagreement may be due, in part, 
to confusion of terminology, which 
points to a need for more general agree- 
ment on terminology. 


T WOULD seem to be natural, when 
we reach something in our discourse 
that affects us as more important than 
its context, to make it sound bigger and 
louder. This means, acoustically, the use 
of a greater volume of sound and also a 
relatively higher pitch, the latter for its 
“carrying” properties. That this is ex- 
actly what we use most of the time is 
apparent in the majority of utterances 
in which we attempt to be emphatic 
about something; volume and pitch rise 
together, as in “It wasn’t James; it was 
John,” “You'll simply have to,” “It’s the 
only way out,” “He said what?” etc. We 
may describe this as “rising to a pitch 
of excitement”; it is the same connection 
of volame and pitch that every piano 
teacher has trouble in controlling with 
the pupil, who wants to play louder as 
he ascends the scale. Alfred R. Root cites 
a number of experimental studies to the 
effect that “greater amplitude of the 
sound waves is generally accompanied by 
higher pitch, when speech is studied 
physically.” Since this tendency to associ- 


1“The Pitch Factors in Speech—a Survey,” Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XVI (June, 1930), $20-341; 


see especially p. 


INHIBITED AND UNINHIBITED STRESS 


DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 
University of Southern California 


ate increased volume with rising pitch 
seems to be what happens when there is 
least conscious interference with our 
soundmaking, I call the stress so affected 
“unhibited stress.” 

In speech as elsewhere, however, the 
“natural” tendency is dften checked. It 
is bad manners to eat with too much 
gusto, to point with the finger, and to 
scowl at something unpleasant; so it may 
be bad manners to do the kind of ex- 
cited “pointing” that is done with stress 
on a rising pitch. One therefore gets, 
culturally, a reversal of the tendency to 
go up on the important symbol; this 
reversal, which consists in a going down 
or a holding down of the pitch of the 
stress, I call “inhibited stress.” That the 
cultural factor is paramount will become 
evident as we examine the many utter- 
ances having inhibited stress in which the 
intent to be courteous is present. One of 
H. O. Coleman’s suggested “problems”? 
is “Why do so many complimentary ex- 
pressions have a rise?’ Since the two 
examples that he gives are “I hope you'll 


? “Intonation and Emphasis,” Miscellanea Phonetica 
(Supplement to Maitre Phonétique, 1914), pp. 7-24- 
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be better soon” (rising on hope, falling 
on you'll be, rising on bet-, falling on 
-ter and the first half of soon, rising on 
the last half of soon) and “Have a good 
time, old man” (beginning at a fairly 
high pitch and falling as far as time; 
rising on the last half of time and to the 
end), it is evident that by “rise” he means 
“rise preceded by a fall.” Note that in 
the second of the two examples, the tonic 
word time is at the bottom of the trough. 

In the examples to follow, I shall use 
the symbols / for an upglide, \. for a 
downglide, U for an upskip, and D for 
a downskip—meaning, by a “skip,” an 
interval across which there is no connect- 
ing glide, the pitch of a following tone 
being abruptly higher or abruptly lower 
than that of the last preceding tone. The 
glide symbols will apply to the syllable 
(or portion of a syllable, where one is 
divided between tones) immediately fol- 
lowing and continue to apply until an- 
other symbol is reached. After U and D 
the tone is level unless marked to begin 
a glide. The stressed syllable appears in 
boldface type. Naturally a good many 
other tonal nuances are significant, but 
it is sufficient here for us to be critical 
only of the general shape of the profile 
and of the high or low pitch of the stress. 
Locutions which have no sign to begin 
with should, unless it is otherwise noted, 
be interpreted as having a level begin- 
ning, at a relaxed medium or fairly low 
tone. 

The contrast between the two types of 
stress is most conspicuous in the two 
tonal profiles whose shape is actually de- 
termined by stress pitch: the hump- 
shaped profile of uninhibited stress, and 
the trough-shaped profile of inhibited 
stress, with the stress at the peak and 
bottom of the trough respectively. Let us 
compare various locutions of these two 
profiles, to discover the differences in 
implication: You /shouldn’t do \that 
versus \.You shouldn't do /that; /Why 
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did you tell \\him? versus \.Why did 
you tell /Ahim?; Leave me a/lo\ne 
versus \ Leave me alo /ne; It was U his 
D\fault versus \It was his /fault; 
Hasn't he U shown \\you once already? 
versus \\Hasn’t he shown you once 
already? The greater courtesy in the in- 
hibited stress is evident. Of course, it 
would be a mistake to assume that this 
one device of courtesy is in any way 
unique; with the right gestural clue (a 
smile, for example) and an upskip into 
falsetto, the hump profile will have its 
sharp emphasis modified by a nuance of 
courtesy. It would also be wrong to 
assign all the courtesy even in this profile 
to the inhibited stress alone; part of it 
is due to the terminal upglide, which 
Suggests inconclusiveness and “leaving it 
up to the hearer.” But the inhibited 
stress is the more striking element. Note 
the absurdity of intoning \Shut u/p 
as an ordinary command. 

The trough-shaped profile is also able 
to alternate with simple upmotion or 
with the tilde-shaped profile in the ex- 
pression of surprise. Again, with the 
trough-shaped profile it is polite or re- 
strained surprise, while with upmotion 
it is uncontrolled surprise and with the 
tilde it is perplexed surprise. Compare: 
They said /John was there? and They 
said /John\.was_ the/re? (upglide 
rapid on John in latter example) with 
\\They said John was there?; com- 
pare also, He lost /everything? and He 
lost U ev\erythi/ng? with lost 
ev /erything? 

In argument, the trough-shaped pro- 
file is placatingly courteous: \ (Too 
many would refu/se versus Too many 
would re /fu\\se (upglide rapid on syl- 
lable fu in latter example); \.That’s the 
best I can do-/o versus That's the /best 
I can U do\co. 

Other profiles may not be altered by 
stress position, but nevertheless exhibit 
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typical contrasts between inhibited and 
uninhibited stress. A peculiar instance 
of this is the one in which the stress is 
the only syllable at a high pitch. When 
such a stress is inhibited, it would seem 
that the high pitch must disappear alto- 
gether. But if it did, the hearer would 
have no evidence of inhibition; there 
would be nothing to represent the 
height from which the stress has been 
pulled down. So the high pitch is re- 
tained, but on a following unstressed 
syllable. Compare uninhibited You U 
like \them don’t /you? with inhibited 
You like U them \don't /you? or unin- 
hibited It isn’t that U I \don’t want 
/to with inhibited It isn’t that I U 
don’t \.want /to. 

A simpler example is the plain up- 
motion of ordinary yes-no questions. 
This profile usually begins with a level 
and does not start up until the principal 
stress is reached. Here the stress may be 
inhibited by holding back the upmotion 
until immediately after the stress, or 
allowing the stress to straddle the up- 
turn; if uninhibited, the upmotion be- 
gins immediately with the stress.* Some 
examples in context: 

A friend helping with the dishes has 
dropped a plate. The owner of the plate 
normally asks Is it bro /ken?, since un- 
inhibited stress, Is it /broken?, would 
show too much concern for the speak- 
er’s property. 

A asks B to mail a letter. Some time 
later A inquires Have you mailed /it 
yet? If A said Have you /mailed it yet? 
he might be understood to insist too 
strongly on the favor. 

In order not to show too much eager- 
ness, one may say Would you mi/nd? 
instead of Would you /mind? 

Argumentative questions are made 


* Not, however, with a linear upglide, but with a 
very slight tendency to move downward initially. For 
the physical basis of this, see A. R. Root, “Pitch 
Patterns and Tonal Movement in Speech,” Psycho- 
logical Monographs, I (1930), 142. 
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more persuasive by inhibition: Is it my 
/ tault? Are they sure /I’m the one? 
Does she think I’m cra /zy? Don’t you 
trust /me? Shouldn’t we try /them at 
least? 

As might be expected, misplaced 
courtesy may give rise to the opposite 
effect—discourtesy. Examples are Don’t 
you /see? where the frank upmotion is 
often more acceptable than the in- 
hibited Don’t you se /e? The latter may 
sound as if the speaker were inhibiting 
his reaction to the other’s stupidity. 
Likewise a clerk’s Will a doz/en be 
enough? spoken after his customer has 
named the amount, might be taken as 
inhibited surprise at the smallness of 
the purchase. 

A profile which allows of stress pro- 
gressively restrained, but never actually 
inhibited, is that which begins with a 
high sustained level and proceeds to 
the stress on the same level or on a lower 
level. Despite the lack of full inhibition, 
the comparison with inhibited stress is 
important because it shows what hap- 
pens when inhibition is progressively 
approached. Rather than courtesy, the 
implication is that of peremptoriness or 
assertiveness (i.e., mon-courtesy) miti- 
gated to a greater or less degree depend- 
ing on the drop in pitch. The following 
examples are to be interpreted as having 
a high beginning level; the downskip 
should be read first as of a semitone 
only, and then, for each example, as a 
wider and wider interval, to judge the 
change in implication as the stress drops 
to a lower and lower pitch; no stress 
should be placed on any syllable except 
the one marked for it: 

It was not \my fault versus It was D 
not \my fault, and so with the pitch of 
not dropped lower and lower. I couldn't 
help \it versus I couldn’t D help \ it, 
and so on. What can I \do? versus 
What can D I \do? etc. Judas Prie\st 
versus Judas D Prie\\st (Judas sustained 
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or drawled in both examples—an impa- 
tient protest), etc. The phenomenon is 
especially evident in commands whose 
sharpness the speaker wishes to mitigate 
somewhat: That’s eDnou\ gh; Don’t be 
so D su\re; Stop D both\ering me. 
The extreme of this is the wide down- 
skip with implications of minimization, 
often courteous (the downskip here is 
to a fairly low pitch): Never D 
mi/nd; You're D right (you’re at a fairly 
high pitch); He D will (he at a fairly 
high pitch). “Inhibition” or “restraint” 
of annoyance, protest, etc., is virtually 
the implication of this profile when the 
stress is brought down to a low pitch 
and then allowed to rise slightly before 
the terminal fall (the stress rises on an 
upglide of only about a semitone, and 
is somewhat drawled; initial pitch is 
fairly high): That’s D e/nou\gh. I 
have heard this last intonation more 
often around New York City than in the 
Middle West. 

The difference in the degree of in- 
hibition is what most distinguishes Brit- 
ish from American intonation. The 
Britisher inhibits a great deal more, 
especially in commands and questions, 
which causes his utterances to sound 
wheedling to American ears. Probably 
(though I have not heard an English- 
man put it this way) the American 
failure to inhibit makes American in- 
tonation sound rude to British ears. 
Certainly this is an ingredient in the 
British impression of Americans as brash 
and forward. A case in point is Daniel 
Jones’s example Come \\on (come at 
a fairly high pitch), as an intonation 
that would be more likely to be used to 
a dog than to a person, while Come D 
o/n (come same as before) is suitable 
for personal use. Come \\on (or even 
with upmotion at the beginning of on), 
is typical American intonation and is 


* Outline of English Phonetics (Leipsig, 1914), p. 
144. 
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not restricted to the calling of dogs. 

In order to understand this contrast, 
let us examine a number of examples 
of British English from four sources: 
Daniel Jones, Outline of English Pho- 
netics; Coleman's article referred to 
earlier; Eugen Fuchs, Zur Intonation 
des englischen Fragesatzes (Bonn, 1935); 
and R. Kingdon, “Tonetic Stress Marks 
for English,” Maitre Phonétique, Series 
No. 3, Vol. XVII (December, 1939), pp. 
60-64. 

Jones and Coleman actually give rules 
that imply inhibited stress. Jones says 
(p. 146) that when yes-no questions “are 
introduced by a verb, the highest tone 
is generally on the introductory verb 
and the lowest tone is on the most em- 
phatic syllable in the sentence,’ or, if no 
word is specially emphasized, on the last 
stressed syllable.” His example is: Didn't 
\\I see you at the D sta /tion the other 
day? (didn’t at fairly high pitch)—a per- 
fect example of the trough-shaped pro- 
file discussed above. The more likely 
American intonation is \ Didn't I see 
you at the station the other day? with a 
gradual downglide that remains fairly 
high even at the end. 

Coleman gives two rules (pp. 21-22): 
“Rule I: In a single sentence the most 
prominent word has a fall*: example, 
My \uncle went to U MalDvern the 
other da/y. [American English would 
be more likely to move up on the promi- 
nent word uncle}... . Rule II: In a con- 
trast, the first of the contrasted words 
has the rise [i.e., is at the bottom of a 
trough and moves up], the second the 
fall... : example, He’s U either a D 
foo/!l D or U else a \\hypocrite. . 
[American English would be unlikely to 
drop on fool, but would instead move 
up, and also would be more likely to 
move up on the second element of the 
contrast as well, hypocrite, instead of 


Italics mine. 
* Italics mine. 
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beginning the downmotion with the 
stressed syllable.] Rule II applies of 
course to alternative questions: example, 
Will you D go to D Par/is or \ Rome? 
[will at fairly high pitch}.” The more 
likely American intonation of the last 
example is Are you going to /Paris \.or 
Rome? 

The examples that Jones gives of com- 
mands expressing request or entreaty 
(pp- 144-145) all have the principal 
stress at the bottom of a trough. The 
two intonations that he gives for the 
expression “good morning” offer inci- 
dental support to the appropriateness of 
my use of the term “uninhibited.” Good 
U morn\ing, he says, is the greeting; 
Good D morn /ing (good at fairly high 
pitch) is the farewell. The warmth and 
enthusiasm of greeting (real or affected) 
would be expected to override any 
tendency to hold back. The latter ut- 
terance is of course completely strange 
to American English, where even the 
words “good morning” would hardly be 
used at parting. The intonation Good D 
morn /ing might be used by an Ameri- 
can as a perfunctory greeting, in re- 
sponse to the greeting of someone else 
(a total stranger, for example), whose 
words come as a surprise. 

Other examples of inhibited stress 
from Jones (interpret initial pitch as 
fairly high): Did they D say U/so? (p. 
148); How D do U you\, manage it? 
(p. 149); Shall we D drive or U shall we 
\go by train? (p. 150); A D sec /ond 
time? (p. 151); \.When we get D ho /me 
D I'll show you, etc. (p. 154; he gives as 
an alternative a tilde-shaped motion on 
home when it is “emphasized”); \.When 
you got go London U did you \go 
straight ta the hote//l? (neither down- 
glide very steep; p. 155); Did you \ ask 
him what he D thought /about it? (p. 
156); \.Do you like this D book /which 
I bought the other day? (p. 157). 

Fuchs gives graphs of twenty-four 


questions traced from the phonograph 
records of Sperling’s “English Spoken 
Here”’ series. Among these are six yes-no 
questions, all of which have inhibited 


stress, occurring on or adjoining the | 


trough: Have \\you any D _ rooms 
U /firee? (have at fairly high pitch). Am 
U I \rubbing too D ha/rd? There are 
seven questions of the interrogative-word 
type, all but two of which have the stress 
on a downmoving part of the profile; 
and the two exceptions necessarily move 
up because of contrastive stress: What 
\would you like, my dear? (what at 
fairly high pitch) is typical. But here we 
are handicapped for lack of context in 
comparing with American usage, to 
which a downmoving stress on such 
questions is quite normal if circum- 
stances are right. Fuchs’s four alterna- 
tive questions all have upmoving stress, 
which is to be expected because of the 
likelihood of contrastive stress in this 
type of question. The remaining ex- 
amples are about evenly divided. In all, 
the balance is in favor of inhibition. 
Kingdon’s comments are remarkable 
because he assigns greater force to the 
inhibited stress than to the uninhibited. 
Thus I U ca\n't U fi\cnd one, he says 
denotes “exasperation”; but I D//can’t 
D /find D one (wide downskips) denotes 
“increased exasperation.” He calls I 
can't U find /one? a “perfunctory ques- 
tion,” and I can’t D find U /one? (wide 
downskip) an “emphatic question.” For 
Kingdon, apparently, stress is more ef- 
fective by reason of what it does not do 
than by reason of what it does, the sug- 
gestion being more potent than the fact. 
These British-American differences are 
differences in degree, not in kind. I have 
no difficulty in grasping the Britisher’s 
purpose, as I assume he has no difficulty 
in grasping mine, although I may feel 
that he is overdoing the amenities a 
little and he may feel that my manners 
are not above reproach. There is not the 
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same danger of incomprehension as 
there is, say, when I understand the 
Englishman to offer me “a nice pot 
[pat] in the play.” In intonation, what 
he does most of the time I also do oc- 
casionally, and vice versa. 

It would be wrong to claim too much 
for inhibition in low-pitched stresses. 
“Inhibition” implies control, i.e., low- 
ness that at some stage of language- 
learning has gone counter to a natural 
tendency. It not only implies control, 
but in many instances, as we have seen, 
symbolizes it. The control is conveyable 
as such to the hearer by reason of ap- 
pearing in a context where it might not 
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be expected. The best of such contexts 
are those which start and end at high 
pitch, namely, the utterances of the U 
profile; there, with muscular tension to 
begin with and again to end with, the 
low-pitched stress stands out as if it were 
the result of intention rather than of 
indifference. A panther may sit quietly 
because he is sated or because he intends 
to spring; we must look for other clues in 
the situation to decide what kind of quiet 
it is. If the whole utterance is \I don’t 
care (at a low pitch from beginning to 
end), and gestural and other clues point 
to quiescence, the stress is not inuibited, 
but only relaxed. 


N THE past year I have been travel- 
ing throughout the state of Oregon, 
visiting schools and classrooms, talking 
to school administrators and teachers, 
conducting speech clinics, and presenting 
in-service teacher training courses in the 
correction of speech defects in school 
children. Centers ‘of population as well 
as remote districts and villages have been 
visited. During the year I have had am- 


1 With the completion of a survey and the avail- 
ability of a modest appropriation by the 1943 legis- 
lature, the state-wide program for the education of 
handicapped children in Oregon has been getting 
under way. The direct administration of the program 
has been delegated to Dr. V. D. Bain, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Head of the 
Division of Special Education. For the vision with 
which the recently enacted special legislation was 
conceived and the many excellent provisions contained 
in it, the state owes much to him. Dr. Lewis Martin, 
Director of Special Education in the city of Portland, 
has also exercised considerable influence in initiating 
and developing this work in the Portland area. The 
organization of the speech improvement and cor- 
rection portion of this program in the state has been 
assigned to the writer of this report. The circum- 
stances and problems bearing upon a state-wide speech 
program in Oregon will be discussed in this article. 
The plan and organization to this pro- 
gram will follow in a second article. 
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ple opportunity to get a realistic view 
of the many facts and problems related 
to the education of the speech-handi- 
capped in the elementary schools of the 
state. Out of these facts and problems, 
as they were found in the school com- 
munities of Oregon, there is developing 
what it is believed will prove to be a 
workable program for the improvement 
of the school child’s speech, the preven- 
tion of speech disorders, and the rehabili- 
tation of the speech-handicapped child. 


I 


Conditions and problems exist in Ore- 
gon in connection with a special educa- 
tion program, and specifically in connec- 
tion with speech rehabilitation, which 
determine to a.large extent the type of 
planning and organization being evolved 
to meet them. There is good reason to 
believe that no resolution of the obvious 
major problems connected with this 
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program can be effected without first 
working out a satisfactory answer to a 
number of less apparent and seemingly 
less important problems. A recognition 
of these, as well as the more obvious prob- 
lems, is essential to a fuller understand- 
ing of what is needed in Oregon—and 
perhaps in other states—if the speech- 
handicapped are to be greatly helped and 
if the speech of the average child is to be 
improved. Many of the situations de- 
scribed here are not peculiar to Oregon. 

Through classroom visitation and 
teacher conferences in which teachers 
were encouraged to discuss their prob- 
lems, attitudes, and reactions freely, a 
number of facts have become apparent 
about the speech situation in Oregon. 
Parenthetically, it should be stated here 
that in these times of drastic teacher 
shortages, teachers are inclined to be far 
more outspoken and candid in discussing 
their problems and in making their at- 
titudes and reactions known. In many 
cases teachers in the first eight grades 
proved more keenly aware of the prob- 
lems and needs of the young school child 
than the superintendent or principal. 
The reason for this may be that the pro- 
fessional background and training of a 
large number of school administrators 
has been chiefly in the field of secondary 
education. Further, the heavy burden of 
their administrative duties often makes 
adequate first-hand contact with the ele- 
mentary classroom difficult or impossi- 
ble, Practically every teacher of the many 
hundreds visited recognized the urgent 
need to give help to the child with a 
speech difficulty. Many of them decried 
the lack of speech training for other 
children as well. Almost without excep- 
tion they regretted their own lack of 
speech training. 

Geography and Population Distribu- 
tion. Among the factors which make ef- 
fective speech training in the public 


schools of the state difficult is geography 


and the distribution of the population. 
Oregon is a relatively unsettled empire. 
It ranks approximately seventh in area 
among the forty-eight states in the union, 
with a population of hardly more than 
a million persons; a little over a third of 
a million is concentrated in and around 
the city of Portland. Harney County, one 
of the thirty-six counties in Oregon, with 
a population of 6,000 persons and an 
area of 10,000 square miles, is as large 
as the state of Maryland. Malheur 
County, with an area of 10,000 square 
miles and about the same number of in- 
habitants, is a little larger than Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, or Vermont. 
Into Lake County all three states of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island 
could be fitted. 

More than three quarters of the schools 
in Oregon are classified as rural or semi- 
rural. How to meet the special speech 
needs of children in these schools is one 
of the real problems which confront the 
speech rehabilitation program. 


II 


Teacher Training. The greatest and 
most obvious barrier which stands in the 
way of the speech improvement and cor- 
rection program in the state is the lack 
of speech training on the part of the 
classroom teacher. In the normal schools 
and teacher training colleges where the 
majority of primary and intermediate 
teachers are trained and where the major 
emphasis on this training is most needed, 
little has been done. Teacher training in- 
stitutions have failed to recognize that 
the teaching of speech to school children 
is a function of the elementary school 
and a responsibility of the classroom 
teacher; therefore, no special preparation 
in speech has been given her. This over- 
sight might have its origin in the rather 
widespread belief that no special prepara- 
tion is needed to teach speech to school 
children. Only recently has it been recog- 
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nized that there is something wrong with 
this laissez-faire attitude. The number of 
speech-handicapped and orally unintel- 
ligible children in the public schools of 
the state could no longer be ignored. 

It was realized that some sort of speech 
work should be required of the student 
preparing to teach. A one-quarter term 
course in public speaking was then added 
to the list of required subjects. It was 
hoped that this would prove of great 
benefit not only to the teacher but in- 
directly to the pupil as well, and that it 
would help solve the problem of children 
with speech difficulties. The expectations 
have not been realized. Obviously a 
course in public speaking is not adequate 
to meet the speech needs of either teacher 
or pupil. While other courses in speech 
have been offered, the liberal arts or 
speech-for-speech’s-sake point of view 
from which they have usually been 
taught does not provide the most effec- 
tive approach for speech instruction in 
the elementary grades. Furthermore, 
these courses, when offered are elective, 
and under the pressure of other course 
requirements are frequently neglected by 
the prospective teacher. 

It is my opinion, supported by evi- 
dence from teachers in the schools of 
the state, that while a course in public 
speaking is beneficial to the teacher (and 
she should be encouraged to take such a 
course if her electives will permit), the 
typical course in public speaking is not 
sufficiently inclusive. There are other 
courses in speech more basic and broad 
in their scope which would be of far 
greater benefit to the prospective teacher. 
A course in fundamentals with major 
emphasis on the essential facts about 
voice and speech and what constitutes 
good voice and speech in herself would 
seem to be a more logical first course for 
teachers. Public speaking might be in- 
cluded as part of such a course. 

To meet the speech needs of the child 
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in the primary and intermediate grades 
and the preparation that the teacher 
should have to provide for these needs, a 
wider offering by the teacher training 
institutions in certain essential speech 
materials and methods is needed. The 
essential content of such courses should 
include: (1) an introduction to the basic 
requirements of good voice and good 
speech, with attention directed to the 
teacher’s own speech; (2) methods of 
teaching speech improvement to all chil- 
dren in the elementary grades; (3) knowl- 
edge of the speech problems found in 
school children, their causes and pre- 
vention; and (4) what the classroom 
teacher can do to correct certain of the 
more common speech difficulties or de- 
fects which she is likely to encounter in 
her room year after year. Obviously some 
telescoping will be necessary, but this 
speech background should be required of 
all teachers preparing to teach at the 
primary and intermediate level, and at 
least two semesters or four quarter terms 
should be allowed toward its realization. 

Few persons in the life of the child 
have an opportunity to know, under- 
stand, and establish rapport with the 
child as has the interested teacher who 
has insight and understanding. Espe- 
cially is this true in the early grades. 

In spite of somewhat limited training 
in speech, there is every indication that 
the classroom teacher is potentially capa- 
ble of accomplishing more for the child 
with an articulatory difficulty or defect 
than any other worker in the field. The 
success of the teacher will depend not on 
how much but on what speech training 
she has, on an early recognition of the 
child’s speech difficulty, on the severity 
of the case, and on her interest and de- 
sire to help the child. : 

Approximately 70 to 75 per cent of 
speech difficulties of the school children 
of Oregon are of an articulatory nature. 
If the primary and intermediate teacher 
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program can be effected without first 
working out a satisfactory answer to a 
number of less apparent and seemingly 
less important problems. A recognition 
of these, as well as the more obvious prob- 
lems, is essential to a fuller understand- 
ing of what is needed in Oregon—and 
perhaps in other states—if the speech- 
handicapped are to be greatly helped and 
if the speech of the average child is to be 
improved. Many of the situations de- 
scribed here are not peculiar to Oregon. 

Through classroom visitation and 
teacher conferences in which teachers 
were encouraged to discuss their prob- 
lems, attitudes, and reactions freely, a 
number of facts have become apparent 
about the speech situation in Oregon. 
Parenthetically, it should be stated here 
that in these times of drastic teacher 
shortages, teachers are inclined to be far 
more outspoken and candid in discussing 
their problems and in making their at- 
titudes and reactions known. In many 
cases teachers in the first eight grades 
proved more keenly aware of the prob- 
lems and needs of the young school child 
than the superintendent or principal. 
The reason for this may be that the pro- 
fessional background and training of a 
large number of school administrators 
has been chiefly in the field of secondary 
education. Further, the heavy burden of 
their administrative duties often makes 
adequate first-hand contact with the ele- 
mentary classroom difficult or impossi- 
ble. Practically every teacher of the many 
hundreds visited recognized the urgent 
need to give help to the child with a 
speech difficulty. Many of them decried 
the lack of speech training for other 
children as well. Almost without excep- 
tion they regretted their own lack of 
speech training. 

Geography and Population Distribu- 
tion. Among the factors which make ef- 
fective speech training in the public 


schools of the state difficult is geography 


and the distribution of the population. 
Oregon is a relatively unsettled empire. 
It ranks approximately seventh in area 
among the forty-eight states in the union, 
with a population of hardly more than 
a million persons; a little over a third of 
a million is concentrated in and around 
the city of Portland. Harney County, one 
of the thirty-six counties in Oregon, with 
a population of 6,000 persons and an 
area of 10,000 square miles, is as large 
as the state of Maryland. Malheur 
County, with an area of 10,000 square 
miles and about the same number of in- 
habitants, is a little larger than Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, or Vermont. 
Into Lake County all three states of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island 
could be fitted. . 

More than three quarters of the schools 
in Oregon are classified as rural or semi- 
rural. How to meet the special speech 
needs of children in these schools is one 
of the real problems which confront the 
speech rehabilitation program. 


II 


Teacher Training. The greatest and 
most obvious barrier which stands in the 
way of the speech improvement and cor- 
rection program in the state is the lack 
of speech training on the part of the 
classroom teacher. In the normal schools 
and teacher training colleges where the 
majority of primary and intermediate 
teachers are trained and where the major 
emphasis on this training is most needed, 
little has been done. Teacher training in- 
stitutions have failed to recognize that 
the teaching of speech to school children 
is a function of the elementary school 
and a responsibility of the classroom 
teacher; therefore, no special preparation 
in speech has been given her. This over- 
sight might have its origin in the rather 
widespread belief that no special prepara- 
tion is needed to teach speech to school 
children. Only recently has it been recog- 
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nized that there is something wrong with 
this laissez-faire attitude. The number of 
speech-handicapped and orally unintel- 
ligible children in the public schools of 
the state could no longer be ignored. 

It was realized that some sort of speech 
work should be required of the student 
preparing to teach. A one-quarter term 
course in public speaking was then added 
to the list of required subjects. It was 
hoped that this would prove of great 
benefit not only to the teacher but in- 
directly to the pupil as well, and that it 
would help solve the problem of children 
with speech difficulties. The expectations 
have not been realized. Obviously a 
course in public speaking is not adequate 
to meet the speech needs of either teacher 
or pupil. While other courses in speech 
have been offered, the liberal arts or 
speech-for-speech’s-sake point of view 
from which they have usually been 
taught does not provide the most effec- 
tive approach for speech instruction in 
the elementary grades. Furthermore, 
these courses, when offered are elective, 
and under the pressure of other course 
requirements are frequently neglected by 
the prospective teacher. 

It is my opinion, supported by evi- 
dence from teachers in the schools of 
the state, that while a course in public 
speaking is beneficial to the teacher (and 
she should be encouraged to take such a 
course if her electives will permit), the 
typical course in public speaking is not 
sufficiently inclusive. There are other 
courses in speech more basic and broad 
in their scope which would be of far 
greater benefit to the prospective teacher. 
A course in fundamentals with major 
emphasis on the essential facts about 
voice and speech and what constitutes 
good voice and speech in herself would 
seem to be a more logical first course for 
teachers. Public speaking might be in- 
cluded as part of such a course. 

To meet the speech needs of the child 
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in the primary and intermediate grades 
anc the preparation that the teacher 
should have to provide for these needs, a 
wider offering by the teacher training 
institutions in certain essential speech 
materials and methods is needed. The 
essential content of such courses should 
include: (1) an introduction to the basic 
requirements of good voice and good 
speech, with attention directed to the 
teacher’s own speech; (2) methods of 
teaching speech improvement to all chil- 
dren in the elementary grades; (3) knowl- 
edge of the speech problems found in 
school children, their causes and pre- 
vention; and (4) what the classroom 
teacher can do to correct certain of the 
more common speech difficulties or de- 
fects which she is likely to encounter in 
her room year after year. Obviously some 
telescoping will be necessary, but this 
speech background should be required of 
all teachers preparing to teach at the 
primary and intermediate level, and at 
least two semesters or four quarter terms 
should be allowed toward its realization. 

Few persons in the life of the child 
have an opportunity to know, under- 
stand, and establish rapport with the 
child as has the interested teacher who 
has insight and understanding. Espe- 
cially is this true in the early grades. 

In spite of somewhat limited training 
in speech, there is every indication that 
the classroom teacher is potentially capa- 
ble of accomplishing more for the child 
with an articulatory difficulty or defect 
than any other worker in the field. The 
success of the teacher will depend not on 
how much but on what speech training 
she has, on an early recognition of the 
child’s speech difficulty, on the severity 
of the case, and on her interest and de- 
sire to help the child. : 

Approximately 70 to 75 per cent of 
speech difficulties of the school children 
of Oregon are of an articulatory nature. 
If the primary and intermediate teacher 
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were given training in how to teach good 
speech to all children, as well as in the 
prevention, recognition, and __ basic 
remedial techniques of speech disorders, 
a large portion of these cases could be 
prevented, or discovered and corrected, 
before they gathered the emotional and 
psychological manifestations which often 
become more difficult to correct than the 
speech defect itself. 


III 


The problem of the speech-handi- 
capped should not be oversimplified. 
There are some types of speech disorder 
that the classroom teacher cannot and 
should not handle unless she has con- 
siderable specialized training. The role 
of the physician is fundamental, and 
there is still urgent need for the trained 
speech pathologist and correctionist. But 
the success of these professional workers 
can be greatly facilitated by the assist- 
ance of the motivated and informed 
classroom teacher. 

A representative sampling of children 
at any grade level shows that deviations 
in any skill and in sense-perception, be it 
reading, speaking, body coordination, 
seeing, or hearing, tend to arrange them- 
selves according to the familiar normal 
distribution, with about 60 per cent of 
the children, the so-called normal or 
average, grouped around the center of 
the curve, and the rest, varying from the 
slightly deviant to the extremely deviant 
—representing degrees of ability and dis- 
ability—approaching either extremity. In 
the matter of speech differences the 
teacher will find, almost without excep- 
tion, that every year she will have chil- 
dren in her room whose speech facility 
ranges from exceptionally good to ex- 
ceptionally bad. Thus it would seem ad- 
visable to broaden the base of the teach- 
er’s preparation so that she may be 
equipped to handle a larger proportion 
of the “normal deviants.” Only the de- 


cidedly deviant or severely handicapped 
should rightly be considered the princi- 
pal responsibility of the special teacher. 

Many a teacher is concerned and dis- 
tressed about her inability to help the 
deviant or handicapped child since her 
professional training includes little if 
any experience with these problems. 
With such consistent regularity do these 
children appear in classrooms year after 
year that teachers themselves are begin- 
ning to question whether they should 
be classified as special cases. ‘Teachers 
find their attention—willy-nilly—turning 
to them. Some of this attention is manda- 
tory because a frustrated, discouraged, 
emotionally-blocked child frequently be- 


‘comes a behavior problem that abnor- 


mally drains both the teacher’s time and 
energy. 

When urged to help these children 
many of these same teachers will voice 
a seemingly contradictory reaction. This 
reaction occurs, or is implied, so fre- 
quently that it cannot be ignored. Put 
into words, it is this: “Isn’t this a job for 
a specialist?,” or “I already have a full 
load, how can I tackle it?” Both of these 
queries are deserving of answers. 

At present the average classroom 
teacher experiences an emotional block 
whenever she encounters a child with a 
speech difficulty. She is inclined to judge 
the seriousness of the child’s speech dif- 
ference by the acoustic end-result. She 
has heard much about the irreparable 
damage that a non-specialist might do. 
She has been challenged or called to task 
on numerous occasions for attempted 
diagnosis and prescription, or for trying 
to use remedial measures which she has 
been told are not in her province. Con- 
sequently she hesitates to initiate or pro- 
ceed with measures that a little informa- 
tion, insight, and common sense would 
dictate. Even in those cases where she 
has had some training, she hesitates to 
take the initiative. One is amazed at the 
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number of simple articulatory cases in 
the first five or six grades which the 
regular classroom teacher with some 
speech training could do much to correct. 
Unfortunately, in all too many cases, the 
teacher is afraid to attempt to help the 
child. 

It is all very well to continue to cau- 
tion or admonish the teacher that she 
must call upon the services of the speech 
specialist before proceeding to help the 
child with speech difficulty. One can 
hardly find an article on speech correc- 
tion which does not so caution her. Cir- 
cumstances, however, force us to be real- 
istic. The fact remains that in many 
sections of the United States there are 
no speech specialists. Where they are 
found they are either few in number, 
relatively inaccessible, or so overloaded 
that contact with many thousands of 
cases in the public schools is obviously 
impossible. University and college clinics 
are doing a valuable work in this field, 
but with limited staffs and large enroll- 
ments, the larger part of their time must 
be taken up with their own students. 
There are thousands of communities and 
vast sections of this country in which, if 
anything is to be done for the child with 
a speech defect, the regular classroom 
teacher will have to do it or it will go 
undone. This situation will probably ex- 
ist for many years to come. The only in- 
variable stipulation we need lay down 
for the teacher who is meagerly trained 
in speech correction is this: the physi- 
cian should always establish before re- 
training begins that there is no patho- 
logic or organic condition which would 
make speech training inadvisable. When 
this has been done the teacher should be 
encouraged to seek out the best counsel 
that can be secured,? to discover as much 


2State departments of education and college and 
university speech departments can often give valuable 
information or advise where it can be secured. Coun- 
selling agencies should stress the value and advisabil- 
ity of the teachers taking in-service and summer 
school courses in speech correction. 
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about the child as she can, to read as 
much of the literature on the subject as 
possible,* and then to go ahead and do 
what she can for the child. Of course, 
where it is at all possible to consult a 
recognized speech specialist or clinic, she 
should be encouraged to seek advice. 

Every provision should be made for 
giving the teacher enough information 
about the more typical and frequently 
occurring speech defects in school chil- 
dren to enable her to help such cases as 
she may encounter in her room year 
after year. Where in-service or summer 
session courses in this field are available, 
school administrators would greatly bene- 
fit both community and school children 
by giving the teacher every incentive to 
take such training. To grant additional 
remuneration to teachers taking such 
special work would be an effective stimu- 
lus. To do so would be merely to recog- 
nize that with this additional back- 
ground and skill the teacher can give 
better service. 

It is to be regretted that at present the 
teacher who stands to profit most from 
summer school training still experiences 
great difficulty in getting the knowledge 
required. Except in the too few instances 
where in-service courses come to her 
school community, the only opportunity 
which the average classroom teacher has 
for special training is during summer 
sessions at universities and teacher train- 
ing institutions. Too often the courses in 
speech that are offered in these sessions 
and for which the teacher has most need 
or for which she has the necessary 
prerequisites, are fundamental or basic 
courses carrying only undergraduate 
credit. She would like, for example, to 
take a course in Speech Problems in 
Children, but it has only undergraduate 
value; Advanced Speech Correction 
would give her graduate credit, but she 


* State libraries will be glad to supply the teacher 
with available literature. 
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does not have the requirements which 
would permit her to enroll. Faced with 
this dilemma, subject to numerous pres- 
sures to improve her professional stand- 
ing with an advanced degree requiring 
graduate work, and having but limited 
time and finances at her disposal, she 
usually chooses courses which carry ad- 
vanced credit but which do not meet her 
most immediate classroom need. Caught 
in such circumstances she often passes by 
basic courses in speech, speech improve- 
ment, and speech correction. 


IV 


Mention should be made here of an- 
other criticism frequently made by teach- 
ers. A feeling prevails that the teacher- 
usage point of view is not sufficiently 
stressed in the presentation of most 
courses designed for, or at least required 
of, prospective teachers. Elementary 
teachers sometimes say that the speech 
training they have had is not practical 
enough. Teachers, especially those in 
service, do not want to be told how; they 
want to be shown how, and in a func- 
tional or real situation. They want to 
see things demonstrated, and usually 
with children. The teacher in service 
does not hesitate to tell her friends that 
one good demonstration is worth more 
to her than many a well-delivered lecture 
or many a-sheaf of notes. 

The classroom teacher’s frank—some- 
times blunt—words to the effect that she 
already has a full load and an over- 
crowded schedule cannot be denied or 
disregarded. It does not take a fact-find- 
ing body to discover that the average 
grade school teacher has too much to do 
and too little time in which to do it 
effectively. This situation is critical and 
presents a major obstacle to speech train- 
ing in the elementary schools. 

The situation, however, can be im- 
proved. Curriculum makers, school ad- 
ministrators, and parents can learn that 


first things must come first. They must be 
made aware of the rightful place of 
speech in the education of the child. At 
present the notion is still deeply rooted— 
and with most people accepted without 
question or reflection—that speech, like 
eating or sleeping, requires no training.‘ 
Our laxity in speech standards is un- 
doubtedly one factor which fosters this 
notion, or perhaps it might be more ac- 
curate to say that the notion is responsi- 
ble for our laxity in speech standards. 
If a child grows up speaking with at least 
enough proficiency to make his simpler 
wants known (providing we attend care- 
fully to certain key words), we feel that 
his speech is adequate. Hence while the 
traditional reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are taught, and more recently 
music appreciation, art appreciation, 
geography, and the “use of the tooth- 
brush” have been added, it has not yet 
been felt necessary to teach good speech 
to children. The importance of the ac- 
cepted school subjects should not be 
minimized, but educators and parents 
should recognize that for every time the 
child will read a book, write a letter, 
listen to Tannhauser, travel to Asia, 
draw a landscape, or solve a mathemati- 
cal equation, he will have to solve a 
hundred thousand social equations 
through the use of speech. Yet we make 
inadequate provision for speech training 
in the elementary curriculum and give 
the teacher little opportunity to develop 
this skill in the growing child. 


Vv 


Speech and the Elementary Curricu- 
lum. If speech is to be taught effectively, 
speech training, at least in the first five 
or six grades, should be a part of the 
elementary school curriculum. Not less 
than 15 minutes daily should be assigned 
to this work. This does not mean that 


* This is true although readers have read repeatedly 
for twenty-five years that speech is not instinctive. 
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speech training should cease at the 
termination of this 15-minute period. All 
classroom activities and all subjects 
should be used as the vehicle by which 
to teach good speech habits to children. 

Theoretically, it should not be neces- 
sary to teach speech as a separate subject 
since there are few learning activities 
which can be mentioned which do not 
involve it. No one will deny that speech 
is a part of everything we do. However, 
this is not to endorse the notion now 
popular among speech educators and 
writers that therefore speech need not 
be taught in the elementary schools as 
a separate subject; that the good teacher 
will find golden opportunities to teach 
speech while she teaches other subjects; 
and that speech training can be “sand- 
wiched” in between music or spelling 
or reading or phonics. While this may 
apply to some ideal instances, it is not 
founded on a knowledge of the majority 
of classroom situations. Actually, where 
speech is incidental or “sandwiched” in 
between other subjects, it is usually not 
taught; where no definite time is re- 
quired for speech training, little training 
takes place. 

So much of what is postulated in edu- 
cation assumes that all teachers are vet- 
erans or excellent teachers. While there 
are many who are experienced and ex- 
ceptionally capable, the majority of 
teachers are conscientious but average. 
They will do what they can with the 
equipment they possess and in the frame- 
work in which they find themselves. 

In most school systems there is a pre- 
scribed curriculum which the teacher is 
required to follow and for which she is 
held directly accountable to her super- 
visor. It is natural, therefore, that with 
an already overcrowded schedule and in 
those systems where speech is not a for- 
mal part of the curriculum, the busy 
teacher should devote her attention to 
those subjects which are a formal part of 
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the curriculum and for which her super- 
visor will hold her responsible. Under 
these circumstances—and they are com- 
mon—speech training if it takes place at 
all becomes a desultory and sporadic 
thing only partially effective. 

When we continue to insist that speech 
need not be taught as a separate subject 
in the elementary schools, we add to, or 
confirm, the impression that it ts inci- 
dental. As long as this impression is ex- 
tant, teacher training institutions, cur- 
riculum makers, school administrators, 
teachers, and parents will not protest 
the inadequate provisions made for 
speech training. When speech training 
becomes a formal part of the elementary 
school curriculum, it will come into its 
rightful heritage; more adequate teacher 
preparation in this field will naturally 
follow and more teachers will be betier 
equipped and better able to do effective 
speech teaching and speech correction: 

The Special Teacher. A very small 
number of the communities of Oregon 
employ special teachers. They are con- 
scientious and capable workers. Few, 
however, have had any appreciable train- 
ing in speech, and are not assuming re- 
sponsibility for speech cases. In those 
few instances where their training or 
zeal has encouraged them to assume such 
responsibility their efforts have not been 
encouragingly successful. One of the 
principal reasons for this is that the 
problem of the speech handicapped in a 
typical community or district is too 
grave, and communities have been loath, 
or unable, to employ an adequate num- 
ber of special teachers. Capable, con- 
scientious, and zealous though she may 
be, the special teacher who has had some 
speech training is even in a small system 
usually so heavily loaded that she finds it 
impossible to give the handicapped child 
—let alone the speech-handicapped child 
—the time and attention he needs. Where 
there is a special teacher in a system, the 
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classroom teacher has a very human 
tendency to wash her hands of all her 
so-called deviants and special problems. 

It seems increasingly evident that even 
where full-time speech correctionists are 
employed they must have the coopera- 
tion of the classroom teacher. Without 
the intelligent and wholehearted assist- 
ance of the informed classroom teacher, 
the special teacher cannot be greatly 
effective. A classroom teacher who un- 
derstands something about speech prob- 
lems—their recognition, prevention, and 
the less complex remedial measures neces- 
sary to their correction—is essential to 
the rehabilitation of the child defective 
in speech. Unless the classroom situation 
is therapeutic, 15 minutes of special drill 
once or twice a week by a special teacher 
in a special room in spite of the excel- 
lence of the drill is, as Fletcher has sug- 
gested,® like taking an injured foot out 


SJohn M. Fletcher, The Problem of Stuttering 
(1928), p. 262. 


of the presence of the protruding tack, 
rubbing a little ointment over the 
wound, and then thrusting the foot back 
into the presence of the same protrud- 
ing tack. 

An attempt has been made here to 
explain briefly some of the pertinent 
facts and problems related to the newly- 
created state-wide speech improvement 
and correction program in Oregon, since 
they determine to a large extent the type 
of organization being evolved to initiate 
and implement that program. A knowl- 
edge of these problems and their impli- 
cations is essential to a fuller under- 
standing of what is needed in Oregon 
if the speech handicapped are to be 
greatly helped and if the speech of the 
average child is to be improved. In 
an article to follow, the writer plans to 
describe this organization and the pro- 
gram in terms of what has been planned, 
accomplished, and what is still to be 
achieved. 


METHODS FOR TEACHING (R) TO THE GERMAN EMIGRE 


MORRIS COHEN 


HE most difficult consonant for the 
foreigner to acquire is (r). There- 
fore, after the differences between the 
German guttural fricative and our (r) 
have been explained, and after the 
physiological positions for the American 
(r) have been demonstrated,’ the fol- 
lowing methods of training should be 
tested. Then the one which helps most 
should be practiced until (r) is acquired 
and established. 
Before the testing begins it is always 
advantageous that the student place his 


1 The best description for the proper production of 
t) is to be found in William Norwood Brigance and 
lorence M. Henderson, A Drill Manual for Improving 


Speech (1939). 


Hollywood, California 


articulatory organs in the proper po- 
sition for (r). If he cannot do this at 
all, this procedure should be dropped 
at once and the testing commenced. But 
if he can, he should endeavor to pro- 
nounce (r) with great vigor, meticu- 
lously imitating the instructor’s example. 
He should then be made to hold this 
(r) four to five times longer than usual, 
because it is most helpful that he him- 
self hear the new sound he has made. 
For often unless he hears it, he may not 
believe that he can pronounce it, as this 
one consonant has caused him much 
more trouble than any other, and has 
betrayed his origin when all the other 
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sounds put together might not have 
done so. Every German this writer has 
taught felt certain he never could acquire 
this sound, let alone establish it. Only 
after the student had heard himself pro- 
nounce it was it really possible to teach 
him the American (r) with moderate 
ease. 

Then each of the following methods 
should be touched on, as if in passing. 
The reason is that as the student will 
still find the sound of (r) difficult to pro- 
nounce in words, even though he may 
have pronounced it perfectly in the pre- 
ceding basic exercise, he must not be 
given the opportunity to dwell on this 
difficulty for a single second, lest he lose 
heart and revert to his former illusion 
that it is impossible to acquire. For the 
same reason he should not be allowed 
to linger for an unnecessary moment 
over an exercise in which he pronounces 
one (r) correctly and several incorrectly. 
Even when he pronounces several con- 
secutive words containing (r) correctly 
there should still be action—spontaneous 
responses—and as little time for think- 
ing on the part of the student as pos- 
sible, until he is actually working on the 
problem of acquiring and establishing 
it. He should be allowed only to test 
each of the following, imitating the in- 
structor’s example without hesitancy, 
while the instructor watches for the one 
exercise in which the student pronounces 
(r) with the least difficulty and the great- 
est purity. 

The cheer “rah, rah, rah,” should be 
vociferated sharply and quickly, so that 
the student obtains an auditory and tac- 
tile sensation of how (r) is produced in 
conjunction with a vowel. If this method 
suceeds, it eliminates the gutteral quality 
of the German (r) before the vowel, be- 
cause the sudden explosion of a large 
volume of voice momentarily disrupts 
the mechanically-fixed positions of the 
vocal organs, and the low-back tongue 
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position of the vowel prevents contact 
between the tongue and the uvula—a 
position necessary for pronouncing the 
gutteral fricative. 

In regions where final (r) is silent, a 
list of monosyllabic words containing the 
diphthongs of “air” and “ear,” such as 
air, bare, care, etc.; ear, beer, clear, etc., 
should be practiced. Then, where pos- 
sible, suffixes should be added to every 
word (earring, clearer, airy, barest) and 
medial (r) pronounced. Such an exercise 
should be done with only one suffix at 
a time. It should be taken very rapidly 
in the beginning so that the student has 
little chance to realize the fact that he is 
pronouncing the (r). Also, he should 
imitate the instructor because when he 
does so he pronounces the (r) with rela- 
tive ease. But when he is allowed to see 
the long list of words with its string of 
“ominous 1’s,” he finds them more diffi- 
cult, or even impossible, to pronounce. 

Some foreigners will find the pronun- 
ciation of (r) much easier when the 
accent falls on the second syllable in such 
words as arrest, erupt, irregular, orang- 
outang, etc. Others pronounce (r) more 
easily when the stress falls on the second 
syllable and the word begins with a con- 
sonant, in such words as parade, bereft, 
direct, disrupt, etc. 

The prefixes of re- and ro- afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for both the teacher 
and the student: The instructor can 
readily make up a long list of words, 
such as remember, revolver, rotate, ro- 
tunda, etc.; the student often responds 
to these with remarkable results, not 
merely in acquiring the sound of (r), but 
actually in establishing it. Great care 
must be taken, however, that such a 
word as remedy does not slip into this 
exercise inadvertently. The reason for 
such precaution is that since the accent 
falls on the first syllable in such a word, 
the sudden change may upset the stu- 
dent. Only after he has become truly 
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proficient in the pronouncing of our (r), 
should he be given words in this exer- 
cise with the accent falling on the first 
syllable. 

Some find it easiest to acquire (r) when 
it is preceded by a voiceless consonant 
in such words as proof, true, fro, etc. 
If they do, it is a simple matter to drop 
the voiceless consonants later on and 
practice roof, rue, roe. Yet in almost 
every case it will be noticed that the 
student finds it much more difficult to 
pronounce the (r) in roof than in proof. 
Therefore, until the (r) seems fully 
acquired, the instructor should give the 
student plenty of practice in words with 
the voiceless consonants before dropping 
them. 

It is true that some few students 
acquire (r) in the same manner as sug- 
gested above when the sound is preceded 
by a voiced consonant in such words as 
break, brush, dream, drove, etc. This, 
however, is rare. In spite of its very occa- 
sional benefits, such an exercise should 
not be emitted. 

What an instructor should be most 
careful to observe in practice is whether 
the guttural consonants in such words as 
crust, crude, great, grim, etc., interfere 
with the student’s facility for acquiring 


(r). If the guttural consonants impede 
the student’s progress, they should be 
avoided until (r) is definitely established. 

The instructor should also avoid using 
words which contain vowels which re- 
quire a large vertical aperture of the 
mouth for their pronunciation, such as 
rouse, cry, royal, etc. The reason is that if 
the foreigner has not yet fully developed 
his tongue muscles he has to open his 
mouth a great deal and the curled tongue 
may not be able to make contact with 
the upper gums; as a result the student 
may involuntarily substitute his guttural 
fricative. 

There are some foreigners who acquire 
(r) when it follows a voiceless consonant 
in the weak syllable of words, as in pre- 
dict, fraternal, tremendous, crusade, etc. 

The writer’s experience has led him 
to follow only one rule in this work: 
Test every exercise with each individual, 
for the one which helps the student most 
is, after all, the best. When practice in 
the particular exercise has given the stu- 
dent sufficient facility in pronouncing 
our (r), this sound is then carefully de- 
veloped in other words. Finally, the stu- 
dent practices sentences and quotations 
bristling with (r) until he has established 
the sound satisfactorily. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SPEECH EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ROBERT R. PARSONS 


Queens College 


GENERAL review of the literature 

in the field indicates a strong and 
growing emphasis on speech education, 
especially on the secondary, college, and 
adult education levels. With few excep- 
tions speech education has made least 
progress in the elementary schools. The 
exceptions are those few schools which 
truly reflect modern educational theory 
and practice, and those in some of the 


large city systems which are staffed with 
speech specialists. 

One of the prime obstacles to progress 
in speech education in the elementary 
schools is the traditional subject-matter 
curriculum still in force in the vast ma- 
jority of the nation’s schools. Speech 
activity in the traditional school is al- 
most entirely limited to rote repetition 
of memorized parts of the texts. 
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The effort of the classroom teacher to 
improve the speech habits of children 
is often vitiated by her limited knowl- 
edge of both phonetics and methods of 
speech correction, and by her own 
speech patterns. Furthermore, she often 
fails to recognize the fundamental dif- 
ferences between spoken and written 
language, and over-emphasizes written 
work in language instruction with a con- 
sequent under-emphasis on speech. 

Modern educators recognize that the 
school has the responsibility of helping 
children not only to get more and better 
ideas, but also to organize and com- 
municate these ideas more effectively to 
others. They recognize, also, that the ele- 
mentary school curriculum should offer 
increased opportunities to children for 
the sharing of common experiences and 
interests through such creative speech 
activities as class discussions, extempo- 
raneous talks, conversation, dramatiza- 
tions, choral speaking, and story-telling. 

What is implied in the thinking of 
present-day educators is not the adding 
of speech training as a special subject to 
the already over-crowded school curricu- 
lum, but rather a transformation of cur- 
rent speech training into a program 
which promises to aid effective social 
living. So viewed, the speech program 
becomes basic to education for democ- 
racy and for character development in 
general. Modern educators are beginning 
to stress the importance of educating 
teachers-in-service and teachers-in-train- 
ing in the fundamentals of speech cor- 
rection and speech hygiene. What is 
maintained, of course, is not that every 
teacher be a speech specialist, but that 
she have the ability to stimulate and 
conduct speech activities, the skill to cor- 
rect minor speech defects, and the knowl- 
edge to recognize those defects which 
require a specialist’s attention. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Such considerations led the writer to 
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undertake the problem of developing a 
program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in speech education in the ele- 
mentary schools of West Orange, New 
Jersey, by means of in-service teacher 
education. 


THE SITUATION AND PERSONNEL 


West Orange, with a population of ap- 
proximately 30,000, is located in Essex 
County near Newark. According to the 
latest Census Reports about one half 
of the total population is of “native 
parentage,” about one third is of 
“foreign or mixed parentage,” while less 
than one fifth of the population is listed 
as “foreign-born.” 

The public schools are organized on 
the 6-3-3 plan. The approximate enroll- 
ment in the seven elementary schools is 
2,180; in the three junior high schools 
1,250; in the senior high school 1,000. 
The teaching staff of the elementary 
schools consists of 75 regular classroom 
teachers, two teacher principals, a super- 
visor, and seven special teachers. Physical 
education and hygiene, required by the 
state law, are taught by classroom teach- 
ers in the elementary schools. The 
schools employ the services of three regis- 
tered nurses. Every child is given an 
annual examination by the school doctor 
and the school dentist. 

The curriculum for the elementary 
schools is planned by a committee com- 
posed of the supervisor of elementary 
education and three elementary school 
principals. This committee follows the 
general plan of curriculum organization 
suggested by the State Course of Study 
for the Elementary Schools. The schools 
of West Orange have what is essentially 
a subject-matter curriculum. Learning is 
apparently conceived of as a kind of in- 
tellectual pouring-in process. Extensive 
use is made of textbooks; and much 
teaching consists of questioning children 
in order to find out whether they have 
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mastered the contents of the required 
texts. 

Fairmount School was chosen as the 
center of operations for the experiment. 
Choice was based on several factors: lo- 
cation, enrollment, interest shown in the 
experiment by the school principal and 
teachers, and the speech needs of Fair- 
mount School children as defined by the 
supervisor. The school is located near 
one of the main thoroughfares in the 
commercial section of West Orange. It 
has an enrollment of about 300 pupils 
and a regular teaching staff of 11 teach- 
ers. 

The immediate personnel for the ex- 
periment consisted of 22 classroom teach- 
ers. Of this number 10 were from Fair- 
mount School and 12 were representa- 
tives from the remaining six schools, 2 
from each. The supervisor selected those 
teachers who expressed a desire to co- 
operate and who in her opinion would 
be the most promising leaders in speech 
education for their respective schools. 

Of the 22 teachers who participated 5 
had B.S. degrees and 17 were graduates 
of accredited normal schools. Fourteen 
of the teachers reported that they had 
taken courses in speech elsewhere. None 
of the teachers had taken courses in 
speech correction. The average teaching 
experience of the group was 16 years. 


SURVEY OF SPEECH NEEDS AND ACTIVITIES 


The first procedure for the develop- 
ment, of the experiment was to make a 
survey of the speech needs and activities 
of pupils and teachers. This survey was 
carried on by classroom observations, 
individual interviews, and an analysis 
of speech records. 

The survey of speech needs consisted 
of observations made of the speech habits 
of approximately goo children in Fair- 
mount School and of the 22 teachers 
cooperating. The survey of speech ac- 
tivities consisted of observations made 


in 22 classrooms. Each of these class- 
rooms was visited several times during 
the time that the experiment was in oper- 
ation. It is permissible to conclude, 
therefore, that such observations gave a 
representative picture as to the nature 
and extent of speech activities through- 
out the system. Since the elementary 
school curriculum was essentially a sub- 
ject-matter curriculum, it was not sur- 
prising to find that the most common 
speech activity of the classroom con- 
sisted of recitations, and that the teach- 
ers did most of the talking. 

Records were made of the speech of 
both teachers and pupils. Of the records 
of 50 pupils an analysis showed such 
defects as nasality, lisping, denasaliza- 
tion, and sound substitutions. An at- 
tempt was made to get records which 
would reveal the degree or the intensity 
of these defects. To establish a norm for 
rating purposes in the class for teachers, 
10 speech records were made of children 
whose speech habits were far superior 
to the average. 


THE EXPERIMENT IN OPERATION 


The experiment extended over a 
period of approximately 11 school 
months, It consisted of five closely re- 
lated activities: a course in speech edu- 
cation for teachers; clinical work with 
children having speech defects; demon- 
stration of speech activities in the class- 
room; selection, preparation, and presen- 
tation of printed materials for teachers; 
conferences with the supervisor, teach- 
ers, nurses, members of the administra- 
tive staff; and presentation of the experi- 
ment to parent groups. 

The Course for Teachers. The course 
in speech education for teachers was 
organized in cooperation with the super- 
visor and the principal of Fairmount 
School. Sixteen two-hour class sessions 
were held. The membership of this class 
was composed of 22 classroom teachers. 
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the supervisor, the principal of Fair- 
mount School, and the child-guidance 
teacher. Although attendance was volun- 
tary it averaged 22.5. 

The course took into consideration six 
specific phases of speech education: (1) 
the nature of speech; (2) speech improve- 
ment for teachers; (3) speech improve- 
ment for pupils; (4) ear-training pro- 
gram for teachers; (5) speech improve- 
ment in the curriculum; and (6) choral 
speaking as a method of speech improve- 
ment. Had it been feasible to extend the 
course over a longer period of time other 
important and related problems of 
speech education might have been in- 
cluded. The plan of adjusting the pace 
of the course, however, to the require- 
ments of the teachers seemed to be ad- 
visable and materials were not presented 
more rapidly than they could be grasped. 

Throughout the course emphasis was 
placed upon speech improvement for 
teachers, for it was maintained that the 
program of speech improvement for pu- 
pils depended in very large measure 
upon the ability of the classroom teach- 
ers through auditory channels to provide 
adequate speech patterns as “‘models.” 
Consideration was given to the common 
speech needs of children as these were 
revealed by the survey. Except for minor 
deviations such as certain sound substi- 
tutions, the needs of these children are 
probably common to the speech needs of 
children in most elementary schools. The 
point was emphasized that the classroom 
teacher should handle only those speech 
defects which yield to standard methods 
of speech correction and which present 
no great complications or deviations. Ac- 
cording to the White House Conference 
Report, 85, per.cent of all speech defects 
of school children fali within this cate- 
gory. 

The ear-training program consisted of 
analyzing the speech records of 50 pupils 
and 22 teachers. Members of the class 
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recorded their observations on rating 
sheets. These observations were discussed 
and re-checked against the speech rec- 
ords. Of all activities connected with 
the experiment these speech ratings prob- 
ably made the teachers most aware of 
their own speech needs and those of their 
pupils. 

Much emphasis was given to choral 
speaking in the course for teachers be- 
cause it seemed to offer the most satis- 
factory solution to the problem of group 
instruction, which is the characteristic 
method of teaching in the elementary 
schools. While many claims have been 
made for choral speaking as an educa- 
tional activity, it was maintained that 
in the West Orange schools such activity 
had its chief justification as a device for 
bringing about general speech improve- 
ment. 

Clinical Work with Children. The 
class discussions on speech correction in 
the course for teachers were supplement- 
ed by fifteen special demonstrations held 
in the classrooms during the school day. 
These demonstrations were given at the 
request of teachers. They consisted of 
diagnosing the speech needs of certain 
children and demonstrating remedial 
practice procedures. The children exam- 
ined were those who had been referred 
to the classroom clinic by their respective 
teachers. 

Demonstration of Speech Activities. 
These demonstrations supplemented the 
work done in the course for teachers and 
were given when requested. Five class 
periods were devoted to the demonstra- 
tion of choral speaking methods; and 
nine demonstrations were given on meth- 
ods of group discussion. 

Printed Materials. Mimeographed bul- 
letins and charts were prepared and pre- 
sented to the teachers, summarizing the 
several phases of speech education 
covered by the course. In addition 
printed materials were furnished; these 
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concerned related areas which could not 
be discussed in the course because of time 
limitations. 

Conferences. Several conferences were 
held with each of the teachers for the 
following purposes: To help them under- 
stand the nature of their speech needs 
and to give them suggestions for im- 
provement; to discuss speech activities 
in the classroom; to discuss printed ma- 
terials prepared for the teacher’s guid- 
ance; and to evaluate speech practice 
materials for use with children. 

Numerous conferences were also held 
with the supervising principal, with all 
elementary school principals, and with 
the supervisor of elementary school edu- 
cation for the purpose of keeping them 
informed on the progress of the experi- 
ment and to get their suggestions as to 
how the work might better serve the 
needs of the West Orange schools. 

Reports on the experiment were given 
at the regular meeting of the Parent- 
Teachers Association at three schools. 
Four choral speaking programs were also 
given by school children to parents for 
the purpose of evoking their interest and 
cooperation in the objectives which the 
experiment attempted to realize. 


APPRAISAL OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The appraisal of the experiment con- 
sisted of four parts: (1) pupils’ appraisal, 
(2) parents’ appraisal, (g) teachers’ ap- 
praisal, and (4) the appraisal of the ele- 
mentary supervisor and the principal of 
Fairmount School. Separate question- 
naires were prepared for pupils, parents, 
and teachers, who were requested to give 
their appraisal by checking answers to 
the questions listed. The supervisor and 
the principal prepared written state- 
ments. 

Pupils’ Appraisal. The pupils’ ques- 
tionnaire was answered by 219 children 
of grades four, five, and six of the classes 
whose teachers had cooperated. The ma- 


jority of these pupils felt that they had 
become more aware of their speech while 
the experiment was in operation, but to 
what extent the experiment was respon- 
sible for this awareness it is impossible 
to say. The pupils reported that the 
work had helped them to enjoy speech 
improvement and choral speaking. Near- 
ly all pupils expressed the opinion that 
they had made some effort to improve 
their speech habits. 

Whether children of grades four, five, 
and six were competent to answer some 
of the questions listed in the pupil ques- 
tionnaire is perhaps debatable. But it is 
believed that they were competent to 
judge what they liked or did not like. 

Parents’ Appraisal. Five hundred and 
fifty of the parents’ questionnaires were 
distributed to the pupils of 20 teachers 
in the experimental group. The children 
took the questionnaires to their parents 
and returned the answered forms to their 
teachers. A letter explaining the purpose 
of the appraisal was sent to each parent. 
Parents were requested not to sign their 
names to the forms. Approximately 75 
per cent of the parents responded. 

More than 61 per cent of all parents 
felt that their children had given more 
attention to speech than before the ex- 
periment was inaugurated. Approxi- 
mately one-half of all parents thought 
that their children had improved in 
speech. (The competence of parents to 
answer this question is of course debat- 
able; and if they were competent judges, 
the question would remain as to how 
much of the change was due to the ex- 
periment.) More than ge per cent of all 
parents approved of the work which the 
experiment sponsored. The conclusion is 
warranted, therefore, that they would 
probably support a plan for the continu- 
ation of such a program. 

Teachers’ Appraisal. The question- 
naires for teachers were distributed by 
mail. To encourage the teachers to give 
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frank opinions they were requested to 
return the questionnaires unsigned. 

The questionnaire was in three sec- 
tions: (1) selection, organization, and 
presentation of materials; (2) use the 
teachers had made of the materials for 
their own improvement and understand- 
ing; and (g) extent to which recom- 
mended speech activities and practices 
had been operative in the classrooms. 
Teachers were requested to give their 
response to each question by placing a 
check mark in the space above the suit- 
able number of a scale extending from 
0 to 4. 

The teachers gave a fairly high rating 
to the questions listed in the first section 
of the questionnaire. The lowest ratings 
in this section were given to questions 
concerned with teachers’ understanding 
of common speech defects of children 
and on the adequacy of materials for 
speech improvement. On the other hand, 
the teachers felt that the aims had been 
made very clear and that they had de- 
rived considerable understanding of ac- 
ceptable speech standards. They also re- 
ported that the course in speech educa- 
tion and the printed materials which 
supplemented the course had been of 
great help. All teachers felt that the ex- 
periment had given them adequate 
guidance in finding suitable source ma- 
terials for creative speech activities. 

When rating the second section of the 
questionnaire, concerned with the use 
teachers had made of the materials, the 
majority of teachers felt that the experi- 
ment had given them great awareness 
of their own speech habits and that they 
had been made conscious of the speech 
habits of others. Most of the teachers 
felt, also, that the experiment had helped 
them to improve their speech habits 
moderately or considerably; only one 
teacher felt that the experiment had 
been of slight help in this respect. The 
majority of teachers reported that they 
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had made little use of the bibliography 
on speech education. This would indi- 
cate that better provision for a distribu- 
tion of recommended books might well 
have been made. On the other hand, 
more than half of the teachers reported 
that they had made either considerable 
or much use of the printed materials 
which supplemented the course. Only 
one teacher stated that she had made no 
use of these materials. 

The average response of the teachers 
on the extent to which recommended 
speech activities and practices had been 
operative in their classrooms (section 3 
of the questionnaire) was comparatively 
low. Only nine teachers stated that they 
had been able to make their pupils aware 
of acceptable speech habits to any con- 
siderable extent. Ten of the teachers 
stated that the experiment had aided 
them considerably in diagnosing the 
speech needs of pupils, while nine teachers 
felt that they had been helped only slight- 
ly in this respect. These statements would 
indicate that the experiment might have 
stressed this special heip for teachers to 
a greater extent. More than half of the 
teachers felt that the experiment had 
helped them to give a moderate amount 
of guidance to children with speech de- 
fects; only four teachers stated that the 
experiment had been of slight help in 
this regard. The experiment apparently 
succeeded in helping all teachers to re- 
cognize opportunities in the school 
subjects for speech activities. 

According to the response of teachers, 
work in speech improvement for pupils 
had been increased on the average by 
about two hours per week. The teachers 
reported an average increase of about 
two hours per week given to creative 
speech activities in the classroom; four 
teachers felt that there had been no in- 
crease; and three teachers stated that the 
time devoted to such activities had been 
increased by about four hours per week. 
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Statements of appraisal of the experi- 
ment were received from the supervisor 
of elementary school education and from 
the principal of Fairmount School. In 
general, it was felt that the experiment 
had succeeded in making the teachers 
and their pupils aware of their speech 
habits; and in giving the teachers con- 
siderable help in demonstrating methods 
for speech improvement. The principal 
of Fairmount School summarized his ap- 
praisal as follows: 

As far as this school is concerned, it may 
be said that it is quite speech conscious; 
and, that with the start now made, much 
constructive work will be carried on in the 
future. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The experiment was apparently suc- 
cessful in making teachers and pupils 
aware of their speech habits, and in stim- 
ulating an interest in speech improve- 
ment. It also helped the teachers of the 
cooperating group to recognize the need 
for a definite program of speech educa- 
tion in the elementary schools. Judging 
from the responses of pupils, parents, 
teachers, and the supervisor it is con- 
cluded that increased attention had been 
given to speech improvement in the class- 
rooms. It was not possible, however, to 
measure the quality of such increase. 

The assistance given to teachers in 
diagnosing and correcting speech defects 
was inadequate. An awareness of the 
speech defects of children on the part 
of teachers, had first to be developed, 
and, according to the responses of teach- 
ers, the experiment succeeded in realiz- 
ing this objective to a considerable ex- 
tent. Many teachers did not call for help 
in their classrooms until after the course 
in speech education had ended. After 
that time, however, requests for assist- 
ance increased to such an extent that it 
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was not feasible to give the necessary 
time for meeting the needs of these teach- 
ers adequately. The majority of teachers 
expressed the desire to help children 
with speech problems, and considerable 
skill was demonstrated by a few teachers 
in diagnosing and correcting these de- 
fects. It is concluded, therefore, that the 
experiment demonstrated the practica- 
bility of educating teachers-in-service for 
speech corrective work in the elementary 
schools, but that regular assistance must 
be given to teachers over a longer period 
than was possible in the circumstances. 

Increased attention was given to crea- 
tive speech activities. This generalization 
is based on the reports of teachers, the 
supervisor, several members of the ad- 
ministrative staff, and on observations 
made in the classrooms by the writer. 

Less than 40 per cent of all parents 
who answered the questionnaires stated 
that they had not been informed about 
the experiment. Assuming that a pro- 
gram of speech education should be 
based upon home and school coopera- 
tion, it is concluded that the experi- 
ment could have been improved by giv- 
ing more attention to parent education. 
Since approximately 93 per cent of all 
parents approved of the experiment, it 
is concluded that they would probably 
give their support to plans for a con- 
tinuation of such a program in the West 
Orange schools. 

Speech education can be effectively 
provided through teacher-in-service edu- 
cation; but continued guidance by a 
specialist is necessary. 

It is hoped that the achievements as 
well as the mistakes of this experiment 
may be of some value to others in their 
efforts to awaken further interest in a 
better program of speech education for 
the elementary schools. 
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T THE intermediate level, speech, 

considered as a basic skill, is in- 
creasing in importance in the thinking of 
progressive educators and administrators. 
Two problems present themselves im- 
mediately. The first is that of content: 
What is to be taught and how? Exactly 
what sort of speech training is the child 
to receive. What tangible results can 
be shown? The second is the administra- 
tive problem of time allotment and per- 
sonnel. These problems must be 
approached realistically before a pro- 
gram can function, and neither is easy 
of solution. 

In the first place a satisfactory speech 
program should always strive to create 
adequacy, fluency, and security for the 
individual in the speaking situation. 
Secondly, the program must be flexible 
enough to meet specific needs of particu- 
lar children. To ascertain those needs 
is the first task of the teacher or director. 
It is the primary purpose of this paper 
to discuss language development of the 
intermediate child, that is, the child be- 
tween nine and twelve, in relation to his 
speech needs, as a starting point for de- 
termining curriculum material. 

Normal-speaking children at this level 
are able to produce all the speech sounds, 
and a good many more. They can and 
do imitate at play an astonishing variety 
of noises, and ape them with accuracy: 
machines, motors, cars, trains, airplanes, 
sirens, birds, cats, dogs, bees, wind, 
horses, cows, chickens. In this spontane- 
ous interest lies a readiness for articu- 
latory training, for ear-training, for dis- 
crimination between speech sounds and 
sound sequences, because although the 
child can make all these sounds he does 
not by any means use them accurately 
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in speech. The sounds which he does 
not have, or which are impure, vary with 
the locality and the speech background 
of the child, which suggests the need for 
articulation tests before determining 
what sounds are to be taught to any 
specific group. It is probable that diffi- 
culties will group themselves around 
discrimination of adjacent vowels, front 
vowels particularly, sibilants, substitu- 
tion of w for wh, and the omission or dis- 
tortion of final and medial consonants. 
It would seem almost unnecessary to state 
that the articulation problems which ex- 
ist should determine the specific retrain- 
ing which is given. 

Unless there is a pathological condi- 
tion the intermediate child possesses an 
entirely adequate voice. His use of it, 
however, may be an entirely different 
thing. He may be so insecure, particu- 
larly in the classroom, as to muffle it, or 
stifle it, or use a low monotone. On the 
other hand, he may injure it on the play- 
ground or in competitive play, by 
screeching. He needs to be taught to se- 
cure loudness without forcing or strain- 
ing, and he needs much language ex- 
perience to become aware of the dif- 
ferences of pitch, of rate, of volume, of 
vowel quality, of speech cadences and 
rhythms, which will prevent the develop- 
ment of a monotonous and lifeless voice, 
or a harsh, shrill, or nasal one. To pro- 
vide this kind of language experience is 
one of the functions of choric speech, at 
this level, although it is not the only 
technique which is usable. Training of 
this kind, based on principles of voice 
hygiene, can prevent the development 
of functional voice disorders. 

The speech of the intermediate child 
is ungrammatical. He reproduces end- 
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lessly the same errors with verb forms 
and negatives. These become speech 
habits which many children carry with 
them always. Retraining here should be 
the concern of the speech teacher. It 
will not be accomplished by the English 
book or drill pad. The child must learn 
to hear the error, to know when he 
makes it. He must form a new speech 
habit, and techniques similar to those a 
correctionist uses to make a learned 
sound habitual will be required. It is 
difficult to understand the point of view 
of those who make the distinction be- 
tween “git” and “get” a matter of im- 
portance, but accept as a matter of no 
concern “you was,” and “don’t want no.” 
One works against counteracting envi- 
ronmental influences, to be sure, but 
that is more or less characteristic of the 
entire educative process. 

Technical training, however, meets 
only one part of the problem. The 
speech development of the child is com- 
plicated, and involves much else which is 
fundamental. An important aspect of it 
at this period involves the use of speech 
as a social amenity. Children at this age 
are unprepared for many situations in 
which they find themselves, and they are 
frequently inhibited in speech because 
they do not know what to say. 

They don’t know what to say when 
they are introduced. They don’t know 
what to say over the telephone. They 
don’t know what to say when they are 
scolded, or blamed, or accused of some- 
thing; whether they are innocent or 
guilty doesn’t make much difference. 
Often they don’t like to recite in school, 
because they fear they will be penalized 
if they don’t say what the teacher wants 
them to say, and they don’t know what 
answer she wants. They have to resist 
teasing, sometimes casual and some- 
times cruel, and the domination of older 
or bigger children. In play, they tell each 
‘other what to do endlessly, and the in- 
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secure child tends to withdraw from 
the others. One such child confessed that 
he didn’t like to play with certain chil- 
dren in his group because they bossed 
him too much, and added wistfully, “If 
I had a little brother, I'd boss him.” 

They have to meet the well-inten- 
tioned banalities of adults, such as, 
“Aren't you looking fine?” and, “Haven't 
you grown?” and as one child protested, 
how do you know how you look, or if 
you've grown or not since she saw you? 
Or a child visitor is asked, “Johnny, 
would you like a piece of cake?” and 
Johnny blushes and hesitates because he 
does want one, but he is afraid it isn’t 
polite to say so. 

One of the speech needs of the child 
is obviously some training and prepara- 
tion for the speech situations which he 
encounters frequently, particularly the 
ones which he finds difficult or embar- 
rassing. He makes inadequate responses 
because he doesn’t know how to make 
better ones, and the resultant sense of 
inferiority and insecurity is carried over 
into later social and speech situations. 

It is a well-known fact that when a 
child whose language development has 
been retarded begins to respond to 
language stimulation and training, his 
I.Q. increases. That this is because of 
improved performance on verbal items 
does not invalidate the fact that growth 
has occurred which has enabled the 
child to perform more nearly on the level 
of his contemporaries, and to be more 
adequate in the environment in which 
he lives. This would seem to be sufficient 
reason to consider speech in its relation 
to mental growth, to thinking, to the 
need to express ideas, to receive and 
communicate meanings. Fluency in the 
use of language does not just come of 
itself. One cannot just say to an inter- 
mediate class, tell about your vacation, 
or tell about your hobby, and have 
either spontaneity or growth resulting. 
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Children usually dislike such assign- 
ments. The vacation is past; and how 
do they know what the teacher wants to 
know about it? And as for hobbies, the 
other children know all about them, 
anyway; they have heard it all before. 
They want new experiences, new ideas— 
even new words if they mean something 
and are useful to them. This is the situa- 
tion into which creative dramatics can 
fit. It stimulates language development 
because the story forms a context for new 
words, new ideas, new associations and 
new meanings. The child participates 
doubly in the experience, first as a lis- 
tener, then with words and action, as 
the story is recreated by the group. 
Stories should be read to children, first, 
to extend experience, and secondly in 
order that the slow reader, the non- 
verbal child, may participate freely, and 
without handicap. What is enrichment 
for the others is a necessity for him; he 
will get this experience in no other way. 

Pantomime is useful also. It has been 
criticized as an artificial device, a tech- 
nique of the theatre. And yet it prob- 
ably preceded speech, and children use 
it as naturally and spontaneously and 
unself-consciously as running or jumping 
or any other activity. The favorite game 
of a group of fifth grade boys, during 
unsupervised play, is one they made up, 
called “airport.” It is almost entirely 
pantomime, combined with appropriate 
sound effects. Each boy is a different kind 
of plane. They take off, gain altitude, 
spiral, make nose-dives, release bombs 
over a target, crash occasionally, fly in 
formation, and make landings. It is later 
than this, at adolescence, usually, that 
they become conscious of awkwardness 


and are self-conscious about movements. 


But children do not have these inhibi- 
tions, and therefore, at this level, pan- 
tomime provides a natural technique to 
use for development of posture, rhythm, 
and coordination, and for securing free- 


dom before an audience. A fourth grade 
class was asked one day if they would 
like to make up some pantomimes to do 
for their mothers the next day at a Par- 
ent-Teachers meeting. The response was 
unanimous. A child who had been diag- 
nosed as a stutterer by parents and pri- 
mary teachers was chosen from among 
the many volunteers to preside; the only 
difficulty encountered was to console the 
ones who could not be used because of 
time. Consolation was secured by the 
promise that they would have an oppor- 
tunity some other time. 

Probably the greatest value of panto- 
mime in the teaching of speech is that 
it provides a way of participation for 
the child who feels a speech inadequacy. 
It is play; it is something he can do, 
something in which he can participate 
without fear. The sense of inferiority is 
broken down, and it is an easy bridge 
to free participation in verbal activities 
as well. Stutterers often feel less inferior; 
so also do children with retarded or 
otherwise defective speech. They have 
ideas to express, and finding a way to 
express them in the classroom gives them 
a feeling of confidence they carry over 
into situations which had been feared or 
dreaded before. 

It is the task of the speech teacher, 
then, to develop language skills and ade- 
quacies, to provide a background of lan- 
guage experience which will stimulate 
growth and the free interchange of ideas, 
and to give the child the confidence and 
security he needs for freedom of expres- 
sion. The intermediate child is vulner- 
able and insecure in many ways. He is 
eager and responsive; he wants to know, 
to understand, and to win approval. If 
he is sure of sympathy, if he understands 
what is required of him and it is not 
beyond his ability to perform, he will 
accomplish it; thus he will develop the 
adequacies one would wish for him. 

A basic skill like speech which is 
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closely related to social adjustment, to 
the development of the personality and 
to mental growth, should be a matter of 
serious consideration to every educator 
who cherishes the welfare of the child. 
From the administrative standpoint, 
there seem to be at present two methods 
of attacking the problem. One is to en- 
list the cooperation of a selected group 
of teachers-in-service who have a good 
general language background and insight 
into the problems of child development, 
and to give them every possible encour- 
agement to acquire the specific skills and 
training they will need. The second in- 


volves the cooperation of teacher training 
institutions which should instruct teach- 
ers in the conditions governing language 
growth in the child and in the specific 
techniques which will aid in language 
development. Finally, objective tests and 
measurements need to be developed and 
used with well-matched control groups, 
to show the gains in the various aspects 
of language development and social ade- 
quacy possible from speech training in 
the elementary years. Research of this 
type is of the greatest importance if we 
are to secure proper content and sound 
method in the elementary curriculum. 


LTHOUGH it is impossible in this 

short article to cover the entire sub- 
ject of teaching composition, secondary 
school teachers of fundamentals may 
find some help in certain suggestions 
which have worked well in the high 
school. For many years, the writer has 
found that these methods are practical. It 
is hoped that they will be of help to 
others. 


I. Use a high school textbook which 
contains a strong treatment of this 
unit for the basic information on 
composition. 


Such a guide makes the theory easily 
available to the whole class. It relieves 
the instructor of developing this material 
in other ways, such as by lecture or 
mimeographed sheet. It allows him, 
however, to supplement .it with special 
devices of his own, as well as to provide 
more detailed reference materials on par- 
ticular types of speeches. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL FUNDAMENTALS CLASS 
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Il. Make sure that students understand 
the essential steps in composition 
and the reasons for their place in 
the scheme. 


Although there are variations in pro- 
cedure in composition, depending upon 
which textbook is studied, the list be- 
low includes the principal steps common 
to most books. 

A. Choose the general subject for the 
speech. 

B. Decide upon the exact purpose of 
the talk with respect to the particular 
audience to be addressed. 

C. Based upon A and B, state briefly 
and concisely the central idea of the 
speech, restricting the subject in terms 
of the time limits allowed and audience 
conditions to be met. 

D. Make a preliminary analysis of the 
central idea, blocking out its principal 
subdivisions. 

E. Use available sources of informa- 
tion intelligently and adequately to sup- 
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plement one’s own knowledge on the 
subject. These sources include: 

1. The library 
a. Encyclopedias and general ref- 

erence works 
b. Books 
c. Periodicals 
d. Pamphlets 
e. Newspapers 

2. Other sources 

a. Direct observation of things to 
be discussed where possible 

b. Interviews and conversation with 
experts and well-informed peo- 
ple 

c. Radio programs 

d. Letters to persons of compe- 
tence (where time permits) 

F. Record information accurately and 
systematically in a form which is usable 
for the individual, being sure to note 
sources. 

G. Select that which is relevant to the 
divisions of the subject. 

H. Organize ideas and supporting in- 
formation in a systematic written plan 
or outline. 

1. Plan the body first, using D as a 
basis. Modify it in terms of infor- 
mation found during investigation. 

2. Plan the conclusion. 

3. Develop the introduction as a 
means of getting the subject into 
the attention of the audience to be 
well addressed. 

I. Consider the wording of the speech; 
try out mentally, orally, and in writing, 
parts that need careful choice of lan- 
guage. 

J. Select an appropriate title. 


Ill. Employ special procedures in teach- 
ing to help the student. 


A. Choice of subjects 

1. Analyze student interests in terms 
of long-time and temporary ones. 

2. Develop lists of subjects growing 
out of these. 


3. Let pupils add to this list; provide 
each with copies of the whole list. 

B. Central idea and preliminary an- 

alysis 

1. Give students practice exercises in 
stating concisely the various pos- 
sible central ideas of speeches on 
general subjects they might use. 

2. Let them break these down into 
subdivisions of which they are com- 
posed. 

g- Stress the idea that analysis de- 
mands clear thinking and an un- 
derstanding of relationships. 

C. Finding information 

1. Encourage more extensive reading, 
listening, and observation among 
students in order to help them to 
discover interesting, new points of 
view, ideas, and information. 

2. If the speech class is weak on li- 
brary skills, take them to the library 
and teach them how to utilize it. 
Both public and school librarians 
are, as a rule, most cooperative in 
such projects. 

3. Urge students to take local trips to 
observe things; have them listen to 
stimulating radio programs; ask 
them to talk with persons “who 
know.” 


IV. Use a laboratory session in meeting 
individual problems, 


Assign a speech in advance. Have each 
student choose the general subject, for- 
mulate his purpose, central idea, and 
break it down into logical subdivisions. 
Tell the class that they are to read widely 
upon the subject after these preliminary 
steps and to take adequate notes on their 
reading. 

Then have them bring all of their in- 
formation, notes, and writing materials 
to class. Devote tlass time to a definite 
laboratory in organization of their ma- 
terials into a well-knit speech. Use indi- 
vidual conferences in which you talk 
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with each person on his particular job 
and the problems relating to it. Check 
the arrangement of materials in the 
body, conclusion, and the plan for the 
introduction. The end product should 
be a highly developed outline. 

Such a procedure may take two or 
three class periods, but it is worth it. It 
enables the instructor to: (1) check on 
the work habits of students; (2) evaluate 
their ability to select their information; 
(3) note their ability to think and or- 
ganize ideas; (4) it provides an oppor- 
tunity to give individual and group in- 
struction in planning the various parts 
of the speech; (5) it enables the student 
and teacher to face certain language 
problems in a preparation session rather 
than on the platform. 


V. Analyze speech models by other 
students, by lecturers, and by per- 
sons in public life. 


Here the students come into contact 
with examples of good and successful 
practice in composition. It helps them to 
build standards for their own work. This 
aspect of the study of speech organiza- 
tion can also be handled in a laboratory 
situation or in a class discussion. The 
best method is utilize texts of relatively 
short speeches which are within the un- 
derstanding of the class. In many in- 
stances these can be dittoed or mimeo- 
graphed by the instructor for use by the 
entire class, with appropriate study 
questions to direct analysis and under- 
standing of composition principles. Col- 
lected speeches are available in books 
and in Vital Speeches, a magazine which 
also supplies study guides.* The chief ob- 

7A. Craig Baird, Representative Speeches (H. S. 


Wilson Company: New York, 1938-to date); Homer 
Lindgren, Modern Speeches (F. S. Crofts Company: 


jection to these sources of speeches is 
that they are often too long and too 
difficult for class study. Teachers can 
profit from collections of student 
speeches and others of suitable length 
and content for high school pupils. 


VI. Observe and analyze the composition 
of outside speakers. 


This activity is a good sequel to IV 
and V above. It challenges the student 
to make note of the essential items in a 
speaker-listener situation and affords him 
a practical opportunity to check upon 
the effectiveness of organization. Stu- 
dents may take notes which can be 
followed by pointed class discussions 
immediately after assembly talks, po- 
litical speeches, or radio talks of various 
kinds. 


VII. Have students check upon organiza- 
tion, materials, and all aspects of 
composition in subsequent recita- 
tions by class members. 


Here the criticism of the class is di- 
rected to the results of the laboratory 
session described earlier. Each individual 
is asked to note the general subject, cen- 
tral idea, principal subpoints, support- 
ing information, organization, language, 
and general effectiveness of the compo- 
sition of each person speaking. Such a 
process focuses the attention of all listen- 
ers upon the structure of each speech; 
it helps to develop standards for com- 
position work, and encourages a high 
quality of preparation. This device can 
be used as often as the instructor desires 
in order to meet individual needs. 


New York, 1926); Lew Sarett and William T. Foster, 
Modern Speeches on Basic Issues (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: New York, 1939); W. N. Brigance, Classified 
Models of Eighteen Forms of Public Address (F. S. 
Crofts and Company: New York, 1928). 
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RILLS are used extensively in 

speech correction work. It is not 
the purpose of this discussion to appraise 
such use of drills in general or to evalu- 
ate any particular drill or type of drill, 
even the one here included. The purpose, 
rather, is to point out that any drill is 
based on a number of assumptions. Such 
premises should be analyzed by the per- 
son who uses a drill. This will enable 
him better to evaluate the drill itself and 
to understand some of the results which 
may, or may not, arise from its use. 

The drill used here was selected be- 
cause it is in a textbook that has wide 
use and because it is somewhat “typical” 
of a large number of drills. This analysis 
does not in any sense attempt to answer 
the relatively meaningless question 
whether this is a “good” or “poor” drill, 
nor does the discussion pretend to de- 
termine which of the assumptions are 
valid. Such answers should depend on 
the person using the drill, the person 
with whom it was used, etc., etc. 

Nasality appears in its most objectionable 
form on the so-called “short a,” or [ae] sound, 
as in gas, and upon the diphthong [au], as 
in cowl. Often a student has only to pro- 
nounce these two sounds carefully and all 
objectionable nasality is avoided. Accord- 
ingly, directions and exercises on [ae] and 
[au] are given here. 

The Pronunciation of {ae].—A common 
error in the pronunciation of [ae] is some- 
times called “pinching” or flattening. By this 
error the tongue “humps up” in the mouth— 
rises in the middle until it leaves very little 
space between itself and the roof of the 
mouth. This produces a “raised” [ae], or 
[aes]. Nasality usually follows, and when the 
vowel is preceded by the sound of (k) or 
(g), as in can [kaen], gas [gaes], there is also 


ASSUMPTIONS AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 
USE OF SPEECH DRILLS 
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a “palatalization”—the insertion of a y-sound 
[j], so that cat [kaet] becomes kyat [kjae+t] 
and gas [gaes] becomes gyas [gjae4s]. To 
remedy all three errors—raising, nasalization 
and palatalization at the same time, proceed 
as follows.* 


These look like fairly innocent state- 
ments—but consider some of the vital 
assumptions on which they are based. 
Nasality appears in American speech and 
in a variety of forms, some of which are 
more objectionable than others. Careless- 
ness is the basis of much of this nasality, 
and a person frequently can overcome 
all such objectionable nasality by exer- 
cising care. Tongue position, particularly 
humping of the tongue, has a definite 
and important relation to nasalization, 
but this is no simple relationship. The 
degree of nasalization differs for different 
vowels and is further complicated by the 
influence of the sound preceding the 
vowel. The result may be not only na- 
salization but a sinister triumvirate of 
“raising, nasalization, and _palataliza- 
tion.” Fortunately, the trio may be 
attacked and slain “at the same time” 
and by the same methods—or at least 
such is the assumption. 

Shades of Einstein! Yet how frequently 
those of us who use drills consider this 
use a fairly simple additive process 
something like this: Take one student, 
add one drill, shake (or, if need be, 
pound) well, and presto! a cure, auto- 
matically—and, if the student really tries, 
surely. 

Following their introductory descrip- 
tion the authors present a series of steps 


Giles Wilkeson Gray and Clause Merton Wise, 
The Bases of Speech (1934), pp. 19-21. 
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designed to overcome the defects men- 
tioned. All these steps are based on the 
assumptions that written directions can 
stimulate oral responses and patterns 
and that the person using the drill has, 
or can develop, an auditory and/or kin- 
aesthetic discrimination ability between 
different vowels and among a variety of 
forms of the same vowel, some correct 
and some defective. 

These are general assumptions. More 
specific assumptions relate to each step 
of the plan of cure. For example, Step 
2 reads: “With the forefinger explore in 
the mouth during phonation (of the 
sustained [a]) and discover the position 
of the tongue. It will be found to be flat 
and inert on the floor of the oral cavity.” 
Here it is assumed that the student can 
sustain a non-nasal fa] and that the 
tongue of this particular student is both 
flat and inert on the floor of his mouth 
cavity while he is producing the sound. 
Further, it is assumed that feeling with 
the finger can be used as a fairly accurate 
means to determine tongue position and 
that such probing will not in itself tend 
to change the position of the tongue. 

Step g in the sequence of drills directs 
the student to “pronounce [ae: : :] in 
a sustained tone, with the tongue only 
a little higher in the mouth than for 
fa]. Explore with the finger to make sure 


that the tongue does not ‘hump up.’ 
This step assumes that the tongue, pre- 
sumably the whole tongue, should be a 
little higher when the student using the 
drill produces [ae] than when he pro- 
duces [a]. In addition, it is assumed that 
the student will define “little” correctly, 
that the tongue should not “hump up” 
(here again, definition is important) dur- 
ing the production of [ae], and that the 
student can relate properly kinaesthetic 
cues relative to the tongue to auditory 
sensations as he says [ae]. And if the 
student is to proceed with the rest of 
the drill, it is assumed that he is pro- 
ducing a “correct” non-nasal [ae] sound 
at this stage of his drill. 

It is not necessary to proceed further 
to analysis of the remaining steps of 
the exercise. Nor need one say that the 
assumptions mentioned are all the 
assumptions which lie behind the parts 
of the drill mentioned or even that the 
assumptions mentioned are the same 
ones which others would see as bases for 
the drill. The only purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to remind those of us who work 
in any phase of speech improvement that 
any drill is of necessity based on a large 
number of assumptions. Possibly we 
would do well to be aware of at least 
some of them! 


2 Ibid. * Ibid. 
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The Nominating Committee recom- 
mends for approval at the Convention 
of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, in December, 1945, the fol- 
lowing list of candidates: 
President: W. Norwoop BRIGANCE, 
Wabash College 

First Vice-President: MAGDALENE E. 
KRAMER, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University 

Second Vice-President: KARL F. Ros- 

Northwestern University 

Members of the Executive Council: 

D. BaGwe Michigan State 
College 
*G.apys L. Borcuers, University of 


* Dr. Borchers was absent during this nomina- 
tion and did not participate in these actions. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE N.A.T.S. 


Wisconsin, and the University 
High School 
DARRELL J. MASE, 
Teachers College 
Forest L. WuHan, University of 
Wichita 
FRANKLIN H. KNower, for one year 
to fill out Loren Reid’s original 
term. 
Submitted by 
GLADYS BORCHERS 
Henry L. EwBank 
RUPERT CORTRIGHT 
KARL R. WALLACE 
A. Craic Bairp, Chairman 


New Jersey 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Wednesday, December 27, 1944, 9:10 A.M. 


Meeting called to order by President 
Aly. 

The following members of the Council 
were present at all or part of the sessions 
during the Chicago Conference: Bower 
Aly, John W. Black, W. Norwood Brig- 
ance, Robert B. Capel, Rupert L. Cort- 
right, Louis M. Eich, John H. Frizzell, 
Giles W. Gray, Charles P. Green, Ken- 
neth G. Hance, Charles Layton, Gerald 
E. Marsh, James McBurney, Horace G. 
Rahskopf, Loren D. Reid, Clarence T. 
Simon, Joseph F. Smith, Russell H. Wag- 
ner, Karl R. Wallace, Robert West, 
Claude M. Wise, and W. Hayes Yeager. 
Herschel L. Bricker was represented by 
Ernest Bavely, Thomas Rousse by Wil- 


bur Gilman, and Lester Thonssen by A. 
Craig Baird. Also in attendance were 
the members elected at this Conference: 
Willadell Allen, Donald Bryant, Mag- 
dalene Kramer, P. Merville Larson, Ruth 
Thomas, and Andrew T. Weaver. 

A quorum being present, it was moved 
out of consideration for present travel 
conditions, and for this year only with- 
out establishing a precedent, to accept 
any N.A.T.S. member properly desig- 
nated by an absent Council Member to 
act in that member's stead on the Coun- 
cil. Seconded and carried. 

It was moved and seconded to accept 
the President’s proposed schedule of 
meetings for the Executive Council at this 
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Conference. Wed., Dec. 27: 9:00 A.M. to 
12 NOON; 2:00 P.M. tO 5:00 P.M. 7:00 P.M. 
to 10:00 P.M. Thurs., Dec. 28: 2:00 P.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. Fri., Dec. 29: 7:00 P.M. to 
10:00 P.M. Sat., Dec. 30: 1:00 P.M. Car- 
ried. 

It was moved and seconded to accept 
the President's proposed order of business. 
1. Reports of Ad Hoc Committees: Nom- 

inations, 1945 Conference Time and 
Place, Relations with the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Con- 
stitutional Revision 
2. Reports of Officers: President, First 
Vice-President, Business Manager, 
Executive Secretary, Research Editor, 
JourNAL Editor 
3. Reports of Standing Committees: Re- 
search, Finance, Publications, Steer- 
ing, Speech Education 

4- Reports of Special Committees: Inter- 
collegiate Debate and Discussion Ac- 
tivities, Regional Studies in American 
Oratory, Contemporary Public Ad- 
dress, Encouragement of Scholarship, 
Securing Sound Pictures of Speakers in 
Action, Educational Policy 

5. Unfinished Business 

6. New Business 

Carried. 

Hance moved, Cortright seconded, to 
amend the President’s proposed order of 
business to-accept the reports of officers 
before, instead of after, the reports of 
Ad Hoc committees. Amendment lost. 
Original motion carried. The Commit- 
tee on Nominations (Joseph Smith, 
Chairman—Brigance, West, Wagner, 
Wallace) recommended first, that the 
Association continue to separate the of- 


fices of Business Manager and Executive - 


Secretary; and, second, that W. Hayes 
Yeager be Executive Secretary to con- 
tinue in his present capacity and that 
Loren Reid be Business Manager to as- 
sume Cortright’s duties next July 1, and 
that these offices run for three years; 
and, lastly, that the proposed new con- 


stitution provide for an Executive Vice- 
President and an Executive Secretary, 
these offices to be assumed by W. Hayes 
Yeager and Loren Reid, respectively, 
upon the ratification of the Constitu- 
tional changes. By consent, action on the 
Committee report was postponed until 
later. By consent, the reports of two Ad 
Hoc committees were postponed until 
later. West presented the report for the 
Committee (Weaver, Chairman, Ew- 
bank, West) on Constitutional Revision. 
By consent, action on the Committee 
report was postponed until later. 

Reports were presented by the follow- 
ing officers in order: President, First Vice- 
President, Business Manager, Executive 
Secretary, (excerpts from the Business 
Manager's report are inserted following 
these minutes). At 12 noon it was moved 
to adjourn until 2 p.m. Seconded and 
carried. 


Wednesday, December 27, 1944, 2 P.M. 


Meeting called to order by President 
Aly. 

Borchers reported for the Special Com- 
mittee on Relations with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. (A digest 
of this report is printed following these 
minutes.) The report was received and 
filed, with thanks to the Committee. Edi- 
tor of Research Studies, Wagner, pre- 
sented his report, calling attention to the 
dearth of scholarly articles in the fields 
of interpretation and theatre particu- 
larly. Report accepted. Retiring Editor 
of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
Brigance, reported. The report was ac- 
cepted and Brigance was given a rising 
vote of thanks for his outstanding 
achievements as editor of the JOURNAL. 

Chairman Brigance (Smith, Yeager, 
West, Cortright) reported for the Com- 
mittee on Place of the 1945 Conference: 
First choice: Columbus; Second choice: 
New York City; Third choice: Chicago. 
Cleveland was also mentioned as having 
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received favorable consideration. It was 
decided to postpone final decision until 
A.S.C.A. and A.E.T.A. representatives 
could be counselled. (A straw vote 
showed 15 for the recommended order; 
four would place Chicago before New 
York; three would place New York first; 
four would place Cleveland first; two 
Cleveland second.) It was moved, second- 
ed, and carried to return to consideration 
of the Committees on Nominations and 
Constitutional Revision immediately fol- 
lowing the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Ewbank reported for the 
Finance Committee (Densmore and 
Simon). He pointed out difficulties in 
adopting the Association’s budget by 
mail ballot, and that there is no provi- 
sion in the budget for the Washington 
Office from January 1 through June 30, 
1945- No action taken. 

Chairman Smith’s report for the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was taken from 
the table. After extended discussion, 
Capel offered a substitute motion: Inas- 
much as Yeager has expressed his willing- 
ness to resign as Executive Secretary, 
Cortright be elected by the Council as 
Executive Secretary for the unexpired six 
months of the term, and the President 
be instructed to appoint Yeager for the 
next calendar year as Executive Vice- 
President with duties as defined in Ar- 
ticle V, Section 2 of the proposed new 
Constitution. Substitute carried. Motion 
carried as amended. Smith moved the 
election of Loren Reid to the three-year 
term as Executive Secretary beginning 
July 1, 1945. Seconded and carried. 

Brigance moved a resolution of thanks 
to Cortright for six years of service. 
Smith seconded. Carried. 

The President appointed a Committee 
(Brigance, Chairman; Smith, West) to 
suggest an appropriate gift for Lorene 
B. Welch in recognition of the fact that 
upon the termination of her services in 
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the Association's business office next June 
30, she will have served just two months 
short of twelve years. 

Ewbank read the proposed new Con- 
stitution and it was taken up Article by 
Article. (The complete proposed new 
Constitution for the Association with 
all changes made by the Council in- 
corporated therein is printed immediately 
following these minutes.) Recess for din- 
ner was taken during these deliberations. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried 
to recommend to the Association adop- 
tion of the Constitution and By-Laws 
as amended. In conformity with pro- 
visions of the present Constitution pre- 
scribing the method for Constitutional 
change, it was ordered that a copy of 
the new Constitution as proposed shall 
be printed in the April 1945 issue of 
the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH and 
shall then be presented with the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation for ratification at 
the Association’s 1945 Conference. At 
10:30 P.M. it was moved to adjourn until 
Friday at 7 P.M. Seconded and carried. 


Friday, December 29, 1944, 7:00 P.M. 

Meeting called to order by President 
Aly. 

Wallace presented the report of the 
Committee on Committees. Action de- 
ferred until after hearing the Commit- 
tee reports. 

Knower reported for the Committee 
on Problems in Speech Education. He 
called first on Wiksell, Chairman of the 
Junior College Subcommittee. The Com- 
mittee recommended: 

That a committee be appointed to study the 


objectives of the Communications course on 
the Junior College level. 


That this committee take the initiative in 
studying, selecting and then recommending 
that findings concerning the communications 
concept be published in a yearbook in speech 
education. 


That this committee, if selected, be ap- 
pointed immediately and be asked to prepare 
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an agenda for the year before leaving Chi- 
cago—thus making it responsible for certain 
accomplishments by next December, 


Report accepted and placed on file. 
Rahskopf reported for the Subcommit- 
tee on Colleges and Universities. Report 
accepted and placed on file. The ap- 
pointment of Wilbur Moore, Central 
Michigan College of Education, as the 
new Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Teachers Colleges was announced, but 
former Chairman Kramer still had a 
final report to present. Her report was 
presented on the Survey of Speech Edu- 
cation in the Teachers Colleges and it 
was recommended that the Council ap- 
prove and arrange for the publication 
of this report. (See page 242 for digest.) 

Committee Reports were interrupted 
to hear greetings from Columbus, pre- 
sented by Wiley with a strong urge that 
the 1945 Conference be scheduled for 
Columbus. 

Robinson reported for the Subcom- 
mittee on Secondary Schools. He sum- 
marized activities of the Committee, 
mentioning its Service Division, the ar- 
ticles published in the JouRNAL, and the 
off-prints of several articles which have 
been given wide distribution. He rec- 
ommended, in addition to the continu- 
ance of the present committee and 
its projects: The publication by the 
N.A.T.S. of “A Post War Program for 
Speech Education for Secondary Schools” 
as prepared by the Chairman and ap- 
proved by President Aly, Executive Sec- 
retary Yeager, and Chairman Knower 
of the Committee on Problems in 
Speech Education; and a study by the 
Committee and the N.A.T.S. of “Stand- 
ards and Practices in Forensic Activities 
in Secondary Schools,” in order to make 
recommendations which will clarify the 
Association’s position with respect . to 
the contest field. Report accepted and 
placed on file. 

Knower presented a report in behalf 
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of Rasmussen for the Subcommittee on 
Elementary Schools. The report called 
attention to the success of the Commit- 
tee’s volume: Guides to Speech Train- 
ing in the Elementary School, pointed 
out the Committee’s growing concern 
with Reading in the elementary school, 
and emphasized its successes in getting 
articles published and speeches made be- 
fore teachers’ groups. Report accepted 
and placed on file. 

Knower presented the recommenda- 
tions of his committee: First, that the 
Association sponsor brief statements of 
our educational program for the various 
levels of instruction, and make the state- 
ments available for distribution to other 
teachers and administrators. Second, 
that educational committees concentrate 
on an analysis and evaluation of courses 
in communication skills with the view 
to the development of an official Asso- 
ciation report on this movement. Third, 
that new committee appointments be 
announced early in this Conference to 
permit the development of plans for 
work before the termination of the Con- 
ference. Fourth, that a plan of commit- 
tee reorganization be so set up that the 
Central Committee on Problems of 
Speech Education function as an in- 
tegrating agency of all education com- 
mittees of the Association, and that the 
Central Committee be authorized to 
appoint subcommittees to study and re- 
port on special problems. Fifth, that a 
special committee of this general com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate the 
request of Dr. Hertha Tarrasch for help 
in instituting a Speech program in 
the Philadelphia’ Public Schools with 
authorization to act in the name of the 
profession in this matter. Report re- 
ceived and filed for future action. 

Emery presented a statement con- 
cerning future radio developments. Dr. 
I. Keith Tyler offered the cooperation 
and affiliation of A.E.R. with the 
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N.A.T.S. Hance reported for the Com- 
mittee on Publications. Acting upon the 
resolution of the 1943 Executive Council 
(JouRNAL, April, 1944, p- 241), he re- 
ported that assurance had been given by 
Mr. Martin Luther, of the Expression 
Company, that “the corrections fur- 
nished to us by Professor Knower” 
would be incorporated in the revised 
edition of Guides to Speech Training 
in the Elementary School and “that cor- 
rected copies of the Report will be ex- 
changed for all copies of the original 
printing returned to us.” In presenting 
the Committee’s decision that although 
its members approve of the purposes 
and objectives of Theatre Annual, one- 
half of the members believe it unwise 
for the N.A.T.S. to permit any adver- 
tising concerning this publication to 
claim N.A.T.S. endorsement as they 
disapprove of N.A.T.S. endorsement of 
any such publication, Chairman Hance 
urged the Council to review this de- 
cision. The Committee further recom- 
mended that Professor Clyde Dow, edi- 
tor and publisher of Speech Abstracts, 
be encouraged to continue his work un- 
til such time as the N.A.T-.S. can take 
over thé project. No action taken. 

Chairman Rayner (named by Phi Rho 
Pi) reported for the Committee on In- 
tercollegiate Debate and Discussion Ac- 
tivities, announcing the final wording 
for this year’s proposition as: “Resolved, 
That the Federal Government should 
enact legislation requiring the settle- 
ment of all labor disputes by compul- 
sory arbitration when voluntary means 
of settlement have failed, constitution- 
ality conceded.” He also noted that 
Clifton R. Lines, Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison, South Dakota, had 
been added as a member of the Com- 
mittee in addition to the members listed 
in the April 1944, JOURNAL. Report ac- 
cepted. 

Chairman Ewbank presented a sup- 


plementary report for the Finance Com- 
mittee recommending that the Executive 
Vice-President be voted a budget. of 
$350.00 for use from now through June 
30, 1945, and that he be permitted to 
take from this budget his expenses to 
this Conference. Moved, seconded, and 
carried. Smith took the Chair as Chair- 
man Aly reported for the Committee 
on Regional Studies in American Public 
Address. The Chairman outlined the 
Committee’s province and aims, recom- 
mended that its title be changed to: 
“Committee on History of American 
Public Address,” listed its present mem- 
bership (Brigance, Dickey, Ewbank, 
McCall, Rahskopf, Thonssen, Wagner, 
Wallace, Yeager), and referred to prog- 
ress on the immediate problem of ap- 
pointing an advisory council including 
at least one representative from each 
state where research is contemplated. 
Report received and filed. 

Chairman Gray reported for the Com- 
mittee on Encouragement of Scholarship 
(Dolman, Gilman, Strothers, Robb, 
Thonssen, Wagner). Report received and 
filed. 

Brigance read the report from Chair- 
man Woellhaf, of the Committee to 
secure Sound Pictures of Speakers in 
Action, recommending that the Com- 
mittee continue to “stand by” until con- 
ditions favor an active program. Report 
received and filed. 

Yeager reported for the Committee 
on Educational Policy recommending 
discontinuance of the Committee. Re- 
port adopted. 

The Report of the Committee on 
Committees was taken from the Table. 
It was moved to adopt Recommendation 
I:—“That all committees should make 
an annual report to the Executive Coun- 
cil; that no committee shall represent 
the N.A.T.S. without specific approval 
of the Executive Council; and that all 
vacancies on all Association committees 
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during the interim between Council 
meetings shall be filled by the President 
who shall report all changes to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Seconded. It was 
moved and seconded to require that all 
changes also be reported to the Execu- 
tive Vice-President. Amendment car- 
ried. Recommendation, as amended, 
carried. 

President Aly returned to the Chair. 
Cortright moved adoption of the follow- 
ing recommendations of the Committee 
on Committees—specifically omitting 
provision for the Committee on Prob- 
lems in Speech Education and a sug- 
gested requirement to be placed upon 
the Finance Committee: That the Com- 
mittee on Research be discontinued, 
with the understanding that its function 
is to be performed by the Editor of Re- 
search Studies and his editorial board; 
That the Committee on Finance have 
added to it Alan H. Monroe to replace 
Ewbank who is ineligible for reappoint- 
ment; That the present personnel of the 
Committee on Publications be approved 
without change; That the Steering Com- 
mitteee be discontinued; That the Com- 
mittee on Committees stand as auto- 
matically provided for by its ex officio 
make-up; That Charles Layton be con- 
tinued as the Association’s representa- 
tive to the Committee on Intercollegiate 
Debate and Discussion Activities; That 
the Committee on the History of Ameri- 
can Public Address be continued with 
its present membership as reported by 
Chairman Aly; That the Committee on 
Contemporary Public Address be con- 
tinued with its present membership and 
with Wayne Thompson as Chairman; 
That the Committee on the Encourage- 
ment of Scholarship be discontinued; 
That the Committee on Sound Pictures 
of Speakers in Action be discontinued 
for the duration of the war; That the 
Committee on Educational Policy be 
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abolished; and That the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision be continued as 
is. Seconded and carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
following new Committees be set up as 
recommended by the Committee on 
Committees: 

1. That Giles W. Gray be continued as 
Chairman and with personnel as he has 
appointed it, for the Committee which 
he recommends shall be called the Com- 
mittee on the History of Speech Educa- 
tion. 

2. That there be a new committee on the 
Theatre, the personnel to consist of 
John Dolman, Jr., Chairman, A. M. 
Drummond, and C. Lowell Lees. 

3. That a Committee on Radio be created 
with Forest L. Whan as Chairman; with 
Walter Emery as a member; and with 
three other members to be named by 
Whan and Emery together with Presi- 
dent Smith. All carried. 


Thompson reported for the Commit- 
tee on Contemporary Public Address. 
He outlined in considerable detail the 
many possibilities which his Committee 
sees for rendering invaluable service to 
future study of Public Address through 
contemporary facilitations. Report ac- 
cepted. 

Brigance again brought to the Coun- 
cil’s attention the report of the Commit- 
tee on Time and Place for the 1945 Con- 
ference. It was pointed out that A.E.T.A. 
favored Columbus only as a last choice 
and the A.S.C.A. preferred Chicago. 
After lengthy discussion, Cortright 
moved, Brigance seconded, that the 
Executive-Secretary-elect be authorized 
to arrange for the 1945 Conference, if 
practicable in his judgment after inves- 
tigation, at Columbus; and if he deem 
that not practicable, then at Cleveland. 
Carried. 

Wallace moved that the dates for the 
1945 Conference be December 27, 28, 
29. Seconded and carried. 

Cortright moved that the incoming 
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President, after consultation with the 
Committee on Committees, be author- 
ized to name the personnel of the Com- 
mittee on Problems in Speech Educa- 
tion and its Subcommittees. Seconded 
and carried. 

Brigance reported for the special Com- 
mittee on Gift and moved that Mrs. 
Cortright be authorized to expend 
$100.30 for a gift of sterling silver to be 
presented to Mrs. Welch as a token of 
appreciation from the Association for 
her nearly twelve years of loyal and effi- 
cient service in the Business Office. 
Seconded and unanimously carried. 

Hance raised questions concerning 
the several proposals made by Commit- 
tees for additional publications—espe- 
cially the proposal from the Committee 
on Relations with the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Gilman moved 
that all such recommendations be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publications. 
Seconded and carried. 

Yeager moved, Gilman seconded, that 
a Committee be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study and plan possible sectional 
arrangements at future conferences 
which might prove more satisfactory for 
special interest groups—the Committee 
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to report at the next Conference. Car- 
ried. 
Adjournment carried at 10:45 P.M. 


Saturday, December 30, 1944, 1:00 P.M. 


A brief special meeting was called to 
order by the President to consider a 
recommendation from the Nominating 
Committee for 1945 Officers. That Com- 
mittee is faced with the necessity of 
nominating a person to fill out the year 
1946 of the unexpired term of Loren 
Reid on the Council—a term which will 
stand vacant from the date of his as- 
sumption of the duties of Executive 
Secretary, July 1, 1945 through all of 
1946. But the Council will have to ap- 
point someone to act from July 1 
through December 31, 1945. The Nomi- 
nating Committee respectfully suggests 
that to provide a greater continuity 
Council and Committee agree on the 
same person for interim appointment 
and for the vacancy nomination. Moved 
and seconded that the Council accept 
the Nominating Committee’s suggestion 
and name Franklin Knower to fill out 
the last half of the year 1945 in the 
Council office to be vacated by Reid. 
Carried. Meeting adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL SESSION OF THE N.A.T.S. 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Thursday, December 28, 1944, 11:00 A.M. 


Meeting called to order by President 
Aly. Several letters of greeting were read 
from Association friends and past presi- 
dents unable to attend, including: the 
Truebloods, Bassett, Babcock, and Im- 
mel. Ballots were cast for the Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1946 officers. The 
tellers were appointed with Wayne 
Thompson as chairman. 

Reports were presented by the Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, Business Man- 
ager, Executive Secretary, Editor of 


Research Studies, and Editor of the 
JOURNAL. 

Wise reported for the Nominating 
Committee of the N.A.T.S. for 1944, 
read the Committee’s report as previous- 
ly printed in the April JourNAL, and 
moved that the following nominees be 
elected: 


President: Joseph F, Smith, University of 
Utah 

First Vice-President: W. Norwood Brig- 
ance, Wabash College 
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Second Vice-President: Willadell Allen, 
Maine Township High School, Park 
Ridge, Illinois 


Members of the Executive Council: 


Magdalene Kramer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

P. Merville Larson, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College 

Ruth Thomas, Public Schools, 
New Jersey 

Andrew T. Weaver, University of Wiscon- 
sin 


Passaic, 


And to fill the one year vacancy on the 
Council left by Wallace’s election as Edi- 
tor of the JOURNAL: 


Donald C. Bryant, Washington University 


Motion adopted unanimously. Meeting 
adjourned, 


Saturday, December 30, 1944, 11:00 A.M. 


Meeting called to order by President 
Aly. 

Chairman Thompson reported for the 
tellers: The Nominating Committee for 
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1946 officers consists of: A. Craig Baird, 
Chairman, Rupert L. Cortright, H. L. 
Ewbank, Karl Wallace, and Gladys 
Borchers. 

Reports were presented by Hance for 
the Committee on Publications, Knower 
for the Committee on Problems in 
Speech Education, Thompson for the 
Committee on Contemporary Public 
Address, and Gray for the Committee 
on the History of Speech Education. 

Weaver moved that letters of appre- 
ciation be sent by President Aly on be- 
half of the Association to those from 
whom greetings had been announced at 
the Thursday Session. Seconded and 
carried. 

Executive Secretary Cortright was 
authorized to send a message of sym- 
pathy to Professor Garrett Starmer upon 
the news of the death of his wife and 
child in an airplane crash in Idaho 
while he was in attendance at the Con- 
ference. Meeting adjourned. 


DIGEST OF REPORT BY N.A.T.S. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH AND THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


This Committee (James McBurney, 
W. M. Parrish, Gladys L. Borchers, 
Chairman) was appointed by President 
Aly on May 13, 1944 and has met with 
the representatives from The National 
Council of Teachers of English (Lennox 
Grey, Porter G. Perrin, Dora V. Smith) 
in Chicago on May 27, 1944 and in Co- 
lumbus on November 24, 1944. 

The joint committee considered three 
questions submitted by Presidents Broen- 
ing and Aly: 1. Would a joint member- 
ship be feasible at a reduced fee? 2. 
Would it be feasible for each organiza- 
tion to appoint a representative to sit 
on the governing body of the other? 3. 
Would it be feasible for the two organi- 
zations to hold a joint convention in 


1945 or, if not joint, then concurrent, 
perhaps even at the same hotel? 

The joint committee agreed unani- 
mously that none of these suggestions 
is feasible. As to a joint fee: the extra 
clerical work would be too expensive, 
any possible reduction would have to 
be too small to be an inducement, and 
anyway interested individuals will join 
under present arrangements. As to ex- 
change of representatives on the govern- 
ing boards: the governing boards are 
not comparable—the N.A.T.S. having 
one of approximately go members and 
English having two policy forming 


bodies, an executive committee of ap- 
proximately 10 and a board of directors 
of approximately goo; and the business 
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of each governing body is restricted 
closely to the particular interests of that 
organization. As to a joint meeting in 
1945: the physical difficulties are too 
great and a joint meeting would be more 
fruitful when there is specific need. 

The joint committee closed its report 
with nine recommendations: 


A. That the attitude of the committee be 
exploratory. All agreed that English 
and Speech are two fields of work with 
interests in common and that the at- 
tention of the committee should be 
turned to those common problems. 

B. Frequent conferences to exchange ideas 
between teachers of English and teach- 
ers of Speech. 

C. Publication of articles in the journals 
of both associations showing the suc- 
cessful integration of Speech and Eng- 
lish. 

D. The exchange of speakers at state, sec- 
tional and national conventions. 

E. A study of the requirements and train- 
ing of teachers in the small high schools 
where English and Speech are taught 
in the same course. (Dr. Dora Smith 
called attention to state surveys on 
training of English teachers.) 

F. That a special committee be appointed 
to consider the needs of the elementary 
school teacher. Such a committee might 
be made up of two persons trained in 
English, two persons trained in Speech, 
one administrator and a chairman 
trained in both English and Speech. 
Following are urgent problems in this 
field: 

1. Training in Speech for all elemen- 
tary school teachers. (Guides to 
Speech Training in the Elementary 
School—a report of the Elementary 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech is being 
considered by all members of the 
joint committee with a view to rec- 
ommendation as a speech teaching 
guide for all language teachers in 
the elementary schools.) 

2. Emphasis on Speech in language 
texts used in the elementary grades. 
(The committee hopes to sponsor a 
survey of amount and quality of 
speech in language texts for elemen- 
tary schools.) 


G. 


H. 


A study of the combination of Speech 
and English in teaching composition. 
A survey of the Army and Navy Speech- 
English programs in colleges. (Dr. 
Perrin, who is chairman of a committee 
to make such a survey has been asked 
to recommend ways and means.) 

In the future other joint committees be 

appointed in fields of common interest. 

1. The importance of hearing and 
sound in teaching correct usage is a 
fruitful field of investigation. 

2. Relationship of oral to silent reading 
concerns both teachers of Speech and 
teachers of English. 

3. Ways of making both English and 
Speech function outside the classes 
where courses as such are taught 
should receive attention. 


The N.A.T-S. representatives then pre- 
sented to the Executive Council seven 
specific recommendations: 


I. 


II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VL 


VIL. 


Cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English in line with 
the above recommendations of the 
joint committee. 

Interpretation of Speech to persons in 
charge of educational budgets: Deans, 
Principals, Superintendents, and School 
Board Members. 

Publication of a pamphlet to be made 
available in quantities to individuals 
listed under II. (These might include 
reprints from the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
or SpeEcH and special pamphlets on 
speech training.) 

An investigation of speech needs in the 
United States. 


. Recommended Course of Study to ful- 


fill needs discovered in IV. (Note: The 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is embarking on a study of English 
in Schools of the United States, They 
expect to include Speech. We recom- 
mend similar study for Speech.) 

That Speech teachers cooperate with 
administrators and heads of all de- 
partments to make speech function 
throughout all types of schools. (In this 
way there will be collaboration but al- 
ways as a separate speech organization.) 
The committee believes there is little 
danger of being “swallowed up” by De- 
partments of English. The trend seems 
to be in the opposite direction and will 
continue to be so after the war. 


wy 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


This is my final personal report to 
the Council and to the Assembly of the 
Association. On next June goth will 
end the sixth and last year of my two 
terms in the Business Office. All but two 
of these 66 months in office to date have 
been war months and this is the fourth 
Conference since our own nation has 
been at war. More than 250 of our mem- 
bers are in our nation’s armed services. 

Since the detailed Treasurer’s Report 
for each fiscal year appears in the Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, your attention is called 
primarily to our immediate financial 
status as of mid-December. There is now 
over $2,000 in the Reserve Fund. The 
current inventory of publications on 
hand is listed conservatively as above 
$4,000—a value less than the actual in- 
come during the past thirteen years 
from the sale of back copies. Bank de- 
posits to date for this fiscal year are 
ahead of those for the corresponding 
period of any fiscal year during my term 
of office. Collection of pledged Con- 
tributing Memberships and the increas- 
ing number of two-year memberships 
would, however, almost completely ac- 
count for the apparent advantage. 
While other officer and committee ex- 
penditures exceeded their budgetary al- 
lowances considerably last year, the 
item for clerical expense in the Business 
Office was kept $600 under the estimate. 

Through these war years of rapidly 
rising Costs, scarcities, priorities, ration- 
ing, complicated government reports, 
and the double and triple loads which 
have been thrust upon all of us, our 
Association has fared very well, indeed, 
comparatively. Thanks to the foresight 
of the Association’s Finance Committee 
and its Executive Council in their sup- 
port and authorization of the recom- 
mendations of the Business Office, the 
installation of labor-saving and cost- 
saving machinery has helped greatly to 


protect us from the rising personnel 
costs which have proved disastrous for 
some other associations, and our con- 
servative increases in membership, con- 
ference, and placement service fees have 
proven adequate to offset our inevitable 
losses in membership. 

Our Association has not merely held 
its own: It has continued and increased 
the size of its annual volume of research; 
by using a thinner paper and a format 
giving more words to the page, it has 
thus far escaped any cut in the actual 
size of the JOURNAL; its Placement Serv- 
ice has announced more _ vacancies, 
placed more members, and given far 
more extra services than ever; its total 
membership has never dropped lower 
than 15% below the all-time high; it 
has increased the total number of its 
Sustaining Members by more than 25% 
in the last twelve months alone, to the 
present total of 500; and in the same 
year it has sold 81 special Contributing 
Memberships to make possible the open- 
ing of the Washington Office! 

My predecessor served nine years as 
Executive Secretary. He secured the serv- 
ices of Lorene B. Welch, who was 
trained in business administration, to 
have supervisory charge of the office and 
to provide the Association's business a 
continuity of direction on a full-time 
basis. Her continuance in that impor- 
tant capacity made the transfer of the 
office to Detroit smooth and efficient. 
Unless the office is now transferred to 
some place geographically not far dis- 
tant, the Association must face the grave 
and costly problem of turning over its 
Business Office for the first time in fif- 
teen years without the advantage of such 
continuing personnel—fifteen years dur- 
ing which the budget has more than 
tripled and the amount of office detail 
has increased certainly more than fif- 
teen-fold. During these fifteen years 
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there has been added the publication 
of a regular Directory and of an annual 
volume of Research Monographs, the 
Placement Service, the Sustaining Mem- 
berships, commercial exhibits and a 
myriad of other services at Conventions, 
the printing and pre-convention mailing 
of the convention program, the recom- 
mendation and administration of the 
Association budget, and the taking over 
from the printer of the task of address- 
ing not only all of the JouRNAL but all 
other publication mailings—not to men- 
tion such relatively minor functions as 
the annual sale of enough back copies 
of publications to more than pay the 
Association’s total expenditure for cleri- 
cal assistance fifteen years ago! 

Your Business Manager points with 
some pride to the fact that during the 
years through which our total Associa- 
tion expenditures have doubled and our 
receipts from memberships have more 
than doubled, and while on top of that 
we have added on to the business office 
all of the aforementioned new respon- 
sibilities, our total expenditures for col- 
lection, promotion, and clerical items 
have increased less than 25, per cent! 

During my terms of office the Associa- 
tion has found it financially practicable 
to abandon advertising and all forms of 
special subsidy in the Research Annual. 
The increase in the number of Sustain- 
ing Members has made this possible. 
You will note from the financial report 
in the October JouRNAL that sales of 
Monographs totalled $1,433.50 last year 
—twice the printing cost—but a large 
part of this was from a vigorous sales 
campaign getting libraries to complete 
their sets of all volumes to date. 

The Placement Service has enjoyed 
phenomenal growth and considerable 
improvement in its organization and 
methodology during the past five years. 
Four hundred and six applications have 
been forwarded for consideration by 121 
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appointing officials during 1944. The 
installation of the permanent records, 
confidential letters of recommendation, 
and the Findex System have greatly in- 
creased its speed and its popularity with 
placement officials. The Service may find 
its most important opportunity still in 
the future, however, in meeting the 
needs of our members returning from 
the armed services. I trust my successor 
will not permit it to fail them to whom 
we owe so much and to whom we have 
pledged the utmost postwar assistance. 

Advertising in publications such as 
ours has been increasingly difficult to 
secure. In the 1941 issue of the Directory 
there was included a publisher's book 
bibliography—advertising in a new form. 
Later we added an Educational Direc- 
tory. For the 1945 Directory over $1,000 
worth of advertising has already been 
sold, more than double the best previous 
record, and 10,000 pre-prints of these 
sections will be mailed early in 1945. 

Our Association’s relations with other 
Associations are good. Our departmental 
status with the N.E.A. continues. There 
is no evidence that any closer working 
relationship would benefit either Asso- 
ciation. Our membership in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education serves to keep 
our officers informed on many vital edu- 
cational and governmental developments 
affecting the future of education. The 
N.A.T.S. has diligently kept every de- 
tail of its joint working relationship for 
conventions with the A.E.T.A. and the 
A.S.C.A. as worked out by representa- 
tives of the three organizations in 1941. 
These have proven highly satisfactory 
between the A.S.C.A. and the N.A.T.S. 
and are in effect at this Convention. The 
A.E.T.A. served notice last summer that 
it would not meet with the N.A.T.S. in 
Chicago in 1944—but it met with us 
under the agreement at New York in 
1943. 

In my judgment the title of Executive 
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Secretary should be returned to the Busi- 
ness Office at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—at this convention. Otherwise 
there appears to be a marked tendency 
for officers intentionally to disregard 
and circumvent your Treasurer and 
Business Manager with results which 
cannot be to the best interest of the 
Association. This office must not be re- 
duced to any position of impotence. 
There is no Association policy which 
does not concern the person in charge 
of and responsible for Association 
finances—nor is there any other office in 
position to provide the needed con- 
tinuity, and which now possesses and 
ought always in the future to possess 
so complete a background of informa- 
tion and historical fact with which all 
contemplated changes of policy ought 
first to be squared. 

I am sincerely grateful for the coop- 
eration and the confidence which I have 
enjoyed from the Finance Committee 
and the Executive Council. Amidst all 
the worry and the work the constant 
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loyalty of the members of this grand 
Association has been an inspiration and 
a challenge. Whatever success your Busi- 
ness Office may have had during these 
years is owed to the most loyal group of 
members for which any association could 
hope. Their letters of encouragement, 
counsel, and confidence will be a treas- 
ured memory. 

It is well that I have at no time been 
consulted in the change which President 
Aly’s Special Nominating Committee 
has recommended; namely, transferring 
the Business Offices of the Association 
to the University of Missouri. These re- 
cent past years have not been easy; the 
years ahead will be no less difficult. It 
will be with a sense of deep relief that 
I can realize on next July 1 that my 
responsibility for this office and all its 
activities will have ended. I wish my 
successor, Loren Reid, well, and bespeak 
for him the unfailing loyalty and coop- 
eration which all of you have so gen- 
erously given to me. 

Rupert L. CortricGHT 


DIGEST OF REPORT ON SPEECH IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Committee on Teacher Education, 
appointed by the N.A.T-S. in 1942, un- 
dertook as one of its projects a survey of 
the place of speech in the educational 
program of teachers colleges. It is hoped 
that this report may in the near future 
be made available in full in print. 

The study was limited to 138 teachers 
colleges controlled by the state govern- 
ment and accredited by The American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. Eighty- 
two, or 59% of the number invited to 
participate in the study, returned the 
questionnaires. The speech program in 
48% of these colleges is organized and ad- 
ministered by the English department; 
in 41% of the colleges by the speech de- 
partment and in the remaining 11% by 
varied set-ups. 


Approximately 45% of the institutions 
require entering students to take a speech 
examination, although only 18% give the 
test prior to admission. There is no speech 
requirement for qualification as a student 
teacher in 60% of these colleges. A ma- 
jor program in speech is offered by only 
35%. Of these the most usual minors re- 
ported as accompanying a speech major 
were the following in order of frequency: 
English, social studies, music, fine arts, 
health education, elementary education, 
education, home economics, business edu- 
cation. Forty per cent of the colleges do 
not even offer a speech minor. The study 
gives complete information on the type 
and number of speech courses offered in 
these institutions. 

Courses in fundamentals of speech were 
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reported by 88%. Courses in dramatics 
were offered in the same percentage of 
colleges but each college listed more 
courses in this area. Courses in oral in- 
terpretation were reported by 66% of the 
colleges and in speech correction by 60%. 
Twenty per cent of the colleges reported 
courses in choral speaking, although this 
is seldom required for a major or a minor. 
Fifty-five per cent of the colleges offered 
at least one course in the field of argu- 
mentation, while only 24% offered courses 
in discussion. Courses in radio are in- 
cluded in the curriculum of 26% of the 
colleges, although only seven require that 
a course in radio be included for a major 
in speech. Separate courses in voice and 
diction were reported by 37% of the col- 
leges and a course in phonetics was listed 
by 23%. Of the 60% reporting courses in 
speech correction 21 colleges listed these 
courses as required for a major. Sixty-one 
per cent of the colleges provide clinical 
assistance for students with speech inade- 
quacies and 54% offer the same assistance 
to children in the demonstration or train- 
ing school. Students specializing in speech 
may have opportunity to undertake stu- 
dent teaching in a speech clinic in 30% 
of the colleges. 

Only eleven colleges listed courses in 
speech science and it may be inferred 
from the titles that some of these may 
fall more rightly in the areas of speech 
correction or phonetics. Thirty-two per 
cent of the colleges listed courses in meth- 
ods of teaching speech and fifteen listed 
such a course as required for a major. 
Opportunity to undertake student teach- 
ing was reported by 26% of the colleges, 
fifteen requiring this for a major in speech 
and ten requiring it for a minor. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the colleges re- 
ported that a course in speech is required 
of all students regardless of their major 
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area of study. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
colleges reported speech courses designed 
especially for the elementary school 
teacher. Many types of extra curricular 
speech activities were reported; 10% even 
indicating that teachers give approxi- 
mately half their time to these. Although 
the numbers reported range from fewer 
to 10 to 250, approximately 60% of all 
the colleges stated that between 25 and 
75 participate in dramatic productions in 
a year. Only 37% of the colleges indicated 
that they produce pageants and operettas. 
Thirty per cent sponsor dramatic tourna- 
ments. The average number of students 
reported as participating in intra-mural 
debates is thirty, although the numbers 
mentioned by individual colleges range 
from ten to seventy-five. Inter-collegiate 
debating was reported by 55% of the col- 
leges and attendance at state tournaments 
by 38%. Discussion was reported as popu- 
lar in both intra-mural and inter-collegi- 
ate programs. Sixteen colleges reported 
maintaining a speakers bureau and 32% 
mentioned oral interpretation programs. 
Twenty-seven per cent listed choral speak- 
ing and 48% radio programs. 

There is additional information in the 
report concerning instructional staff and 
weaknesses now felt in the various pro- 
grams. The last part of the report deals 
with suggestions for improvement of the 
speech program under eight general head- 
ings: administration, professional de- 
velopment, personnel, the program in 
general, testing, courses, extra-curricular 
program and equipment. 

A companion study of the place of 
speech in the teacher education program 
of liberal arts colleges and universities is 
in progress. When the second study is 
completed, comparisons may be given and 
findings interpreted. 
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REPORT OF REGISTRATIONS, SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION 
CONFERENCE IN SPEECH, CHICAGO 1944 


The following proposed Constitution 
and by-laws is printed herewith by order 
of the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion in conformity with provisions in 
the present Constitution for Constitu- 
tional change. This printing herewith 
constitutes official notice to all members 
of the Association that this proposed re- 
vised Constitution will be on the order 
of business for adoption by the Assembly 
of the Association at the 1945 Confer- 
ence, or at the earliest conference which 
war conditions may make possible. 
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Wherever there is a difference between 
the proposed Constitution and the one 
now in force these changes are being 
submitted as amendments under Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of Article VI of the pres- 
ent Constitution and wherever the pro- 
posed by-laws differ from the by-laws 
now in force the changes are being sub- 
mitted as amendments under Article 
VI of the present by-laws. 
—Rupert L. CortRiGut 
Secretary of the Council 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE SPEECH ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 


(Including changes made by the Executive 
Council in the revision proposed by the 
Committee of Ewbank, West, and Weaver, 
Chairman) 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


The name of this Association shall be 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA| 


ARTICLE II 


Purposes 


The purposes of the Association shall be: 
to encourage high standards of scholarship 
and of teaching, in the various phases of 
Speech; to foster the solidarity of professional 
workers in the field of Speech; and to pro- 
vide agencies for the public dissemination of 
information about Speech. 


ARTICLE Ill 


Membership 


Membership in this Association shall be 
open, upon application, to any person in- 
terested in promoting its purposes. 


ARTICLE IV 


Officers 
The officers of this association shall be: 
President 
Executive Vice-President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Executive Secretary 
Editor of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH 
Editor of Research Studies 
Members of the Executive Council 
Members of the Financé Committee 


ARTICLE V 
Duties of Officers 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all 
business meetings of the Association and of 
the Executive Council, shall appoint such 
temporary committees as he deems necessary 
for the efficient prosecution of the affairs of 
the Association during the term of his office, 
shall receive the reports of the officers and 
committees of the Association in advance of 
the Annual Meeting, and shall perform such 
other duties as may be delegated to him by 
the Executive Council. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Vice-President shall 
assist the President in the performance of 
his duties, shall act as a liaison representa- 
tive between this Association and other asso- 
ciations and agencies whose activities touch 
the field of Speech, shall promote the pro- 
fessional interests of this Association through 
the maintenance of helpful relationships with 
such organizations, and shall assist the offi- 
cers and coordinate the activities of the com- 
mittees of the Association, especially of those 
committees whose activities extend over a 
period of two years or more. 

Sec. 3. The First Vice-President shall pre- 
pare the program for the Annual Meeting 
and shall perform the duties of the President 
on occasion of the latter’s disability or ab- 
sence. 

Sec. 4. The Second Vice-President shall 
perform whatever specific duties may be as- 
signed to him by the Executive Council or 
by the President, and shall perform the 
duties of the President on the occasion of 
the disability or absence of both the Presi- 
dent and the First Vice-President. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Secretary shall per- 
form all the ordinary duties of Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Business Manager of the As- 
sociation. He shall serve ex-officio as a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee. He shall be 
responsible for the administration of the 
approved budget, shall prepare an annual 
financial report to the Association, and shall 
advise with all officers and committees of the 
Association in matters invdlving business 
transactions. 

Sec. 6. The Editor of THE QUARTERLY 
JouRNAL OF SPEECH shall select his editorial 
staff and perform such other duties as ordi- 
narily devolve upon an editor-in-chief. 

Sec. 7. The Editor of Research Studies 
shall select his editorial staff and perform 
such other duties as ordinarily devolve upon 
an editor-in-chief. 

Sec. 8. The Finance Committee, acting 
under the authority of the Executive Coun- 
cil, shall receive and consider requests for As- 
sociation funds from officers and committee 
chairmen and shall, before July 1, prepare 
a budget for the ensuing fiscal year. This 
budget, when approved by the Executive 
Council, shall be published in the next 
available issue of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SpeecH. Emergency adjustments of this 
budget may be made by the Finance Commit- 
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tee, and such adjustments shall be reported 
at the next following meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Sec, g. It shall be the duty of all officers 
and committee chairmen to submit budget 
requests to the Finance Committee prior to 
June 1, or at the request of the Finance 
Committee, to consult with the Executive 
Secretary on all business policies and transac- 
tions, and to consult with the Executive 
Vice-President on all professional and educa- 
tional matters pertaining to the Association. 


ARTICLE VI 


Executive Council 


Sec. 1. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of: the President, the Executive Vice- 
President, the Executive Secretary, the Editor 
of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF SPEECH, and 
the Editor of Research Studies for the terms 
of their respective offices and for three years 
thereafter; twelve members, elected at large, 
four each year, for a term, of three years; the 
Vice-Presidents; the members of the Finance 
Committee; the President, or his representa- 
tive, of the Western Association, of the 
Southern Association, of the Eastern Public 
Speaking Conference, of the Central States 
Association, of the American Speech Correc- 
tion Association, of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, and of such other 
regional or special associations or federations 
as may hereafter be officially recognized by 
the Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. Regular meetings of the Executive 
Council shall be held each year at the time 
and place of the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be called by the 
President, or -on petition of one-third of the 
members of the Executive Council. 

Sec, 3. The Executive Council shall be the 
ultimate authority on all matters relating to 
the Association in the periods between an- 
nual meetings, and it shall direct the policies 
and administer the affairs of the Association, 
except as otherwise provided in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws; its decisions, however, shall 
be subject to revision by a two-thirds’ vote 
of any annual meeting of the Association. 

Sec, 4. The Executive Council each year 
shall receive and act upon the budget pre- 
pared by the Finance Committee, 


ARTICLE VII 


Amendments 


Sec. 1. Amendments to this constitution 
may be initiated by majority vote of the Ex- 


ecutive Council or by any ten members of 
the Association. 

Sec. 2. Before a proposed amendment is 
presented to the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation, it shall be published in THE Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH. To secure pub- 
lication, proposers of the amendment shall 
supply properly signed copies to the Execu- 
tive Secretary and the Editor of THe Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH. 

Sec. 3. Final action on proposed amend- 
ments shall be taken at the first annual meet- 
ing following their publication. A two-thirds’ 
majority of those voting, including absentee 
voters, is required for adoption. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 


Membership and Dues 


Sec. 1. The dues for regular membership, 
including subscription to THE QUARTERLY 
JouRNAL oF SpeEcH, shall be $3.00 a year 
payable in advance. 

Sec. 2. The dues for sustaining member- 
ship shall be $10.00 a year payable in ad- 
vance. Sustaining members shall be entitled 
to such additional rights, privileges, and serv- 
ices as the Executive Council may from time 
to time authorize. 

Sec. g. The fee for registration at the An- 
nual Meeting shall be $2.50. 


ARTICLE Il 


Meetings 

Sec. 1. Except in periods of emergency, 
when the Executive Council may decide oth- 
erwise, an Annual Meeting shall be held at 
a time and place to be designated by the 
Council. 

Sec. 2. Meetings of the Executive Council 
shall be open to,all members of the Associa- 
tion and the privileges of the floor shall be 
extended to them. 


ARTICLE Ill 


Election of Officers 

Sec. 1. The President, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents, and four of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Executive Council to be chosen 
at large shall be elected by the Association at 
each Annual Meeting; the First Vice-Presi- 
dent in any year shall automatically succeed 
to the Presidency for the following year. 

Sec. 2. Candidates for these offices shall 
be nominated only (a) on report of the 
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Nominating Committee (hereinafter de- 
scribed), or (b) on petition signed by any 
fifteen members of the Association. 

Sec. 3. The Nominating Committee of 
five shall be chosen a year in advance of the 
election in the following manner: Without 
nominations from the floor the tellers shall 
distribute blank ballots on which each voter 
shall place the names of three members of 
the Association who are eligible to serve on 
the committee. No one shall serve on the 
committee more than once in three years. 
No ballots containing more or fewer than 
three eligible names shall be counted. The 
member registered at the Annual Meeting 
receiving the largest number of votes shall be 
chairman of the committee. The other four 
members shall be those registered at the An- 
nual Meeting ranking second, third, fourth 
and fifth in the voting. Any ties in voting 
shall be decided by lot. The Nominating 
Committee shall propose at least one mem- 
ber of the Association for each office. It 
shall be the duty of the Committee Chair- 
man to check with the Executive Secretary on 
the: membership of all nominees. Their re- 
port shall be published in the second issue 
of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH fol- 
lowing the election of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 4. Any fifteen members of the Asso- 
ciation may make additional nominations 
by submitting them to the Executive Secre- 
tary not later than two months after the 
publication of the report of the Nominating 
Committee. These nominations shall be pub- 
lished in the next issue of THE QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SPEECH. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, the Editor of THE Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, the Editor of Re- 
search Studies and a Finance Committee of 
three members shall be elected by the Ex- 
ecutive Council for terms of three years. 

Sec. 6. The President and the Editor of 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH shall be 
ineligible to succeed themselves. 

Sec. 7. The Editor of THE QUARTERLY 
JourNAL or Speecu and the Editor of Re- 
search Studies shall be elected one year in 
advance of their respective terms of office. 

Sec. 8. One member of the Finance Com- 
mittee shall be elected each year and no 
member shall be eligible to serve for more 
than two consecutive terms. 

Sec. g. All officers shall begin their terms 
January 1 except the Executive Secretary who 


shall assume his duties at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, July 1. 

Sec, 10. The Executive Council shall have 
the power to fill vacancies in office and in 
nominations from the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

ARTICLE IV 


Absentee Voting 

Absentee voting shall be permitted on con- 
stitutional amendments and at any election 
in which there are two or more candidates 
for any office. Such voting shall be on official 
ballots supplied by the Executive Secretary 
or printed in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speecu. The dates at which these ballots are 
returnable shall be fixed by the Executive 
Secretary and printed thereon. Such ballots 
shall not be counted for those registered at 
the Annual Meeting at which the vote is 
taken. 


ARTICLE V 


Quorum 
Sec. 1. A quorum at any meeting of the 
Executive Council shall be twelve members. 
Sec. 2. A quorum of the Association shall 
be one-fourth of the members registered at 
the Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 


Committees 


Sec. 1. Standing Committees of the Asso- 
ciation shall be those provided for in the 
constitution and by-laws and others author- 
ized by. and responsible to the Executive 
Council, 

Sec. 2. Special committees may be ap- 
pointed by the President, the Executive Vice- 
President, the First Vice-President, and the 
Executive Secretary to assist them in the 
performance of the duties specifically dele- 
gated to these officers. Such Committees shall 
not have official status as Association Com- 
mittees unless approved by the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 3. Only official Association Commit- 
tees may file budget requests with the 
Finance Committee. 

Sec. 4. All official Association Committees 
shall present annual reports to the Executive 
Council. 

ARTICLE VII 


Amendments 


These by-laws may be amended by a two- 
thirds’ vote at any meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


From Art to Theatre. Form and Convention 
in the Renaissance. By Grorce R. KER- 
NODLE. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944; pp. 255, 62 illustrations. $5.00. 
This book is a major contribution to the 

history of the theatre. It is the first compre- 

hensive and coherent analysis of staging in 
the Renaissance, and in addition, because 

Renaissance staging ideals have dominated 

the theatre to our own time, it is filled with 

implications for the theatre of today. 

Discarding as incomplete and confusing 
the theories which would relate the Italian 
perspective staging directly to Vitruvius, trace 
the Elizabethan permanent setting back to 
the medieval stage, and attempt to follow 
“influences” from one type of Renaissance 
staging to another, Kernodle finds a new 
illuminating source for all the various types 
of Renaissance staging in the forms and con- 
ventions, already developed and widely dis- 
seminated, of medieval and early Renais- 
sance painting and sculpture and of the 
tableaux vivants, the living pictures of the 
great city celebrations. 

He finds that Florentine painting directly 
inspired the typical Italian staging with its 
realistic side wings framing an open center 
stage in which could be realized the new and 
fascinating mathematical perspective setting. 
Symbolic elements, which were often incon- 
sistently included in this perspective setting, 
he traces to the medieval art tradition, not 
yet completely shaken off even by the Floren- 
tine painters. In this same medieval tradition 
in the visual arts, operating through the in- 
termediary of the tableaux vivants, he finds 
the source of the symbolic facade and center 
accent which characterized the Elizabethan 
and Flemish theatres. Viewed in this light, 
the flat arcade screen typical of staging in 
France and Spain, in the school theatres, and 
in the Teatro Olimpico, is seen to be a com- 
promise between the first two types, used 
sometimes to frame scenes in perspective and 
sometimes to organize a number of symbolic 
elements unrelated in space into a decorative 
unity. 

As opposed to the medieval theatre, which 
was content with the processional principle 
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of staging and unconcerned with static unity, 
the Renaissance theatre emerges, in Ker- 
nodle’s analysis, as a theatre striving for both 
unity of design and unity of dramatic con- 
vention. The setting of painted mathemati- 
cal perspective apparently provided the most 
satisfactory solution to the problem, for it 
drove both symbolism and built perspective 
from the stage and by the seventeenth cen- 
tury it and its ideal of illusion dominated 
the theatre throughout Europe. 

Those are the principal conclusions of 
Kernodle’s study, but he throws new light 
too on less extensive questions. Under his 
analysis, the Elizabethan permanent setting 
reveals unsuspected color and symbolic mean- 
ing, and the origins and development of the 
proscenium frame and of the front curtain 
are rescued from obscurity and confusion. 
His account of the introduction and spread 
of perspective scenery in France suggests that 
the famous seventeenth century controversy 
over the dramatic unities originated not in 
abstract dramatic theory but rather in the 
struggle between the new and the old con- 
ventions of staging. 

The original research represented in this 
volume necessarily consists to a large extent 
of the examination of medieval and early 
Renaissance painting and sculpture, but 
Kernodle presents here also a detailed ac- 
count of the tableaux vivants and of the 
Rederyker stage (the plays and productions 
of the Flemish Societies of Rhetoric), both 
hitherto neglected manifestations of the 
Renaissance theatre which now appear of 
real importance. 

Seldom does a book on the theatre show, as 
this does, both the careful scholarship re- 
quired to unearth fresh facts and the ana- 
lytical power necessary to marshal them with 
the familiar facts in a new and illuminating 
synthesis. Although he writes about the thea- 
tre of the Renaissance, Kernodle does not 
lose sight of its place on the larger canvas of 
history; he looks backward through the 
medieval and Roman theatres to the theatre 
of Greece and he looks forward through the 
experiments of Appia and of Craig to the 
theatre of today. 
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Well printed and bound and handsomely 
illustrated, this quarto volume belongs in 
every theatre library, public or private. It 
will be indispensable to every student of the 
theatre. 

BARNARD HEwITT, 
Brooklyn College 


Shakespeare and the Actors—The Stage Busi- 
ness in His Plays (1660-1905). By ARTHUR 
Cosy Spracue. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944; pp. xxv + 440. $5.00. 
To those who know and love the theatre 

and who believe that the supreme virtues of 

Shakespeare’s plays are to be discovered only 

in their acting, this work, a history of stage 

business of those plays, will have a value 
beyond that of most books. “Stage business,” 
says Professor Sprague, “is a technical term 
meaning action. It refers to things seen, 
rather than things heard, to what actors do, 
on the boards, when a play is performed. 
Business may accompany dialogue, or it may 
fill up moments of silence.” Beyond the frag- 
mentary indications here and there in the 
editions of Shakespeare's plays published in 
his day and the action indicated in the lines 
themselves, there is almost no extant ma- 
terial on the original stage business. Accord- 
ing to Sprague, however, some of the tradi- 
tional business which has come down to our 
time may have had its roots in Elizabethan 
acting, depending somewhat upon how soon 

after the reopening of the theatres in 1660 

a given play was acted and upon how fre- 

quently it was performed thereafter. He 

states that the continuity of Elizabethan tra- 
dition depended, first, upon older actors and 
managers who had survived the period dur- 
ing which the theatres were closed and who 
passed on to Betterton and his fellow players 
what they remembered of the acting of their 
day. A number of the plays, however, re- 
ported as acted shortly after 1660 are de- 
clared by Sprague as probably having sev- 
ered their relation with Elizabethan tradi- 
tion by a lapse of half a century or more 
between performances. Possibilities of Eliza- 
bethan tradition are discussed in the author's 
introductory statements about each play. 
The stage business of Shakespeare’s plays 
as performed by actors from Betterton to 

Henry Irving and Forbes-Robertson is com- 

piled by Sprague from critical reviews, 


prompt books, acting versions, letters, diaries, 
memoirs, and scholarly studies. Play by play, 
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scene by scene, the growth of tradition in 
relation to actors is brought forth; the in- 
novations of the new performer of the old 
role and the reactions of critics to the de- 
parture from tradition are traced through 
two and a half centuries. An example is the 
history of business related to the “To be or 
not to be” soliloquy, in which. the author 
cites Garrick, Macready, Booth, Irving, Kem- 
ble, and Fechter. Another illustration is of 
Hamlet's scene with Ophelia, in which he 
indicates by business that he is aware of the 
conspirators hidden behind the arras. Exam- 
ples, drawn from data of performances by 
J. B. Booth, Macready, Edwin Booth, For- 
rest, Lawrence Barrett, Irving, Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, Martin-Harvey, Wilson Barrett, Ben- 
son, and Tree reveal no earlier date for such 
business than 1820. Another random exam- 
ple is the Potion Scene, acted by the Juliets 
of many a generation. This discussion in- 
cludes a critical observation by William Poel, 
a notation from Phelps’s prompt book, an 
extract from a letter by Tate Wilkinson to 
Miss Campion, something from Cibber’s 
adaptation, and stage business of Miss Nos- 
siter, Miss O'Neill, Helen Faucit, Mary An- 
derson, Miss Jarman, Fanny Kemble, Stella 
Colas, Adelaide Neilson, Madame Modjeska, 
Ellen Terry, Margaret Mather, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Olga Nethersole, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, and Ellen Tree. These examples illus- 
trate the comprehensiveness of material and 
detail. 

Those plays which have been most popu- 
lar throughout the generations, and most 
frequently acted, have had more recorded 
about them than have the less popular. Thus 
Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth each require 
an entire chapter; while all the comedies are 
included in a single chapter, the histories in 
another, and the other tragedies in a third. 

To teachers of the theatre and dramatic 
art this work should be of singular value, 
for it is a treasure house of material for any- 
one who would act one of Shakespeare's 
characters or direct one of his plays. Even 
for professional directors and actors the book 
is a source of material far beyond that of 
the various acting versions and available 
prompt books which are limited to the busi- 
ness of one celebrated actor or to the in- 
discriminate accretions of a series of actors. 
For actors, directors, scholars, and mere 
theatre-goers one of the most valuable sec- 
tions of this book is its ninety-six pages of 
Bibliographical Notes, which afford a splen- 


did basis for further study and research. 

The reader will be delighted to discover 
how interesting a scholarly compendium such 
as this can be, for it is vivid throughout with 
touches of local color, humorous incident, 
and interesting anecdotes of great players. 
One thing the book will probably do for all 
students of Shakespeare who own a copy: 
they will perhaps never again attend a Shake- 
spearean performance without first having 
reviewed the stage business of the great 
Shakespearean actors of the past, so compre- 
hensively presented in this work. 

ARLEIGH B, WILLIAMSON, 
New York University 


A Handbook of Classical Drama. By PHILIP 
Waatey Harsw. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1944, pp. xii + 
526. $4.00. 

If the modern reader desires a better ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Roman drama, 
he will find here a work which successfully 
combines the functions of a guidebook and 
a volume of critical appreciation. It is a 
book for the general reader, the general stu- 
dent of literature, and for one indeed who 
may know no Latin and no Greek and who 
will read the plays in translation because 
they are plays. 

The plan and scope of the book is best 
indicated by the subdivisions, of which there 
are twelve: “Introduction to Greek Tragedy”; 
“Aeschylus”; “Sophocles”; “Euripides”; “In- 
troduction to Old Comedy”; “Aristophanes”; 
“Introduction to New Comedy”; “Menan- 
der”; “Introduction to Roman Comedy”; 
“Plautus”’; “Terence”; “Seneca.” All extant 
complete Greek and Roman plays are dis- 
cussed. There are 55 pages of notes in the 
back of the book and 14 pages of bibliogra- 

hy. 

' The treatment throughout is brief and 

systematic, and the usefulness of the book as 

a guide or reference book has been greatly 

enhanced by frequent and clearly marked 

headings. The plan followed for most of the 
plays is a consideration of whatever is known 
or may be guessed about the sources or ori- 
gins of the play, followed by an analysis 
of the “theme,” that is, the ethical, religious, 
or political implications and, in the third 
section, a discussion of the more noteworthy 
points in the dramatic structure of the play. 

For students of theatre production it may be 

noted that mention is made of such standard 
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works as Flickinger and Haigh in the notes 
and bibliography, but there is very little 
treatment of such material in the text. Drama 
is regarded primarily as a literary form. How- 
ever, the comprehensiveness of the work and 
the treatment of dramatic structure may 
make this a book which students of theatre 
wish to include in their libraries. 

Ross SCANLAN, 

The City College of 

New York 


A Great Time to Be Alive. By HARRY EMER- 
son Fospick. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1944; Pp. 235. $2.00. 

Probably the hardest book a publisher has 
to sell is a book of sermons, unless it is a 
collection of 25 sermons by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick’s On Being a Real Per- 
son became a non-fiction best seller. The 
same insight into personality—into motiva- 
tion, discrimination, performance, and affec- 
tivity—that made that book a best seller is 
revealed in this latest book of sermons. Dr. 
Fosdick reveals us to ourselves. Not only is 
he an anatomist of the soul but also he is a 
healing physician. The rare quality of Dr. 
Fosdick’s sermons is that he helps the listener 
and reader achieve the “power to see it 
through,” or the ability to “face life’s central 
test,” which are topics of some of his sermons. 

With one exception these sermons have all 
been preached since the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Therefore, they are sermons to 
help Christians live victoriously in war time. 
Such titles as “Keeping Faith in Persuasion 
in a World of Coercion,” “The Field is the 
World,” “Why is God Silent While Evil 
Rages?” show the direct way in which Dr. 
Fosdick deals with Christianity in war time. 

The teacher of public speaking finds Dr. 
Fosdick a constant inspiration. Here is a 
speaker who provides endless illustrations of 
the principles that we teach. Dr. Fosdick be- 
gan his mastery of rhetoric when he was a 
student at Colgate, where he took several 
prizes. He says that he never will cease to be 
grateful that he went to a college where skill 
in public speaking was highly prized. 

Dr. Fosdick chooses his theme by Tuesday 
at the latest. The sermon is entirely written 
by Friday noon. On Saturday he goes over 
the sermon to be sure that he has not let 
the love of rhetoric interfere with love of his 
congregation. He is not afraid to let the 
organization of his sermons show through his 
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composition. His sermons are easy to out- 
line. We find such guide posts as: “For one 
thing,” “Finally.” 

Dr. Fosdick’s preaching is life-centered 
rather than Bible-centered. This practice does 
not mean that he is ignorant of or slights 
the Bible. The Bible is there, but just as the 
Bible is our greatest book because it is filled 
with life so Dr. Fosdick’s sermons are some of 
the greatest in contemporary preaching be- 
cause they are filled with life. 

Dr. Fosdick preaches to his congregation. 
For this reason his sermons are not imper- 
sonal essays; they are directly related to his 
people before him. His afternoon hours are 
filled with private consultations, and out of 
these consultations comes the grist for his 
sermonic mill. The sermons show the effect 
of parents coming to him with letters from 
their loved ones in service, and extracts of 
the letters find their way into the sermons, 

We can know much of Dr. Fosdick’s audi- 
ence from his sermons. His references are 
references to culture, to learning. College 
students and college graduates find his ser- 
mons especially appealing. On one page are 
references to St. Paul, the Sistine Madonna, 
Hamlet, the Concerto in D Minor, Einstein, 
Madame Curie. Every page shows how he 
brings his beautifully stocked mind to bear 
on the spiritual problem that he is helping 
the congregation to solve. Dr. Fosdick’s 
preaching starts with a problem in the think- 
ing of his congregation. His preaching is 
congregation-centered and not _ preacher- 
centered. 

In Dr. Fosdick we have the master crafts- 
man of the sermon today. A previous gen- 
eration read the sermons of Spurgeon, Tal- 
mage, Brooks, and Beecher. Today Chris- 
tian men and women of the Protestant 
persuasion read Dr, Fosdick because he helps 
them lead better lives. 

My own teaching of public speaking has 
been greatly helped by an article entitled, 
“What is the Matter with Preaching?” which 
appeared in Harpers Magazine, July, 1928. 
Every teacher of public speaking should read 
this article. I sincerely hope that Dr. Fosdick 
will write a book on the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons. As teachers of public speak- 
ing we are indebted to such preachers as 
Whately, Campbell, Brooks, and Beecher. I 
hope ‘the future will be similarly indebted 
to Dr. Fosdick. 


LIONEL CROCKER, 
Denison University 
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The Scholar and the Future of the Research 
Library. By Fremont Riper. New York: 
Hadham Press, 1944; pp. 236. $4.00. 


Speech teachers should have a vital in- 
terest in the library, its functions and prob- 
lems. They are extremely dependent on it, 
whether they use it as a center of informa- 
tion for materials on a debate subject, a 
depository for books on speech pathology, 
or what not. Yet few teachers of speech have 
much insight into what happens behind the 
circulation desk and closed departmental 
doors of the library. The Scholar and the 
Future of the Research Library will not give 
anyone a complete course in library science, 
nor does it pretend to present an exposition 
of all library problems. It does present a 
careful and stimulating discussion of one 
major library problem—what is to be done 
about the ever growing mass of research 
material that is flowing into libraries. 

The organization of this book will be a 
delight to speech teachers. Six chapters are 
grouped under one heading, “The Problem.” 
First comes a revealing chapter which, with 
the aid of figures and diagrams, points out 
how amazingly libraries have grown, why 
this has been so, and why the growth is 
likely to continue. Following this is a defini- 
tion of terms in a clearly presented chapter, 
“What Do We Mean by ‘Research Library’?” 
and then a more exact breakdown of aspects 
of the problem under the heading, “The 
Four Main Factors of the Growth Problem.” 
Completing Section 1 are three chapters 
which consider previous attempts for solving 
the problem: “Weeding Out, Economies in 
Method, and Inter-Library Cooperation.” 
These chapters are ingeniously tied in with 
the earlier chapters on the problem of li- 
brary growth. The problems and limitations 
of each of these solutions is developed in a 
pattern so that when the solution which 
follows in Section 2 is presented, it comes 
as a solution not only for the major problem 
but also for the problems relating to previous 
attempts at solution as well. 

The second section—“The Solution”—of 
eleven chapters gives a detailed and well- 
developed discussion of micro-cards. It in- 
cludes everything from their text and format 
to when micro-card publication should be 
initiated. These chapters present a thorough 
and clear exposition about micro-cards and 
how their use would solve the problems 
presented under Section 1. The author does 
not claim that there would be no problems 
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left. Rather, he contends that the major 
problems would be met and that detailed 
problems relating to the use of this new 
device could and would be solved as its use 
was developed. 

Since I am not a librarian, I do not claim 
to evaluate this book against a background 
of technical training in library science. As a 
speech teacher, I found it an interesting and 
challenging discussion of a problem which 
is of major concern to teachers of speech. 
Other teachers of speech will find it inter- 
esting and challenging, too. The following 
statements, made by librarians at California, 
Harvard, and Mount Holyoke, present some 
librarians’ evaluations: “Your idea is the 
most constructive approach to the problem 
I have heard from any source.” “It is in- 
tensely interesting and thought-provoking.” 
“I am more and more sure you have hit 
upon an idea which will have important 
and far-reaching results.” 

Ernest H. HENRIKSON, 
University of Colorado 


Representative American Speeches:1943-1944. 
Selected by A. Craic Barro. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1944; pp. 
360. $1.25. 

In 1938, the year of publication of the 
first in the series of which the present volume 
is the seventh, Adolf Hitler was still deceiv- 
ing the democracies of the world with his 
“bloodless war,” and on the public platforms 
of America speakers were much more con- 
cerned with domestic affairs than with the 
rising tide of international fascism. In that 
first Reference Shelf volume, Representative 
American Speeches: 1937-1938, only Herbert 
Hoover, the late Boake Carter, Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., Gerald P. Nye, and Dorothy 
Thompson looked upon the European scene, 
and only Miss Thompson viewed it with 
anything approximating alarm. Most Ameri- 
cans in that year were not concerned with 
foreign affairs, and Professor Baird’s sam- 
pling of American public speaking demon- 
strated the fact. Each year since, however, 
the impress of the times upon his selections 
has become more marked until in the present 
volume more than two thirds of the 31 
representative speeches are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the war. Professor 
Baird very properly observes in his prefatory 
note that the 150 speakers and their 200 
speeches in his seven volumes “may be said 
to furnish one index to the history of this 


period, 1937-1944.” 


Students of public address and _ history 
may well turn to these volumes to trace 
developments in their own times. The pre- 
eminent position of President Roosevelt in 
these years, for example, may be measured, 
at least quantitatively, by noting that 20 of 
his speeches have been included in the series; 
no other individual has one third as many. 
The sudden prominence of Wendell Willkie 
is likewise portrayed; his total is next highest 
to that of the President. One of his speeches 
appeared in the 1939-1940 volume, and per- 
haps one of his most provocative, “The 
Function of a Political Party,” delivered in 
his ill-fated Wisconsin primary campaign, is 
included in the current collection. Governor 
Thomas Dewey's spectacular career can be 
traced through the series: he first appeared 
as the “racket buster” in “The Inside Story 
of a Racket” in the initial collection; in- 
cluded in the present volume is his accept- 
ance address to the Chicago convention in 
the summer of 1944. Other names that have 
achieved passing or permanent significance 
in public life are also mirrored in the series: 
Edward R. Murrow, James W. Fulbright, 
Harold H. Burton, Clare Boothe Luce, and 
Eric Johnston. 

The series of representative speeches is, 
however, more than a panorama of plat- 
form prominence. It pictures the state of 
American thought as reflected in public 
speaking of a relatively high order. The 
present volume, 1943-44, is perhaps Professor 
Baird’s most interesting effort at selection; 
certainly his introductory remarks to each 
speech seem better than ever before. He has 
blended a summary of the place and back- 
ground of the speech, the speaker's record, 
aim, and delivery, and the measurable effect 
of the speech, into a concise and extremely 
useful introduction; it is as close as one 
can come to adding the flesh of realism to 
the bones of a speech text. 

In the present volume 31 addresses are 
presented, representing go speakers; there 
are two speeches by President Roosevelt, his 
message to Congress in January, 1944, and 
his speech on the fall of Rome six months 
later. As in previous volumes Professor Baird 
has organized the speech texts by subject 
categories. “Progress of the War” includes 
Winston Churchill's Harvard address on 
British-American cooperation; Sumner 
Welles, Senators Burton and Wheeler, and 
Miss Luce are among those whose speeches 
deal with “America and International Col- 
laboration”; a section on “The Home 
Front” includes a radio talk by Raymond 
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Gram Swing, a formal address by Henry 
W. Wriston, and Senator Barkley’s un- 
expected challenge to his chief on the 1944 
tax bill. Three unusually stimulating 
speeches by Archibald MacLeish, Walter 
Lippmann, and Judge Learned Hand argue 
the cause of “Democracy and Freedom”; the 
“American Political Scene” is reflected in 
speeches by Dewey, Willkie, and Thomas; 
and the final sections on “Education and the 
War” and “Religion and the War” contain 
addresses which clearly demonstrate the in- 
ability of any institution to escape the in- 
fiuence of the world conflict. It could not be 
said that these are the “best” speeches of the 
twelve-month period; nor does Professor 
Baird think so. It can be said that as a 
reflection of American thought and national 
concerns expressed in representative speeches 
the volume is of inestimable value. It should 
be on the shelf of every student of public 
address—and it should be removed frequent- 
ly for study. 
Jerrery Aver, USNR, 
Oberlin College (on leave) 


American Dialect Dictionary. By HARowp 
WENTWorRTH. New York: The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1944; pp. xv + 747. 
$6.00. 

This book has been a good many years in 
the making. It represents an enormous 
amount of careful research and presents not 
only a large amount of original data but a 
larger amount of data which could pre- 
viously be obtained only from widely scat- 
tered sources. The Dictionary is primarily 
concerned with the “vocabular, phrasal, 
semantic, phonological, and morphological” 
variations of American English, with “folk 
speech, urban as well as rustic; . . . conven- 
tional and traditional dialect; locutions and 
usages having a dialectal flavor or associa- 
tion; those on the fringe of colloquiality; 
old-fashioned, archaic, and poetical turns of 
expression, particularly when known to be 
still current in certain localities,” etc. The 
author consistently compares his findings 
with the dialect of central New York, which 
he uses as his starting point, and with that 
of the Monangahela Valley, in which he 
lived for nine years. 

The Dictionary thus tends to be inclusive: 
it devotes five columns to to, four to on, 
four to the use of any more in phrases that 
do not contain a negative or express a 
question. Most entries are, to be sure, 


shorter, but there are over 15,000 of them— 
a large number for the first edition of a 
work of this kind. Sometimes, however, the 
borderline between genuine dialect and per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy becomes blurred; the 
hypercorrect pronunciation recorded for 
“Esther,” for example, seems to have been 
used by only one person. On the other hand, 
a single reference may often be revealing: 
a quotation from The Professor at the Break- 
fast Table reveals that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, as early as 1860, analyzed the New 
York City pronunciation of “first” with 
greater accuracy than many subsequent 
phoneticians. 

The author's use of the phonetic alphabet 
raises some interesting questions. First, the 
form of the alphabet agrees with that 
recorded, but not used, in the 1934 Merriam 
Webster, Almost no one uses this form of 
the alphabet today, and a form in wider use, 
say that of the Kenyon-Knott Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English, would be 
better. Many of the entries from American 
Speech, for instance, could have been trans- 
ferred without change, if this form had been 
used. The use of the phonetic alphabet, 
moreover, often gives an impression of 
greater exactness than the dialect spelling 
from which it has been taken. The spelling 
“feller,” for instance, may be variously inter- 
preted: as an indication of an excrescent [r], 
or merely as an indication of vowel weaken- 
ing at the end of the word. Unless one is 
sure which pronunciation is intended, it is 
inaccurate to transliterate the spelling into 
a phonetic spelling which can indicate only 
one of the two possible pronunciations. 

It is of course quite normal for any new 
product to contain a certain number of bugs 
which have to be eliminated in subsequent 
models. For future editions I suggest three 
principal changes: the use of a more widely 
recognized form of the phonetic alphabet; 
the exact quotation of dialect spellings in 
preference to phonetic spellings which can 
be too exact; the elimination of some ma- 
terial thet represents personal idiosyncrasy 
rather than genuine dialect. 

The author has recently changed his resi- 
dence from West Virginia to Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The next edition should provide a 
goodly selection of material from this new 
area. In the meantime the Dictionary should 
be of great service to all students of American 
speech. 

C. K, THomas, 
Cornell University 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


MARIE HOCHMUTH, Editor 


RHETORIC, PUBLIC ADDRESS, 
AND RADIO 


AnonyMous, “Public Speaking,” Punch, 
CCVII (November 8, 1944), 390-391. 
A humorous treatment of various forms 
and practices in public speaking, and a 
glance at the psychology of audiences. 


Anonymous, “Thoughts on the New House 
of Commons,” Time & Tide, XXV (No- 
vember 18, 1944), 1003. 

Recent discussions on the rebuilding of 
the House of Commons have raised many 
points “not all of them purely architectural.” 
The writer discusses the possibility of bring- 
ing Parliament into close and continuous 
connection with the people by making plans 
for broadcasting parliamentary debates. 


BucHAN, ALEXANDER M., “The Teacher of 
Composition Looks at Speech,” College 
English, VI (January, 1945), 218-223. 

“It is not a preacher, a proselytizer, or a 
priest we look for in our high-school or col- 
lege youngster, but a neophyte, just baptized 
into learning and humble at its doors.” At a 
time when classes in speech are “threatening 
to engulf classes in written composition,” a 
teacher of English takes exception to the 
“dogmatisms” of the student trained in 
forensics, and to the “debater’s emphasis, 
which is so obvious in every sentence.” The 
writer concludes that “if speech, then, is to 
be substituted for writing in the teaching 
of English, or even to be made a part of the 
regular curriculum, its aim and its substance 
must be altered to suit the new vocation. 
It can become in the schools, as it has always 
been at its best in the world, a means of 
understanding and communication rather 
than a tool of persuasion. From the covers 
of the textbook, Mussolini with uplifted 
arm, Lloyd George with finger crooked, 
Norman Thomas in an oratorical gesture, 
will disappear, and other, undemonstrative 
speakers fill their place.” 


Cuase, STUART, “Campaign Anti-Semantics,” 
Common Sense, XIII (November, 1944), 
388-391. 

Campaign oratory is “rich in abstractions 
of a high order which sound imposing and, 
on analysis, convey nothing.” Chase 
examines the 1944 campaign oratory and 
encounters “two kinds of communication 
failure,” deliberate attempts to cloud mean- 
ing, and language disability. Six rules of 
semantics are presented as an aid to the 
layman in protecting himself against “verbal 
demons.” 


CoLEeMAN, WILLIAM H., “The Johnsonian 
Conversational Formula,” The Quarterly 
Review (London), CCLXXXII (October, 
1944)» 432-445- 

On March 21, 1783, Johnson set forth 
succinctly the conversational formula which 
he had previously given conscious adherence 
to: “There must, in the first place, be 
knowledge, there must be materials;—in the 
second place, there must be command of 
words;—in the third place, there must be 
imagination, to place things in such views 
as they are not commonly seen in;—and in 
the fourth place, there must be presence of 
mind, and a resolution that is not to be 
overcome by failures; this last is an essential 
requisite; for want of it many people do not 
excel in conversation.” The writer examines 
Johnson’s conversations as recorded by Bos- 
well for evidences of technique, and dis- 
cusses the various comments of Johnson and 
of his contemporaries pertaining to the con- 
versation “game.” 


HERzBERG, MAX J., “Radio and Education,” 
Education, LXV (December, 1944), 195- 
1096. 

The writer recommends that schools learn 
to see radio “as part of the whole idea of 
communication, and see communication, in 
its physical and intellectual, its cultural and 
spiritual significance, as the greatest device 
of civilization, the means by which civiliza- 
tion becomes realizable.” 
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Kent, Harotp W., “The Communication 
Arts,” Music Educators Journal, XXXI 
(September-October, 1944), 21-22. 

The writer discusses the history of the 
“communication arts movement,” and urges 
that “high educational councils” assume the 
responsibility for bringing about a balance 
and integration of the various arts. The 
write> takes exception to the kind of integra- 
tion which is practiced at the present time, 
whereby the terms are defined and set forth 
“by influence and impact of the individual 
whose main interest lies in one specific com- 
munication art.” 


Law ey, Harowp D., “What Makes a Good 
Salesman?” Sales Management, LIII (No- 
vember 1, 1944), 30-31. 

The Manager of Sales Development of 
the White Motor Company of Cleveland 
outlines a fourteen point program for the 
selection and training of salesmen, placing 
manner of “address” as the first qualification. 


Major, JoHN CAMPBELL, “Matthew Arnold 
and Attic Prose Style,” PMLA, LIX (De- 
cember, 1944), 1086-1103. 

The writer analyzes Arnold’s comments 
on the meaning and relationships of prose 
style and his formulations of the qualities of 
an Attic prose “to express a sane national 
intelligence.” 


Secorp, ARTHUR, “Reducing the Voting Age, 
a Technical Analysis of the Question,” 
Scholastic Debater, I (November, 1944), 
1-2, 5. 

The writer’s purpose is “to suggest a few 
fruitful lines of investigation, both for im- 
mediate use in debate and as an addition 
to the student’s fund of general informa- 
tion” on the question of “Reducing the 
Voting Age.” 


Srace, W. T., “Interestingness,” Philosophy, 
the Journal of the British Institute of 
Philosophy, XIX (November, 1944), 233- 
241. 

Taking his text from Whitehead’s obser- 
vation, “it is more important that a proposi- 
tion be interesting than that it be true; the 
importance of truth is that it adds to inter- 
est,” the writer fashions his discussion “after 
the pattern of a conventional sermon,” 
elaborating and expounding the remark. 


SuMMERS, Harrison, “Values of Radio 
Listening,” Education, LXV (December, 
1944), 202-203. 

Summers urges that teachers take ad- 
vantage of the fact that “children listen to 
radio programs an average of three and a 
half hours per day.” Just as “outside read- 
ing” assignments are made, so too might 
“listening to a specific program” be made 
an assignment. The development of dis- 
criminating tastes in radio listening is 
considered. 


UNnpERWOop, Eric, “The Radio University 
in Peace and War,” The American 
Scholar, XIV (Winter, 1944-45), 86-96. 

A discussion of America’s first radio sta- 
tion, WRUL in Boston, devoted exclusively 
to educational programs and supported 
wholly by the voluntary contributions of 
public-spirited people. 


WALKER, JosePH, E., Witt1AM H. OLson, 
and W. CALLAHAN, “Remunera- 
tion from Wartime Debating,” School 
Activities, XV1 (December, 1944), 128-131. 
The writers outline an “individual pro- 

gression” tournament organized at Bradford 
(Pennsylvania) Senior High School as a meas- 
ure taken to preserve the contributions to 
school life afforded by debating when the 
high school was threatened with the elimina- 
tion of interscholastic debating for the 
duration. 


WituuaMs, W. E., “You Can Think If You 
Have To,” Britain, V (November, 1944), 
49°5}- 

The writer discusses the efforts of Britain's 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs in training 
soldiers in the practice of organized and 
constructive argument. Soldiers apply them- 
selves to the question “Ought the school age 
to be raised to sixteen or not?” 


DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 


Bentiey, Eric Russert, “The Theory and 
Practice of Shavian Drama,” Accent: A 
Quarterly of New Literature, V (Autumn, 
1944), 5-18. 

When Shaw proposed a “drama of ideas” 
he “did not mean a drama deprived of all 
dramatic elements except witty conversa- 
tion.” He meant, in his own words, “the 
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substitution of a forensic technique of recrim- 
ination, disillusion, and penetration through 
ideals to the truth, with a free use of all 
the rhetorical and lyrical arts of the orator, 
the preacher, the pleader, and the rhapso- 
dist.” The writer analyzes various plays of 
Shaw, discusses his philosophy, and evaluates 
his dramaturgy. 


Crark, BarretT H., “Lillian Hellman,” Col- 
lege English, V1 (December, 1944), 127-133. 
In addition to being an “idealist and a 

philosopher,” Lillian Hellman is “an artist, 

a playwright whose ‘message’ is invariably, 

though not always skilfully, integrated into 

works which held us by those qualities of 
truth without which all the good ideas in 
the mind of man are of no avail.” Clark 
analyzes The Children’s Hour, The Little 

Foxes, Watch on the Rhine, The Searching 

Wind, and Days to Come against the back- 

ground of the period of 1930 to 1940 which 

had as its “outstanding phenomena” the 
play of “social significance.” 


Davin-NEEL, ALEXANDRA, “Theatre in China 
Now,” Asia and the Americas, XLIV (De- 
cember, 1944), 559-560. 

The theatre in China “still maintains its 
old attraction,” despite the war. The writer 
discusses the prevalence of “old-style” 
Chinese plays, the preference for drama 
“with noise,” and the reluctance of Chinese 
audiences to accept plays translated into 
Chinese, or plays from Chinese authors 
written and played according to “western 
style.” Various other aspects of the theatre, 
including peculiarities of casting plays, are 
also discussed. 


Day, Freperick, “The Anvil Theatre,” 
Theatre Arts, XXIX (January, 1945), 56. 
A discussion of a successful attempt to 

bring playwrights and actors closer together. 

“Group discussion” serves at every stage in 

the writing of plays. 


Kerr, JoHN, “A Tryout Theatre,” Theatre 

Arts, XXIX (January, 1945), 56-58. 

The article discusses the organization of 
a group of playwrights, producers, and 
actors in Seattle for the purpose of starting 
a “playwright’s Theatre,” whereby plays may 
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be tried out and evaluated before major 
production. 


Kaas, Lt. Jor, “Barbed Wire Theatre,” 
Theatre Arts, XXVIII (December, 1944), 
743°744- 

At Stalag Luft III, the Luftwaffe’s prison 
camp for captured Allied combat flyers, 
“American drama is being regularly and 
seriously produced.” The writer discusses the 
dramatic activities in the prison camp. 


McConneELL, FREDERICK, “The Theatre In- 
divisible,” The American Scholar, XIV 
(Winter, 1944-1945), 77-85. 

“Through the simple and direct expedient 
of utilizing on the spot already existing per- 
sonnel, technic and equipment, we may solve 
the economic and histrionic problems of 
supplying the legitimate wants of a decen- 
tralized national audience.” The writer dis- 
cusses the possibilities and methods for 
establishing “a system of resident theatre 
organizations, professionally conceived, and 
operating not for profit,” whereby the vast 
reservoir of talent may be used and “good 
theatre” be brought within the reach of 
the many Americans who have been de- 
nied it. 


Price, LAWRENCE MARSDEN, “The Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith on the German Stage, 
1776-1795," Modern Language Quarterly, 
V (December, 1944), 481-486. 

After Goldsmith’s publication in 1766 of 
The Vicar of Wakefield, he became “well 
known” in Germany. The writer discusses 
the reception of the humorous character 
comedy in Germany and the modifications 
necessary to make the works of English play- 
wrights acceptable to German audiences. 


Tuomas, RussELt, “Contemporary Taste in 
the Stage Decorations of London Theatres, 
1770-1800,” Modern Philology, XLII (No- 
vember, 1944), 65-78. 

The writer finds that the “subject matter 
of the stage settings was a representation of 
the picturesque and sublime in nature and 
of scenes remote in space and time.” A 
“striving toward a realistic setting” char- 
acterizes the quarter century, limited though 
it was in mastery of the techniques of stage 
design, understanding of color and lighting, 
and regard for scene-painting. 
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Wape, Roserr J., “Television Backgrounds,” 
Theatre Arts, XXVIII (December, 1944), 
728-732. 

The writer surveys the possibilities and 
problems relating to artistically effective tele- 
vision “sets,” concluding that “whether tele- 
vision sets will follow the naturalistic school 
of the movies, or the realistic, suggestive or 
stylized designs for the theatre depends not 
so much upon the producer and art director 
as it does on the scripts that television 
develops.” 


Zototow, MAvrRice, “Broadway's Amazing 
Amateurs,” The Saturday Evening Post, 
CCXVII (January 6, 1945), 22-23, 59-60. 
The success of Theresa Helburn and Law- 

rence Langner, owners and operators of the 

Theatre Guild, Inc., is discussed. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I., “What Semantics 
Means to the College Teacher,” The Har- 
vard Educational Review, XIV (October, 
1944), 300-309. 

The writer views semantics not as a theory 
“but a technique, a methodology, which will 
remain useful as long as language retains its 
present character, as long as abstractions con- 
tinue to form an intrinsic part of the lin- 
guistic structure.” As the “humanized syn- 
thesis of science” it must be seen as affecting 
every aspect of the learning process and 
interpenetrating practically all subject 
matter. The writer discusses the qualifications 
for teaching semantics and methods. 


GRAEBNER, THEODORE, “Basic English Comes 
to Plague Mr. Churchill,” The Crescent, 
VIII (December, 1944), 30-31. 

“Winston Churchill is master of the Eng- 
lish language both in its Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ments and in his use of resounding words of 
color and mystery and force.” The writer 
reports “entertaining results” from Marcia 
Winn's application of the 800-word Basic 
English check list to passages from Churchill's 
Blood, Sweat, and Tears. 


HartTLey, Lopwicx, “How Does One Pro- 
nounce?,” College English, V1 (January, 
1945), 216-218. 

The writer finds it “difficult to maintain 
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one’s old faith in the hard common sense of 
the experts,” when he notes inconsistencies 
in American dictionaries in listing preferred 
pronunciations for such words as apotheosis, 
abdomen, scenario, exemplary, hospitable, 
dictionary, military, secretary, and pariah. 


KEILHAU, WILHELM, “English as World Lan- 
guage,” The American-Scandinavian Re- 
view, XXXII (December, 1944), 320-323. 
Supplementing a previous suggestion that 

the allied non-British governments in Lon- 

don give to the world a new democratic 

Charter of the World Language, the writer 

urges that the non-British scientists and lin- 

guists for the present residing in London 
should form a World-Language Union, which 
might be endorsed by the British Association. 

“Events have, in fact, already made English 

the leading auxiliary language of the world. 

What remains is solely the official recognition 

of an existing state.” 


Montcomery, H. C., “Thomas Jefferson as 
a Philologist,” American Journal of 
Philology, LXV (October, 1944), 367-371. 


The writer discusses Jefferson's interest in 
the enrichment of the English language by 
neologisms, his responsiveness to Greek and 
Latin linguisticgharacteristics, his investiga- 
tions of the Indian languages of North 
America. “In the broad scope of his en- 
thusiasms for the classical languages, litera- 
tures, history and thought, in the scientific 
method by which he evaluated the classics, 
‘he was, potentially, at least, one of the fore- 
most of American philologists.” 


H., Jr. “On Misusing 
Words,” The American Mercury, LIX 
(November, 1944), 596-600. 


Feature writers, columnists, radio and 
newsreel commentators, and comic strip 
artists resort to “near enough” words in 
fighting the journalistic and radio phases of 
the present war. The writer presents a list 
of frequently misused “war words,” including 
convoy, zoom, round, shrapnel, stick, salve, 
commando, tommy gun, and others, together 
with their proper definitions. Such words 
should not be dismissed as “technical terms 
or careless slang,” but should be considered 
as words “earning a place in the dictionary,” 
hence worthy of proper usage. 
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Wirners, A. M., “The Classics Through 
Modern-Language Spectacles,” Education, 
LXV (November, 1944), 183-188. 

“Good language has subsided so far in 

America that even our educational leaders, 


‘so-called, are themselves in large numbers 


untrained and inept in speech and composi- 
tion.” Unless we give genuine and increasing 
study to the older tongues out of which 
English rose, we are “headed for an era of 
more and more linguistic impotence, and 
consequent literary and scientific mediocrity 
or worse.” 


SPEECH SCIENCE 


GotpMan, LT. Cot. Josepn L., “A Compara- 
tive Study of Whisper Tests and Audio- 
grams,” The Laryngoscope, LIV (October, 


1944), 559-572: 

A study based on tests given to 167 men 
of the Army Air Forces reveals that “there 
is no constant correlation between hearing 
perception as determined by the whisper or 
low conversational voice tests and the air- 
conduction audiograms.” The whisper and 
low conversational voice tests in combina- 
tion with tuning fork tests are described as 
evaluating the clinic picture “more accurate- 
ly” and as having “more practical signifi- 
cance” than audiometric studies alone. 


HARRINGTON, Rosert, “A Study of the Mech- 
anism of Velopharyngeal Closure,” The 
Journal of Speech Disorders, TX (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 325-345: 

The report of an investigation involving 
an anatomic and physiologic study of velo- 
pharyngeal closure. The investigator had as 
his purpose: (1) to describe certain of the 
muscular relationships in normal palates and 
pharynges; (2) to study velopharyngeal 
activity in a normal and in several abnormal 
mechanisms during the production of cer- 
tain speech sounds. 


Macoun, H. W., “Bulbar Inhibition and 
Facilitation of Motor Activity,” Science, 
(December 15, 1944), 549-550. 

The report of an experiment showing that 
the bulbar portion of the brain stem, in 
addition to exerting an excitatory influence 
on neural motor systems, “contains a mech- 
anism capable of exerting a general inhibi- 
tory influence on motor activity.” 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


McE Georce, “Broadcasting Political 
Conventions,” Electronics, XVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 116-119. 

An operating engineer of the National 
Broadcasting Company presents a technical 
report on radio facilities installed at the Chi- 
cago Stadium for use by the four major net- 
works that covered the Republican and 
Democratic conventions. A “Speech Sche- 
matic” of the convention floor is presented. 


OvmsTEAD, J. M., “Historical Note on the 
Noeud Vital or Respiratory Center,” Bul- 
letin of the History of Medicine, XVI 
(November, 1944), 343-350. 

The subject of the location and nature of 
the action of the respiratory center is one 
of perennial debate, and each generation of 
physiologists “attacks it by use of the newest 
methods available, from the use of minute 
hot beads of the 1890's, to valve amplifiers, 
oscillographs, loud speakers and Clark 
stereotoxic instruments of the present day.” 
The writer presents the various approaches 
to the understanding of the subject and 
brings the findings up to date. 


Rocers, WILLIAM M., and PARRACK, HORACE 
O., “Electronic Apparatus for Recording 
and Measuring Electrical Potentials in 
Nerve and Muscle,” Proceedings of the 
I. R. E., XXXII (December, 1944), 738-742. 
In addition to describing an electronic 

apparatus used in studying action potentials, 

the writers describe and illustrate the forma- 
tion of diphasic and monophasic wave forms, 
discuss a method for measuring the conduc- 
tion rate of the nerve impulse, and present 
a theory of nerve conduction. 


Scott, H. H., “Audible Audio Distortion,” 
Electronics, XVIII (January, 1945), 126- 
131. 

The writer discusses types of distortion in 
the reproduction of sound. A double-beat 
oscillator for intermodulation measurements 
is described. 


Sniper, Ray S., and AVERILL STOWELL, “Re- 
ceiving Areas of the Tactile, Auditory, and 
Visual Systems in the Cerebellum,” Jour- 
nal of Neurophysiology, VII (November, 
1944), $31-357- 

The writers present a study devoted to 
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mapping the cerebellar areas related to dif- 
ferent peripheral receptors. By determining 
the occurrence and distribution of evoked 
electrical responses “it has been shown that 
there are, in the cerebellar cortex of the cat, 
distinct areas which receive nerve impulses 
from tactile, auditory and visual receptors.” 
The writers further observe that the “visual 
area overlaps the auditory area and in most 
cats the two areas are coterminus.” 


SPRAGUE, JAMES M., “The Innervation of the 
Pharynx in the Rhesus Monkey, and the 
Formation of the Pharyngeal Plexus in 
Primates,” The Anatomical Record, XC 
(November, 1944), 197-208. 

In a comparative study of pharyngeal in- 
nervation in man and the monkey, the 
investigator concludes that the innervation 
of the pharynx in the Rhesus monkey differs 
from that in man “in that a well-formed 
middle branch of the superior laryngeal 
nerve is present, and that the pharyngeal 
plexus is poorly developed,” and that the 
“common practice of assuming a detailed 
similarity of this region to that in man, is 
erroneous.” 


Tscuassny, Kurt, “Studies Concerning the 
Action of the Musculus Cricothyreoideus,” 
The Laryngoscope, LIV (November, 1944), 
589-604. 

A contribution to the controversy initiated 
by Dr. Joel J. Pressman’s article on the 
“Physiology of the Vocal Cords in Phonation 
and Respiration.” The article is a report of 
experiments and an historical review of 
studies on the anatomy and mechanism of 
the cricothyroid muscle. 


Witpnack, W. A., “Six-Element Oscillo- 
graph,” The Review of Scientific Instru- 
ments, XV (November, 1944), 329. 

A description of General Electric's “baby” 
oscillograph, originally designed for war 
application and now available for general 
use. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


Banks, Murray, “The Conference Method 
in Vocational Education,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XXXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 7-8. 

“When properly used, the conference is a 
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splendid method for mobilizing the best 
thinking and crystallizing the ideas of a 
group and stimulating the members to arrive 


at a solution.” The writer discusses the 
theory of conference, the role of the confer- 
ence leader, limitations and advantages of 
the conference, and techniques involved in 
conducting a conference. 


CHARLTON, LENA FoLEy, “We Recommend 
an Assembly Class,” School Activities, XVI 
(December, 1944), 132-136. . 
A Shorewood (Wisconsin) High School 

teacher discusses the operations of her senior 
speech group known as the “Assembly Train- 
ing Class.” Accepting democracy as “a per- 
sonal responsibility rather than a personal 
privilege,” the members of the class “become 
script writers, directors, producers, actors, 
advertising agents, and diplomats,” in their 
full assumption of responsibility for assem- 
bly programs. 


Harvey, Mary Lu, “Verse Speaking for 
Speech Improvement,” The Elementary 
English Review, XXI (November, 1944), 
270-271. 

A Nebraska teacher finding traditional 
enunciation and pronunciation drills un- 
satisfactory for improving the speaking voices 
of young children abandoned them for 
exercises in group speaking of nursery 
rhymes and simple verse. “The use of verse- 
speaking accustoms the timid child to hear- 
ing his own voice and he becomes less 
reticent in speaking in a clear voice in nor- 
mal conversation.” The writer discusses 
teaching methods and results. 


Hur.ey, K, DUANE, “Broadcasting is Part of 
Marysville Curriculum,” The Clearing 
House, XIX (November, 1944), 186-188. 


Since wartime conditions were unfavorable 
to the usual school “auditorium events,” 
Marysville (California) Union High School 
found it necessary to use the radio to a 
greater extent for speech, dramatic, and 
music activities. Broadcasts directly from the 
speech classroom are part of the curriculum. 
The writer discusses the numerous uses to 
which the radio has been put in classroom 
procedure, and the departmental coopera- 
tion in the organization of major programs. 
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KETTMEYER, WILLIAM, “Classroom Activities 
in Critical Reading,” The School Review, 
LII (November, 1944), 557-554. 

The writer discusses the efforts made in 
St. Louis to provide classroom activities for 
the purpose of developing critical reading 
skills. Analysis of propaganda, reading of 
editorials, and interpretation of cartoons are 
providing means for developing logical 
reasoning and skill in analysis. 


LINDAHL, HANNAH M., “Vitalizing the Lan- 
guage Program,” The Elementary English 
Review, XXI (December, 1944), 286-291, 
300. 

The writer presents outlines of units of 
work illustrating how both oral and written 
language may be vitalized through “func- 
tional, integrated, language activities organ- 
ized around meaningful, interesting, learn- 
ing experiences.” 


MeaTinG, A. G., “A Practical Curriculum 
Enrichment,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXXIII (December, 
1944), 406. 

The writer observes that if students “are 
not taught to discuss their work in school 
they cannot talk well about their larger prob- 
lems out of school.” By introducing students 
to the broad related fields incident to the 
trade that is being explored or learned, 
vocational schools can enrich their program. 
Among other things the writer urges the 
importance of skill in expression for the 
worker, and presents situations wherein dis- 
cussion practice should be employed. 


Pitts, Kate Duvat, “They will Grow .. . 
Through Language Skills and Learning,” 
Progressive Education, XXII (November, 
1944), 13, 28-29. 

“Speaking, reading, spelling, penmanship 
and composition are separate aspects of 
language skill dependent on very complex 
neurological associations.” The writer dis- 
cusses methods and stages in the development 
of language skills on the elementary school 
level. 


Reprorp, GRANT, “What About a Speech 
Curriculum in Montana?,” Montana Edu- 
cation, XXI (November, 1944), 7. 
Montana schools have “too long neg- 


lected” the subject of speech. The writer 
urges the importance of developing an ade- 
quate speech program and examines the aims 
and ideals for a program in speech as set 
forth by Harry G. Barnes and Helen 
McGregor. 


SELLERS, Sopuia, “Teaching Oral Language,” 
The Instructor, LIV (January, 1945), 10-11. 
The writer discusses the relationship of 

oral composition to written composition, 
insisting that “oral composition should pre- 
cede, and form the foundation for, written 
composition.” Vocabulary building, sentence 
structure, arrangement, variety, and other 
aspects of oral and written composition are 
discussed, together with means for developing 
critical ability in the young child. 


WoELFEL, NorRMAN, and KIMBALL WILES, 
“How Teachers Use School Broadcasts,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXIII (De- 
cember 13, 1944), 227-232. 

The writers present a report of 101 utiliza- 
tion practices listed by teachers in New 
York, Illinois, Michigan, and California who 
were chosen on the basis of teaching ability 
and interest in radio to report practices they 
considered “most successful” in their classes. 


Worrorp, Kate V., “Understanding the 
Reading and Speech Difficulties of Chil- 
dren: A Case Study,” The Elementary 
English Review, XXI (December, 1944), 
305-311. 

Modern teachers interested in helping 
children are developing “techniques in 
understanding them.” The “case study” is 
considered one of the most useful techniques. 
Detailed excerpts from a case study are 
presented. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF SPEECH 


ABERNETHY, L. D., “Bilateral Abductor 
Laryngeal Paralysis,” The Mississippi 
Doctor, XXII (November, 1944), 148-151. 
The writer discusses difficulties involved 

in attempts at diagnosis and localization of 

lesions responsible for motor paralyses. 

Emphasis is placed upon the bilateral occur- 

rence of abductor paralysis and the surgical 

correction involved. A case is discussed. 
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ACKELSBERG, SytviA B., “Vocabulary and 
Mental Deterioration in Senile Dementia,” 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXXIX (October, 1944), 
393-406. 

The report of experiment with 50 patients 
at Fairfield State Hospital, Newton, Con- 
necticut, designed to determine the relation- 
ship of various kinds of vocabulary function 
in mental deterioration which occurs in 
senile dementia. Synonym and antonym tests 
are offered as a reliable and valid measure 
of mental deterioration. 


ENGLEHARDT, Huco T., and VINCENT J. 
Derses, “Spontaneous Pneumothorax and 
Bronchial Asthma,” Annals of Internal 
Medicine, XXI (October, 1944), 711-717. 
The writers discuss pathology, physiology, 

diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. A case 

report is presented. 


Fict, FRepERICK A., WILLARD D. ROWLAND, 
and Gorpon B. New, “Cystadenoma of the 
Larynx,” Archives of Otolaryngology, XL 
(December, 1944), 445-450. 

Cystadenoma of the larynx is extremely 
rare. The most satisfactory form of treatment 
in most cases is removal by means of suspen- 
sion laryngoscopy, although laryngofissure 
may be necessary because of the extent of 
the tumor. A report of four cases is presented. 


Guitper, RutH P. and LeRoy A. SCHOLL, 
“Rehabilitation of the Child Who Is 
Handicapped by Deafness,” The Laryngo- 
scope, LIV (October, 1944), 511-530. 


Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary has 
developed a program of rehabilitation as an 
integral part of a clinical research program 
on deafness at the younger levels. One hun- 
dred children are being studied from the 
standpoint of general health, mental develop- 
ment, school achievement, special disabilities 
in hearing, speech and language, and social 
adjustment to handicaps. Individualized pro- 
grams are discussed in the article. 


HANAWALT, NELSON G., and HELEN M. 
RIcHARDSON, “Leadership as Related to 
the Bernreuter Personality Measures,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII 
(October, 1944), 397-411. 

The study presents an item analysis of 


responses of adult leaders and nonleaders 
to the personality inventory. The subjects 
of the analysis are supervisors, office-holders 
and non-office holders. A _ difference of 
“adjustment” is found to be the chief differ- 
ence among the subjects tested. 


HARRISON, TINSLEY R., “Cardiac Dyspnea,” 
The Western Journal of Surgery, Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, LII (October, 
1944), 407-415. 

Labored breathing is often the earliest 
indication of a cardiac malady and “com- 
monly causes more discomfort than all of 
the other symptoms combined.” The writer 
discusses the underlying factors. 


Hux.ey, Atpous, “Who are You?,” Harper's 
Magazine, CLXXXIX (November, 1944), 
512-522. 

“The most striking fact about human 
beings is that, in many respects, they are 
very unlike one another.” The systems in 
terms of which men have attempted to think 
about human differences have hitherto all 
been unsatisfactory, Dr. W. H. Sheldon’s 
fifteen years of research have resulted in a 
classification system, formulated in two re- 
cently published volumes, The Varieties of 
Human Physique and The Varieties of 
Temperament, that is “more adequate to the 
facts and more potentially fruitful than any 
other devised hitherto.” 


Jacosson, JAcos, “Treatment of Certain 
Forms of Deafness, Tinnitus and Dizziness 
with Benzyl Cinnamate,” The Eye, Ear, 
Nose & Throat Monthly, XXIII (October, 
1944), 396-399. 

The writer considers benzyl cinnamate a 
“new arm in the therapeutic arsenal against 
deafness and its complications.” Best results 
are obtained in chronic inflammatory lesions 
of the middle ear producing conductive 
deafness. 


Karowski, T. F., F. W. GramMiicnu, and P. 
ARNOTT, “Psychological Studies in Seman- 
tics: Free Association Reactions to Words, 
Drawings, and Objects,” The Journal of 
Social Psychology, XX (November, 1944), 
233°247- 

The writers report a study designed to 
determine experimentally the responses to 
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stimuli representing three different levels of 
abstraction. 


Kutvin, Max M., “Pharyngo-esophageal 
Diverticula,” The Illinois Medical Journal, 
LXXXVI (October, 1944), 198-206. 

The writer discusses the definite develop- 
ment of the diverticula at the junction of 
the pharynx and esophagus, symptoms, and 
therapy. 


Le GuLr, JACQUES, and Pryns Hopkins, “A 
Study of Social and Political Attitudes 
Among Members of Propagandist So- 
cities,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 
XX (November, 1944), 195-231. 

The writer discusses an attempt to investi- 
gate the relationship between the attitude 
towards a number of social and _ political 
movements displayed by the members of 
certain British societies, each of which itself 
existed for the furtherance of some social 
or political reform. An analysis of responses 
to a questionnaire containing numerous 
propositions relating to such things as free 
speech, Communism, Rationalism, Utili- 
tarianism, reveals that “there exist a con- 
siderable number of proposed reforms which 
appear to command a much larger measure 
of public approval than the actual strength 
of the organized movements in their favor 
might suggest.” 


LeJeune, Francis E., “A Review of the Avail- 


able Literature on the Pharynx and 


Pharyngeal Surgery for 1943,” The Laryn- 

goscope, LIV (October, 1944), 573-585- 

The literature is classified according to 
findings in bacteriology, blood supply, can- 
cer, diseases, diverticula, pathology, roent- 
genology, surgery, tumors, wounds and 
injuries. 


Matone, P. W., “Aviation Deafness,” Ar- 
chives of Otolaryngology, XL. (December, 
1944), 468-474. 

A licensed pilot and medical examiner for 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority discusses 
“aviation perception deafness,” or nerve deaf- 
ness, and “aviation pressure deafness,” or 
conduction deafness. Acute fatigue at the end 
organ of hearing results in a definite loss of 
hearing in the frequency region of 4096 
cycles per second. Since the speech area is 
not involved such perception deafness is fre- 


quently not detected. Hearing loss in the 
conversational areas resulting from pressure 
deafness is temporary and usually restored 
upon restoration of proper pressure equili- 
brium in the middle ear. 


MARTIN, FREDERICK VAN DoreEN, “Speech De- 
fects,” The Instructor, LIV (January, 
1945)» 24- 

The writer charges that the failure of 
teachers and parents to recognize and give 
sound advice to children manifesting speech 
difficulties has been directly the cause of the 
rejection of thirty thousand men for func- 
tional speech disorders in the first year of the 
draft. Four methods for helping a child with 
faults in speech are presented. 


McCLELLAND, Davin C., “Simplified Scoring 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII 
(October, 1944), 414-419. 

The writer discusses a method for reducing 
the time and labor necessary in either hand 
or machine scoring of the Personality Inven- 


tory. 


Sectzer, ALBERT P., “The Nasal Septum,” 
Archives of Otolaryngology, XL (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 483-444- 

Deflection of the nasal septum in adults is 
“so general as to be considered an almost 
normal condition.” The writer discusses 
embryonal development, postnatal growth, 
and anatomy of the nose. Following a dis- 
cussion of pathology of the nasal septum, the 
writer presents in detail the plastic repair of 
the deviated septum associated with a de- 
flected tip. 


Spain, Davip M., and Rosert C. BARRETT, 
“Amyloidosis in Atypical Sites (Cardiac 
Valves, Larynx),” Archives of Pathology, 
XXXVIII (October, 1944), 203-206. 
Amyloid involvement of the vocal cords re- 

sults in hoarseness. A case is presented. 


SzanTo, Paut B., “A Modified Technic for 
the Removal of the Nasopharynx and Ac- 
companying Organs of the Throat,” Ar- 
chives of Pathology, XX XVIII (November, 
1944), 313-320. 

Two new modifications of the autopsy 
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technic for the removal of the nasopharynx, 
stressing the preservation of the connections 
with the organs of the throat are described. 


TuurstoneE, L. L., “Testing Intelligence and 
Aptitudes,” Hygeia, XXIII (January, 
1945)» 32-36, 50, 52, 54- 

Mental endowment can better be described 
in terms of a “profile” of abilities than by 
any single intelligence index. The writer 
discusses attempts at isolating fundamental 
human abilities and traits and reports labora- 
tory experiments. 


ULLMAN, Mayor E. V., “Traumatic Deaf- 
ness in Combat Flyers,” Archives of 
Otolaryngology, XL (November, 1944), 
374-381. 

Tests of 100 officers and 40 enlisted men 
flying Fortresses and Liberators show 30% 
of the officers with an audiometric deficiency 
of more than 50 decibels in at least one fre- 
quency and 60% of the gunners with such 
deficiency after returning from combat. Con- 
trary to results obtained from tests of pilots 
of other planes showing a fatigue notch at 
frequency 4096, the flyers of Fortresses and 
Liberators show the fatigue notch at fre- 
quency 2896 in 66% of the men examined. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OTA THOMAS, Editor 


Please send items of interest for this department to OTA THoMAs, HUNTER CoLLecr, New York City 


OF INTEREST TO STUDENTS 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 
ADDRESS 


The Librarian of Congress has announced 
the establishment of the Library of Congress 
Grants-in-Aid for studies in American His- 
tory and Civilization on the basis of a subsidy 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
studies are intended to cover American life 
from the earliest time to the present, but with 
special attention to the history of the last 
seventy-five years. They are expected to be 
of general interest and of national signifi- 
cance, designed to promote the understand- 
ing by the American people of themselves 
and of their past. A letter from Mr. Luther 
H. Evans, Acting Librarian of Congress, 
states that “I am sure the Administrative 
Committee would give careful consideration 
to application for grants from scholars inter- 
ested in American public address.” 

Grants will be made by an Administrative 
Committee composed of the chief executive 
officers of some of the major research coun- 
cils. The Committee will be assisted in its 
work by an advisory group of distinguished 
American historians. 

Applicants for grants, in addition to being 
mature scholars and citizens, should have 
demonstrated their competence in historical 
investigation and in their ability to write 
objectively and well. Awards will ordinarily 
be made twice a year on the basis of applica- 
tions received not later than April 1 and 
October 1. 

* ee 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 


With the future of the University and 
Community Theatre and the relationship 
between that theatre and the professional 
stage as chief topics of discussion, the 
National Theatre Conference held its annual 
3-day meeting Thanksgiving weekend at the 
Hotel Piccadilly in New York City. The gen- 
eral theme of this year’s meeting of the 


Conference, which is composed of nearly one 
hundred leading directors in the University 
and Community Theatre field, was “One 
Theatre.” 

Representatives of the professional theatre 
who were present and contributed their ideas 
included the veteran theatrical producer, 
Elliot Nugent, who is currently starring in 
The Voice of the Turtle, Theresa Helburn 
of the Theatre Guild, scene-designer Howard 
Bay, Rosamond Gilder, associate Editor of 
Theatre Arts, George Freedley, curator of the 
Theatre Collection of the New York Public 
Library and drama critic of the Morning 
Telegraph, and the distinguished stage and 
screen actor, Sam Jaffe. 

The consensus was that the off-Broad- 
way theatre’s two greatest deficiencies were 
the dearth of promising young playwrights 
and a lack of capable actors. Ways and means 
of alleviating these two conditions by partial 
professionalization of community theatre act- 
ing groups and by the exchange of talent 
between the professional and the non-com- 
mercial theatre were suggested in outline. 

In addition to the general discussion, re- 
ports were submitted on various NTC proj- 
ects: The Second Playwriting Contest for 
Men and Women in the Armed Forces 
(nearly 600 scripts have already been sub- 
mitted for the numerous cash awards and the 
prospect of a production by the Theatre 
Guild); The New Play Project (under which 
Saroyan’s Jim Dandy and Maxwell Ander- 
son’s The Eve of Saint Mark were presented 
simultaneously or nearly simultaneously all 
over the country by college and community 
groups); ‘the Hospital Entertainment Project; 
and others. 

Professor Sawyer Falk, head of the Depart- 
ment of Drama of Syracuse University, was 
elected president of the Conference for a two- 
year term, replacing Lieut. Lee Norvelle, 
USNR, formerly of Indiana University 
Professor Barclay S. Leathem of Western 
Reserve University and Frederick McConnell 
of the Cleveland Playhouse were re-elected 
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executive secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively, for the next year. New members of 
NTC’s executive committee are Rosamond 
Gilder, Samuel Selden of the Carolina Play- 
makers, and Maurice Gnesin, director of the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago. 
[Report of the conference prepared by 
Alan Schneider, Washington representative 
of the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation, as appearing in the Speech News 
Letter, No. 3.] 


PERSONALS 


W. H. Miley of Ashland College has suc- 
ceeded Thelma Slack, who is now enlisted 
with the WAC. Mr. Miley writes that en- 
rollment in speech at the college shows a 
50 per cent increase over last year and that 
two new courses in Broadcasting Technique 
and in Advanced Radio Practice have been 
added to the curriculum. 


Sherod Jennings Collins, teacher of speech 
and dramatics at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, is on 
leave of absence until March 1, 1945. He is 
playing the part of Pa Allen in the Shubert 
production of Howard Richardson's prize- 
winning folk play, Dark of the Moon, 


E. Robert Harrington has been appointed 
to the staff of the School of Speech of the 
University of Denver. He will offer courses 
and direct research in voice science and 
speech pathology, and have charge of stut- 
terers and adult cases in the speech clinic. 
Richard Woellhaf, of Miami University, has 
also joined the staff. He will present work 
in oral interpretation, radio broadcasting, 
and visual-audio aids. 


Leland T. Chapin of the Speech Depart- 
ment of Stanford University is a Lieutenant 
in the Navy and is with the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Military Govern- 
ment Section. After a tour of duty in the 
Marshall Islands, he has been assigned to 
duty in Washington. 


Arthur L. Woehl, on military leave from 
Hunter College, has recently returned from 
the India-China Wing Air Transport Com- 
mand and has been commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant. At present he is stationed at the 
Welch Convalescent Hospital at Daytona 


Beach, Florida, where he is giving instruction 
to returned overseas veterans who are being 
physically and educationally reconditioned 
for return to active duty. 

eire 


Marguerite E. Jones is the newly-elected 
chairman of the Department of Speech and 
Dramatics at Hunter College. 


R. B. Mass is now directing the speech 
clinic and teaching speech at Menlo Junior 
College, Menlo Park, California, For the past 
two years he has been engaged in speech 
correction work with the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command at Truax 
Field, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Lawrence B. Goodrich has resigned from 
the staff of the East Orange (New Jersey) 
High School, where he has been head of the 
Department of Speech and Dramatics, to 
accept a professorship at the New York 
State Teachers College at Oneonta, New 
York. 

Charles Elson, on leave from the School of 
Fine Arts at the University of Oklahoma, 
has recently concluded a special assignment 
with the Navy, and is temporarily teaching 
the classes in play production and play di- 
rection at Hunter College. Mr. Elson takes 
the place of Robert Hannah who is on 
sabbatical leave. 

Corbin Pennington, who for a year and a 
half has been serving with the Red Cross in 
Africa, Italy, and France, has resigned from 
that organization and is again teaching in the 
Department of Speech at the College of the 
City of New York. 


Joseph M. Free, formerly of Herzl Junior 
College in Chicago, was discharged from the 
Army Air Corps last summer, and is now 
teaching at Washburn University, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Howard Higgins, formerly of the speech 
staff of Miami University and for several 
years Dean of Emerson College, resigned his 
position in September to become Associate 
Manager of the Collins Management Serv- 
ices of Rochester, New York. The Collins 
enterprise, in addition to its customary serv- 
ice of providing lectures and school assembly 
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programs throughout the East is undertaking 
an extensive community forum project under 
the name of Talk of the Month Clubs. Mr. 
Higgins is in charge of this project. 


Eugene C. Chenoweth of Central Michigan 
College of Education served the past summer 
as director of discussion and educational 
consultant in the Percy Jones Army Hospi- 
tal, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


At Dartmouth College, Dayton D. McKean 
has been transferred from the Department 
of Public Speaking to the Department of 
Government. He continues, however, to give 
some time to teaching public speaking in 
Navy V-12 classes. 

Carl D. England is now recovering from a 
serious operation performed last November. 

* 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Theatre received the 
first award ($100 War Bond) in the Vaga- 
bond Theatre's first play contest. The play 
is called The Kindest People, and will be 
produced in Baltimore in March. The Vaga- 
bond Theatre, in Baltimore, is the oldest 
Little Theatre in the United States. 


Conrad F. Wedberg, Assistant Chief, Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Correction of Speech 
Defects, and formerly on the staff of Red- 
lands University, is now doing part-time 
work at the University of Southern California 
as Director of Teacher Training and the 
Speech Correction Clinic. He is continuing 
his work with the State Bureau, 


Lieutenant (jg) Giraud Chester is now 
stationed at the Naval Training Schools at 
Texas College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, College Station, Texas. 

* * 


Alan H. Monroe returned in November, 
1944, to resume his duties as Chairman of the 
Speech Section at Purdue University. He 
had been stationed at the Aerial Gunnery 
School in Harlingen, Texas, while on active 
duty with the Army Air Forces as Air Train- 
ing Inspector. 

J. H. Henning is on leave from Alabama 
College for the year 1944-45 to finish work 
on his doctorate at Northwestern University, 


Mrs. Tacie Hanna Rew is on leave this 
year from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Rew has been in charge, since 
its beginning, of the Apolliad, the all-uni- 
versity movement to stimulate creative arts. 
The Apolliad celebrates its twenty-first 
anniversary this year. Mrs. Rew’s classes are 
being taught by Yetta G. Mitchell, formerly 
of Kent State University. 


Frank Roberts is now Second Lieutenant 
in the Army Air Forces at Truax Field, Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 


John D. Henderson has joined the speech 
staff at Purdue University and is offering 
courses in radio speaking and program pro- 
duction. He was previously a member of the 
faculty at Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege in Huntsville, Texas. 


John H. Warren is now serving as field 
director with the American Red Cross at the 
headquarters of the goth Infantry Division 
in France. 

* 

Maryland Wilson from Columbia, South 
Carolina, has been appointed to the speech 
staff of Alabama College, and replaces Mary 
June Wickersham who resigned in order 
to be married in June of 1944. 

* 


Mrs. Evadna Blackburn is now on the staff 
of the School of Speech of the University of 
Southern California. She is teaching stage- 
craft and is in charge of all sets for the Uni- 
versity plays given under the direction of 
Frieda J. Meblin and William C. De Mille. 


E. L. Moreno and two associates of the 
Psychodrama Institute of New York City 
will present a special institute in Psycho- 
drama, Sociodrama, and Sociometry at the 
University of Denver during the first summer 
term. This program is being sponsored by the 
School of Speech, the Department of Psy- 
chology, and the School of Education. 


Paul Boomsliter, formerly of Goucher Col- 
lege, is now Lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces and is stationed at Occee, Florida. 


Lieutenant Howard Runkel from Bucknell 
University is now stationed at Camp Beal in 
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California where he is giving orientation 
lectures to officers and enlisted men. 


The Workshop in Communications initi- 
ated last summer at the University of Denver 
will be continued during the second summer 
term under the sponsorship of the School of 
Speech and the Department of English. Sev- 
eral curricula integrating speech, writing, and 
reading on the basis of general semantics 
will be given special consideration. Francis 
Chisholm of the Communications Program 
of Stephens College will be a leading con- 
tributor. 

Harvey Cromwell, former member of the 
staff at McMurry College in Abilene, Texas, 
and more recently Chief Instructor in the 
Instructor Training Department of the Army 
Air Force Technical School at Amarillo, 
Texas, has joined the speech staff at Purdue 
University. 

Mary E. Compton of San Angelo, Texas, 
is serving temporarily as a teacher of speech 
at Alabama College. She is in charge of 
corrective speech and debate. 

Captain R. W. De Jarlais, who left the 
staff of the Division of Speech at Purdue 
University to join the field artillery, is now 
serving in Europe with the 61st Field Artil- 
lery Brigade. 
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The Fourteenth Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference which had been scheduled for 
February 15, 16, and 17 at the University 
of Denver was cancelled; called off, also, was 
the convention of the Southern Association 
of Teachers of Speech, which was to have 
been held in March at Cleveland, Tennessee. 
Both cancellations. were prompted by the 
Office of Defense Transportation’s ban on 
large meetings. 

Specialized speech courses are now in- 
cluded in the curriculum of Purdue Uni- 
versity’s “Technical Institute.” The Institute 
provides noncredit adult education in co- 
operation with industry as a basis for up- 
grading skilled workmen to supervisory jobs. 

Lieutenant C. W. Pettit is now serving at 

the Navy Receiving Station in San Francisco. 


Sergeant Waldo Braden, on leave from 
Iowa Wesleyan College, is now stationed at 
Ft. Warren, Wyoming. 


Howard Townsend is absent on leave from 
the staff of the University of Texas while 
working on his doctorate at the University of 
Wisconsin, 

Three new members have been added to 
the Department of Speech at the University 
of Texas this year: Jo Ann Whitmire, Newell 
H. Blakely, and Margrette Z. Grubbs. 


MAtvina Luinpsay: Speakers’ Challenge 
(B.S., Missouri) is with The Washington 
Post, formerly as Woman's Editor, now as a 
columnist. In the past thirteen years she 
has had articles in the North American Re- 
view, Nation, Survey Graphics, Independent 
Woman. In 1933 she received the medal for 
distinguished service in journalism from the 
University of Missouri. For a number of 
years she has been engaged on research in 
the social history of women. 

AnpREw THoMAS Weaver: The Challenge 
of the Crisis (A.M., Ph.D., Wisconsin) is Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech and of the University 
Theatre Board at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Many readers of the JOURNAL are aware 
of his wide experience as a teacher at Dart- 
mouth College, Northwestern University, 
University of Southern California, Louisiana 
State University, and the University of 
Hawaii. A past president of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH and a 
former Editor of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speecn, he has been closely identified with 
spe<ch training for thirty years as teacher, 
and as author and co-author of a number of 
books and articles on speech. He has enjoyed 
wide influence and has earned great respect. 
The perspective and wisdom of his article 
reveal something of his long and wide ex- 
perience in the field of speech. 

Grorce V. BoHMAN: What Can We Learn 
From Military Speech Courses? (A.B., Mon- 
mouth; A.M., Wisconsin) is Chairman of the 
Department of Public Speaking, Dartmouth 
College. Formerly he was Chairman of the 
Department of Speech at Dakota Wesleyan. 
He is a contributor to the History and Criti- 
cism of American Public Address, and has 
published articles in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
oF SPEECH and in the Illinois State Historical 
Society Journal. His colleague, JoHN V. 
NEALE (A.B., Missouri; A.M., Cornell) is As- 
sistant Professor of Public Speaking at Dart- 
mouth College where he also directs debate. 
At one time he was Editor and publisher of 
the Cass County News in Missouri. 

CartTer Davipson: A College Administra- 
tor Looks at the Teaching of Communication 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


(A.B., Harvard; A.M., Louisville; Ph.D., 
Chicago; LL.B., Ripon) is President of Knox 
College. As a former teacher of speech at 
the University of Idaho and as a teacher of 
English at the University of Chicago and at 
Carlton College, he has long been interested 
in oral and written expression. With Louis 
Untermeyer he published Poetry, Its Appre- 
ciation and Enjoyment (1934). With Presi- 
dent Cowling of Carlton he is engaged in 
preparing a book for Harper on The Indi- 
vidual and the Liberal Arts. 

MILTON DicKENs: Discussion Method in 
War Industry (A.B., Southern California; 
A.M., Ph.D., Syracuse) is now engaged as a 
statistical analyist at the Douglas Aircraft 
Company in Los Angles. Before joining 
Douglas in June, 1943, he was at Syracuse 
University where he was a teacher of speech 
and Director of Public Discussion and Inter- 
collegiate Debate Activities. Mr. Dickens’ 
first year with Douglas was devoted to the 
organization and leadership of a Supervisors’ 
Training Program, one unit of which is 
described in his article. He also organized 
other Supervisors’ Conferences based upon 
specific problems suggested by the partici- 
pants. He writes that it is “a bit weird to 
breakfast at 11:00 P.M. and hold a session 
from 1:30-3:30 A.M. starting conventionally 
with ‘Well, boys, this morning we voted to 
discuss the problem of Employee Analyst 
Reports.” His current assignment with 
Douglas is in the field of production 
analysis. 

Jesse A. VILLARREAL: The Use of Clichés 
by Four Contemporary Speakers (A.B., A.M., 
Texas) is Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Director of the Speech Laboratory at the 
University of Texas where he has been teach- 
ing since 1935. A former contributor to the 
JOURNAL, he is now engaged in research on the 
teaching of English as a second language. 
Epp Miter (B.S., A.M., Texas) teaches 
speech at Texas and is Director of Debate. 
Two years ago he edited a handbook for 
interscholastic debaters. He is still conducting 
his “Debate Forum,” a monthly column in 
The Interscholastic Leaguer. 
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AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Wiispur E. Moore: James Madison, The 
Speaker (A.B., Missouri Wesleyan; A.M., 
Ph.D., Iowa) is Professor of Speech and Head 
of the Department of Speech at Central 
Michigan College of Education. Formerly 
associated with four other colleges and uni- 
versities, he has maintained his interest in 
both speech correction and rhetoric. He has 
contributed two articles to the Journal of 
Speech Disorders. The present article is his 
third to appear in the JOURNAL, 

Cuartes J. McGaw, Lieutenant (jg), 
USNR: William Winter: Critic of the 
Brown Decades (A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Michigan) 
is Instructor of English at the United States 
Naval Academy. Formerly he was Assistant 
Professor of Speech and Production Director 
at Ithaca College. This article, growing out 
of his preparation of a book that will deal 
with William Winter and nineteenth century 
theatrical criticism in America, is his first 
contribution to the JOURNAL. 

Paut B. Perrit: Showboat Theatre (A.B., 
Alfred; A.M., Cornell) is a graduate assistant 
in the Department of Speech and Drama at 
Cornell and is Business Manager of the 
Cornell University Theatre. Interested in 
both theatre history and fine arts, he is 
engaged in research on the relationship be- 
tween drama and sculpture in the Middle 
Ages. 

Ktonpa Lynn: Bilingualism in the South- 
west (A.B., North Dakota; A.M., Boston 
University; Ph.D., Louisiana) is Associate 
Professor of English and Director of Speech 
and Drama at the State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. She has taught at the 
Oklahoma College for Women and at the 
Emerson College of Oratory. Miss Lynn is 
extending her research on the influence of 
Spanish syntax and morphology upon Eng- 
lish as it is spoken by Spanish-speaking 
children in American schools. Her article 
marks her first appearance in the JOURNAL. 

Reese D. James: The Eyes No Longer 
Have It (A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Pennsylvania) is 
Associate Professor of English and Director 
of courses in Journalism at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He has three principal in- 
terests: journalism, radio writing and 
announcing, and the history of the early 
Philadelphia theatre. For both himself and 
his students he combines journalistic writing 
and its presentation over the air. Over 
WCAU he has his own program, The School 
Journal of the Air. His book, Old Drury of 
Philadelphia, a History of the Philadelphia 
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Stage, 1800-1835, he is expanding into a more 
comprehensive history of the early Philadel- 
phia stage. As a free lancer he has written 
short stories for the old Argosy and the All- 
Story; he has also turned out five book- 
length “who dunits.” 

ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON: Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Seventy-Two Cases of Hoarse 
Voice (A.B., Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; A.M., Columbia) is Professor of 
Speech and Chairman of the Department of 
Speech, Washington Square College of Arts 
and Sciences, New York University. He has 
long been active in the field: of speech, first 
as a professional actor for seven years; 
second, as former President of the NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH and of 
the Eastern Public Speaking Conference; 
third, as an author of the textbook, Speaking 
in Public (1932) and of a number of articles 
in American Speech, The Theatre, and in the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, His present 
article, together with that on Nasality printed 
in the JouRNAL in December, 1944, testifies 
to his interest in voice improvement. 

Dwicut L. Bowincer: Inhibited and Un- 
inhibited Stress (A.B., Washburn College; 
A.M., Kansas; Ph.D., Wisconsin) is Assistant 
Professor of Spanish at the University of 
Southern California. Mr. Bollinger is Editor 
of the column, “Among the New Words” in 
American Speech. In 1941 he published a 
book on the symbolism of music. He is 
continuing his work on English intonation 
and is preparing a grammar that will de- 
velop devices in English for the teaching of 
Spanish. Much interested in correlating 
gesture and intonation, Mr. Bolinger would 
welcome correspondence on this matter and 
on all kinds of stereotype gestures, especially 
facial. 

Leon Lassers: The Organization of the 
Speech Improvement and Correction Program 
in Oregon (A.M., Northwestern; Ph.D., Wis- 
consin) is Supervisor of Speech Correction for 
Oregon's State Department of Education. He 
is also associated with the University of 
Oregon Medical School where he is Staff 
Consultant for Child Guidance Extension. 

Morris Conen: Methods for Teaching (R) 
to the German Emigré, has done graduate 
and special work at Columbia University, 
Northwestern, and the University of Southern 
California. Mr. Cohen has his own studio in 
Hollywood which he hopes will become a 
school of speech. 

Rosert R. Parsons: An Experiment in 
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Speech Education in the Elementary Schools 
(A.B., Illinois; A.M., Ed.B., Columbia) is 
Instructor in Speech at Queens College. His 
dissertation, published by Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1940, dealt at some length with speech 
education in the elementary schools. Al- 
though primarily a teacher, Mr. Parsons 
confesses to an interest in bee keeping and 
in horticulture. 

Hitprep SCHUELL: Speech Development at 
the Intermediate Level (A.B., Milwaukee- 
Downer College; A.M., Bread Loaf School of 
English, Middlebury College) teaches speech 
at the Muessel School in South Bend, Indi- 
ana. Last summer while continuing her work 
in Speech Pathology at the University of 
Iowa she was an Assistant in the Speech 
Clinic. Four years ago in the JOURNAL Miss 
Schuell explained her approach to the ele- 
mentary school curriculum; two years ago in 
the Journal of Speech Disorders she sum- 
marized her experience in working with 
speech defectives in the public schools. 

Karu F. Rosinson: Some Suggestions for 
Teaching Composition in the High School 
Fundamentals Class (A.B., Cornell; A.M., 
Iowa; Ph.D., Wisconsin) is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech Education at Northwestern 


University and Director of the National High 
School Institute. He has taught in various 
secondary schools in Illinois and Michigan, 
at Albion College and the State University 
of Iowa, and has contributed a number of 
articles to the QUARTERLY JOURNAL on the 
teaching of speech in the high school. For 
some years he has been closely associated 
with the NATIONAL AssocIATION as Chairman 
of its Committee on Speech Education in the 
Secondary Schools, as its Editor of a publica- 
tion on Procedures for Teaching Speech in 
the Secondary Schools, and as Associate 
Editor for the JOURNAL. 

Ernest H. HENRIKSON: Assumptions and 
Their Relation to the Use of Speech Drills 
(A.B., Oregon; A.M., Ph.D., Iowa) is As- 
sociate Professor of Speech at the University 
of Colorado. The results of his studies and 
investigations have been published in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, the 
Journal of Higher Education, the QUARTERLY 
JourNAL oF SpEEcH, and in the Journal of 
Speech Disorders. For the last-named pub- 
lication he is an Assistant Editor. Co- 
author MARGARET THALER (A.B., Denver) is 
a graduate assistant at the University of Den- 
ver. 
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NOW YOU 


can PRESTO 


RECORDING AND PLAYBACK EQUIPMENT 


Under a recent amendment of War 
Production Board regulations, educa- 
tional institutions may now buy up to 
$500.00 worth of new capital equipment, 
using their MRO AA-2 priority. 
Pictured here are two PRESTO sound 
units which have been tremendously pop- 
ular among schools. They incorporate 
many of the features found in the larger 
PRESTO equipment used by major 


player and public address system complete 
6”, 8”, and 12” records. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF INSTANTANEOUS SOUND 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT 

AND DISCS 


PRESTO MODEL K-8 RECORDER — Portable sound recorder, record 
in one carrying case. 


broadcasting companies. They combine 
professional quality of performance with 
economy and simplicity of operation. 

Write for complete description and 
prices. If you wish, a PRESTO repre- 
sentative will be glad to tell you about 
the interesting ways in which PRESTO 
recording equipment is now being used 
in hundreds of schools and colleges. 


L 
able playback with remarkably clear, 
wide-range reproduction. Has ample 
volume for classrooms and smaller 
auditoriums. Plays 16” records and 
all smaller sizes. Light, compact, casy 
to set up and operate. 


RESTO 


242 WEST 55th STREET ~- 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Walter P. Downs Lid., in Canada 
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That applause you hear 


is for these 


DISTINGUISHED PERFORMERS 
among the P-H Speech-Drama Series 


Thousands 

of speech and 
drama students 
have achieved 
professional 
skill 

in classes 

using these 
textbooks 

of modern 
excellence. 
Weigh carefully 
the many ways 
they can fill 
the need for 
expert help in 


your classes. 


* REHEARSAL, REVISED EDITION 


By Miriam A. Franklin 


Over 130 excerpts from plays afford the student thorough 
rehearsals in the fundamental principles and accepted 
practices of the art of acting. This book expounds clearly 
the technique, then gives material for actual practice in 
such problems as falling, eating naturally, sleepiness, use 
ef hands and“eyes and many others. 


457 pages List $3.00 


THE PRODUCTION DIRECTION 
OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


By John S. Carlile 


Training and using the voice effectively for the micro- 
phone; reading scripts; studio sign language and a gloss- 
ary of studio terms are a few of the topics authoritatively 
discussed. Mr. Carlile (formerly Production Manager, 
CBS) imparts the professional craftsmanship needed by 
the would-be radio artist. 


397 pages List $3.50 
INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PRINTED PAGE, REVISED 
By Clark and Babcock 


“At last! A practical interpretation text!” wrote one pro- 
fessor upon ordering copies of this book. Emphasizing 
development of oral reading ability, it makes interpreta- 
tion easy and meaningful. Over 21 groups of selections 
included for exercise in specific skills. 


402 pages List $2.00 


For approval copies write 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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The Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Offers Courses Leading to the Following Degrees 
® Bachelor of Arts 


® Bachelor of Science in Education 
® Master of Arts 
® Doctor of Philosophy 


Announces 


© The 8-Week Summer Term 
June 11-August 3 


@ The 12-Week Summer Term 
June 11-August 31 


¢ THE SUMMER SPEECH CONFERENCE 
June 25-July 5 
Graduate and undergraduate courses will be offered in the several fields 
of Speech by members of the staff of the University of Missouri. 


The Summer Speech Conference will be conducted by Joseph F. Smith, 
Professor of Speech, The University of Utah. 


For information, write to Bower Aly, Chairman, Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


“FREE AS THE AIR" 


Civilians and freight will shortly take over the thousands of 
planes now circling the globe with armies and materiel. But 
the air is no longer free. It is one of the great commercial 
prizes and the major powers are already jockeying for posi- 
tion. Who shall be permitted to fly over whose lands, or 
land freight or passengers? For the evidence read "'Inter- 


national Airways." 


INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


WORTHINGTON $1.25 


This book is a compilation of authoritative opinion. It pre- 
sents the overall picture, the problems, proposed solutions, objec- 
tions to them, and a bibliography. 


It is No. 1 in the new Reference Shelf volume. Thousands 
of thrifty subscribers will receive it and six similar compilations, 
as published, on current problems at the subcription price of 
7 Books for $6.00. To be one of them subscribe now. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMP ANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 
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The School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston - Chicago, Illinois 


The Summer Sessions of 1945 


The Nine-Week Quarter.... June 25-August 25 


Courses and Degrees 
A full program of courses and seminars in theatre, radio, speech re-education, 
public speaking, interpretation, and speech education—leading to undergraduate 
and graduate degrees in Speech. 


The Summer Radio Institute 
The Fourth Annual Radio Institute in collaboration with the National Broad- 
casting Company—specialized professional courses and radio courses for teachers. 


The University Summer Theatre 
A full schedule of plays with crews and casts drawn from the summer student body. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Available for observation and practice teaching throughout the summer months. 


The Symposium in Hearing Problems 
A credit-bearing symposium dealing with speech and language development in 
children with impaired hearing. Lectures and demonstrations by twelve visiting 


lecturers. 


The Symposium in Communication 
A credit-bearing symposium dealing with objectives, content, and method of 
instruction in the basic skills of speaking, reading, and writing. Eight visiting 
lecturers. 


We invite you to write for the following bulletins: 


Announcement of the Summer Session for 1945 
The 1945 Summer Sessions of the School of Speech 
The Summer Radio Institute 

The Symposium in Hearing Problems 

The Symposium in Communication 


Address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois. 
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Three widely adopted texts == 
& 
Principles of Effective Speaking 


By William Phillips Sandford, formerly University of JIlinois 
and Willard Hayes Yeager, The George Washington University 


FrourTH Edition of a proved excellent textbook, which has had continuous 
success for over fourteen years. Revised and enlarged to 600 pages. Prac- 
tical instruction in all phases of speech—the keynote of earlier editions which 
received such wide approval—remains the fundamental pattern. 

The enthusiastic acceptance which this edition has received is attested by 
its large number of adoptions, a few of which are—University of Arizona, 
Wheaton College, Iowa Wesleyan University, Ohio State University, University. 
of Oregon, Sweet Briar College, Brigham Young University, Southern Methodist 
University, Madison College. 


580 pages Price $2.75 


Reading Aloud 


By Wayland Maxfield Parrish, University of JIlinois 


Gre its publication this text has been adopted in over 125 schools. Among 
these are: Pomona College; Columbia University; Northwestern University ; 
University of Michigan; Cornell University; University of California at Berke- 
ley; University of Kansas; University of Missouri; University of Nebraska; 
Adelphi College; University of Virginia; etc. 

The purpose of the text is to show the student how to evoke a satisfying 
mental and emotional responsiveness to the meaning of a piece of literature 
and to develop his power to communicate this appreciation to others. The 175 
selections for reading aloud in the book include poetry and prose from a hun- 


dred writers. 
506 pages Price $2.50 


Writing and Speaking 
By Argus Tresidder, Leland Schubert, both of Madison College 
and Charles W. Jones, Cornell University 


At™= specifically designed for courses which aim to combine writing and 
speaking. Methods and materials actually develop and blend the two into 
one basic course in communication and are the outgrowth of several years’ 
classroom use at Cornell University. 

Here are a few of the colleges and universities which have adopted this suc- 
cessful book—Howard University, Michigan State College, Centenary Junior 
College, Cornell University, Bennett College, State College (Albany), San 
Antonio Junior College, University of Toledo, New Mexico Military Institute, 
Muskingum College, Cornell University (ASTP). 

461 pages Price $2.50 


The Ronald Press Company (Pp Publishers 


15 East 26th Street New York 10 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Department of Speech 
1945 Summer Sessions 


Summer Semester—June 4-September 15 
Eight-Week Session—June 25-August 17 


The Summer Semester is planned primarily for undergraduates. The Eight-Week 
Session with a rich offering of intermediate and graduate courses enables a 
student to make substantial progress toward an advanced degree; it counts as 
one-half a semester of residence. 


Courses in Summer Semester: Fundamentals of Speech, Elements of Persuasion, 
Voice Training, Public Speaking, Elements of Broadcasting, Advanced Inde- 
pendent Reading. 


Courses in Eight-Week Session: Voice Training, Public Speaking, Elements of 
Expressive Action, Oral Interpretation of Literature, Elements of Dramatic Pro- 
duction, Dramatic Reading and Platform Art, Correction of Speech Disorders, 
Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Speech Composition, Art History of the Theatre and 
the Stage from Antiquity to the Present, Elements of Broadcasting, Creative 
Dramatics, Radio Workshop, Radio and Society, Theatre Direction, Playwriting, 
Interpretation of Classic Literature, Advanced Correction of Speech Disorders, 
Advanced Argumentation and Debate Coaching, Psychology of Speech, Individual 
Research Problems, Modern Leaders in the Field of Speech, Seminary in Speech 
Sciences, Modern Acoustic Instrumentation, Language Training of the Deaf, 
Classroom Use of the Radio, Teaching of Speech in Elementary School, Teaching 
of Speech in High School, Teaching of Speech in College. 


Staff: Borchers, Buerki, Ewbank, Grim, Hagen, Hinze, Latimer, Liebman, Mc- 
Carty, Mitchell, Myers, Rasmussen, Weaver, Wells, West. 


Concurrent with the eight-week session there will be Institutes in Radio and 
Creative Writing. The Speech Clinic will be in full operation as will the University 
Theatre which is planning a series of plays in connection with which there will 
be ample opportunity for student participation in all phases of dramatic pro- 
duction. 

For full information and illustrated 

bulletins write to: 

A. T. Weaver, Chairman 

Department of Speech 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Basic Principles Speech 


@ Tested by successful use in hundreds of colleges, attested by 


enthusiastic commendations from users, proved by actual results 
of student improvement in speaking: a book that cooperates with 
the teacher in making the first course in speaking a significant 
and valuable educational experience for the student. 584 pages. 


Illustrated $2.75, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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RADIO PRODUCTION 
DIRECTING 


By ALBERT CREWS, Production Director, Central Division, National Broad- 
casting Company; formerly Assistant Professor of Speech and Chairman of the 
Radio Department, School of Speech, Northwestern University. 


Mr. Crews discusses the qualifications necessary for success as a production director 


and describes the actual tools of production, the basic equipment, the employ- 
ment of sound effects, the use of music, and the selection of talent. A discussion 
of general procedure is followed by specific applications in the production of 
talks programs, musical programs, news programs, and other types. 


550 pages. Illustrated. Educational Edition. $3.00 


Other volumes in preparation in the Houghton Mifflin Radio Broadcasting Series 
are RADIO, THE FirTH EsTATE; PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING; RADIO AN- 


NOUNCING. 


SPEECH 


A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
LEW SARETT WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER JAMES H. McBURNEY 


An aggressive, practical attack on the basic problems of speech by three men who 
are themselves effective speakers, established writers, and outstanding teachers. 


460 pages. Illustrated. $1.84 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Argumentation 


and Debate 


Lionel Crocker Using today's broadcasting station and platform 
Professor of Speech as a laboratory for the analysis and discussion of 
Denison University techniques, this book is designed to appeal to both 
the everyday speaker and the formal debater. The 
study of ways to analyze problems logically, to 
weld all subordinate points to the whole, to con- 
centrate effectively upon the main point, makes 
this an invaluable text in modern argumentative 
speaking. 403 pages, $2.50 


American Book Company 


PAINTER’S 


Ease in Speech, Revised 


By MARGARET PAINTER, Modesto, California, High School 


© CONCENTRATES on showing the student how to meet with 
confidence the speech occasions of everyday life, in and out 
of school. Covers such important but often neglected phases 
of public speaking as audience etiquette, conversation, inter- 
views, radio speaking, panel forums. The simple style, use of 
student speeches to illustrate principles, and lively cartoons 
appeal especially to high school students. 
© The REvisION incorporates features suggested by teach- 
ers who have used the book, such as a chapter on voice and 
a new appendix of phonetic symbols in tabular form, as 
well as considerable expansion of some chapters and ad- 
ditional exercises. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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School of Speech—University of Denver 


Summer terms, June 18 to July 20, July 23 to August 24 
Special Features for Advanced Students and Teachers 


Workshop in Basic Communications. 


Special attention will be given to methods for increasing effectiveness in teaching 
integrated courses in writing, speaking, and reading. Particular attention will be 
given to the newer functional and dynamic approaches as a core to this work, 
the individualizing of instruction, and the development of speech, reading, and 
writing clinics to serve this work. Dr. Francis Chisholm of the Communications 
program of Stephens College and Dr. Wendell Johnson, Director of Speech 
Clinic, University of Iowa, will be leaders in this Workshop. 


Institute of Psychodrama, Sociodrama, and Sociometry. 


Dr. E. L. Moreno, M.D., and two associates from the Psychodrama Institute of 
New York will present their entire course of study. Their contributions at the 
University of Denver will be the first systematic presentations of this work to 
persons in the field of Speech Education. The work in psychodrama is important 
for those interested in the personality aspects of speech development, in speech 
correction and for the rehabilitation of soldiers and others in need of “emotional” 
re-education. 


Institute of Professional and Educational Radio Broadcasting. 


A special curriculum in writing, production, direction and in radio education is 
to be offered with the cooperation of the National Broadcasting Company and 
other broadcasting chains. Newer developments including television and frequency 
modulation will be stressed with emphasis upon the training of teachers in schools 
and colleges. Denver radio studios will serve as laboratories for this program. 


Special courses in Speech and Hearing and in Lipreading will be presented by 
Dr. E. Robert Harrington, formerly of the Borden Military Hospital, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 


The Hill-Young Speech Clinic and Residence for Children will be in operation 
throughout the summer. Directed by Dr. Edna Hill Young. 


Concentrations for degrees in Public Speaking, Oral Interpretation, Radio Broadcasting, Speech 
Pathology and Correction, Speech Education, Area Major in Speech and Theatre. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS IN LABORATORY CLASSES 


SEVERAL GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR SELECTED 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1945-46 


For information, address: Dr. Elwood Murray, Director, School of Speech 
or Dean Alfred C. Nelson, Director of Summer Quarter 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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for graduate Students 


STUDIES IN SPEECH 
AND DRAMA 


in honor of Alexander M. Drummond by his associates 
past and present at Cornell. 472 pp., 6 x 9, cloth, $4.50 


wenty-five research studies in drama, phonetics, and public address offer 
a mine of critical discussion and historical information. 

Stage presentation from the Elizabethans to Wagner, from Garrick to 
Stanislavski, is discussed in thirteen essays. Form-words and low-back vowel 
variants are treated by the phoneticians. Ten studies in public address range 
from the temper of discussion in totalitarian Rome to modern theories of 
public opinion and current estimates of the debating mind. 

A graphic character study of Professor Drummond by the late Hoyt H. 
Hudson will interest all students and teachers of speech. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ithaca, New York 


THE SPEECH PERSONALITY 


By Elwood Murray 


Revised in 1944, this well-known book now includes applications of supple- 
mentary methods from general semantics to basic speech problems. 
538 -pages $2.75 list 


DRILL MANUAL FOR IMPROVING 
SPEECH 


By W. Norwood Brigance 


Florence M. Henderson 


A 1945 revision offers refinements in detail and corrections suggested by 
classroom use. This unique book covers every sound in the English eee. 
246 pages $2.25 list 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia _ New York 
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Still Without A Peer In Its Field 


THE SPEECH CHOIR 


With American Poetry and English Ballads 
for Choral Reading 


By MARJORIE GULLAN 


“If I could have only one book on choral speech, I should choose The 
Speech Choir by Marjorie Gullan.” 
HowLanp KENNEY, Emerson College 


“This book offers the best assistance for the direction of choral reading 
that I know of. . . . The poems—most of them by American authors, 
except for a few unreplaceable old English ballads and carols—are 
helpfully selected and classified for use by choirs. Accompanying each 
is a stimulating note of interpretation and suggestions as to choral ren- 
dition. These notes, by their insight, artistic sensibility, and freedom 
from dogmatism, are what especially gives this book distinguished pre- 
eminence in choral reading texts.” 

—GEoRGE F, REYNOLDS, University of Colorado 


“A textbook on any of the arts that has a clarified and a direct approach 
to the subject it aims to teach and yet has maintained something of the 
enthusiasm necessary to stimulate interest and concentrate attention 
is a rare book indeed. To the small number of such volumes must be 
added Marjorie Gullan’s The Speech Choir with its informing intro- 
duction on the history of verse-speaking, its definition and limitations 
of the technique, its careful and convincing differentiation between 
the values and the methods of choric speech and choral song.” 

—Theatre Arts Monthly 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS ~ 49 East 33d St., New York 16 
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CASE STUDIES 
FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The complete text of the best current 
speeches on important topics of the day pre- 
sents valuable cases for study and analysis. 
TIMELY-INTERESTING- 
EDUCATIONAL 
Combines Economic, Sociology, Govern- 
ment, Finance, Law, Health, Business, Eng- 
lish courses with Public Speaking. 
Indispensable for Accelerated Curriculums 


Issued semi-monthly 
$3.50 a year—$1.25 four months 


Four Months Group Subscriptions—90 cents each for 
10 or more; cents each for 25 or more. 


VITAL SPEECHES 


—— OF THE DAY 
33 West 42nd St. | New York 18, N.Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1943-1944 
A Craig Baird 360p. $1.25 
(A Reference Shelf book) 


Thirty-one addresses delivered by 
twenty-nine men and one woman, Clare 
Booth Luce, including: 


BARKLEY LIPPMANN 

BIppLe MacLe!sH 

CHURCHILL ROOSEVELT 

Dewey SWING 
WILLKIE 


Notes introduce each address, comment 
on the speaker’s intent, analyze the speech 
from this viewpoint, and draw a brief pic- 
ture of the speaker. 


Published by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


* Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 


* Theatre library of more than 16,000 


volumes 


* Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 


* Marionette productions and radio 


programs 


* Staff of ten including John Ashby 
Conway, Donal Harrington, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Aurora Val- 


entinetti 


* Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in all phases of 
the theatre 


Summer Term: July 2 to August 24 
For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Executive Director, 


School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
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Important Revisions 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATIVE 
SPEECH 


by C. H. Woorsert and S. E. NELSON 
Third Edition—July 1st 


Since 1927 this text has been recognized both as a pioneer in its field 
and as a notably successful class text, combining a sound analysis of the prin- 
ciples and technique of interpretation with a skillful selection of reading ma- 
terials, Adoptions in hundreds of colleges and universities, and fifteen print- 
ings of the book, testify to its enduring qualities and its high standing among 
speech teachers. 

Of special interest, therefore, is the new Third Edition of ART OF INTER- 
PRETATIVE SPEECH scheduled for June publication. Comprising a revision of 
theory and a freshening of the readings with new selections, this timely revi- 
sion supplies a well-proven text to meet the spirit and tempo of 1945 classes. 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE 


by H. C. HEFFNER, SAMUEL SELDEN, H. D. SELLMAN 
Third Edition—ready in June 


Several important changes mark the new, third edition of this widely used 
text on play production. In the section on Direction, Chapter III on DesiGNn- 
ING THE PLay has been broken up into two chapters on THE STRUCTURE OF 
DraMA and DESIGNING THE WHOLE PRODUCTION. Questions and Exercises 
have been added in an Appendix as an aid to both teacher and student. 
Fresh illustrations are supplied, and other changes made to bring the book up 
to date, and enhance its value as a guide to the theory and practice of play 
production. 


For further information, write to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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A Great Voice from the Past 


EDWIN BOOTH 


Reading Othello’s Speech to the 
Venetian Senate. 


An invaluable collector’s item. 

Salvaged from a cylinder recording made in 
1890 and carefully transcribed to a single-faced 
12 inch disc. 

Privately produced in a 
LIMITED EDITION OF NUMBERED COPIES 


Price, $10.00 C.O.D., includes a_ specially 
decorated album and a leaflet containing the 
story of the recording, the text of the speech, 
and a rare photograph of Booth. 


Walter Hampden says that, despite imperfec- 
tions, the disc preserves some of “. . . the quiet 
ease, the depth of feeling without rant, the fault- 
less diction, and the melodious cadences that 
contributed to Booth’s preéminence.” 


Sole distributors 


FREDERICK C. PACKARD, JR. 
12 Rock Hill Se. 
West Medford 
Massachusetts 


An Announcement 


The New Edition of Simplified Lip 
Reading—A Book For The Student. 
5 complete copies for $1.50. 


Teachers Of Speech 


Are you giving your pupils with defec- 
tive hearing the same opportunity as all 
students receive ? They want to know their 
subject, they also want to study, practice 
and learn through their own efforts. Help 
them to master lip reading more rapidly 
and thoroughly. Give the student a book. 

No Special training required to teach 
the “Simplified Lip Reading” method, 
based on the dependable fundamentals of 
speech. 

Published by 


The Supplementary School for 
LIP READING & SPEECH CORRECTION 
523 East 77th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SPEECH 


of 
WAYNE 
UNIVERSITY 


Degrees offered— 
A.B. and A.M. 


Fields of Specialization— 


Radio 


Dramatics 

Public Speaking 
Interpretative Reading 
Speech Science 
Speech Correction 
Speech Education 


National Honor Societies— 
Delta Sigma Rho 
National Collegiate 

Players 
For information write— 
Dr. Preston H. Scott, Chairman 


Department of Speech 
Wayne University 
Detroit |, Michigan 
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LONGMANS LIST OF SPEECH TEXTS 
SPEECH AND THE TEACHER 


by 
SETH A. FESSENDEN 
Head of the Speech Department, Cornell College 


Ready, Summer 1945. About 275 pp. Illus. About $2.75 


This book offers a basic, professionalized speech course 
for every classroom teacher regardless of what subject 
he may teach. With only the necessary minimum of detail 
and technical discussion, it stresses three major aspects: 
the speech of the teacher, speech used by the teacher in 
teaching, and speech used by the teacher for professional 
growth. 


SPEECH: FORMS AND PRINCIPLES 
By Andrew T, Weaver 
437 pp. 1942. 12 illus. $2.75 


SPEECH IN EDUCATION 
By Ollie L. Backus 
368 pp. 1943. 11 illus. $2.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASIVE SPEECH 
By Robert T. Oliver 
389 pp. 1942. 21 illus. $2.75 


THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN VOICE 
By Robert Curry 
205 pp. 1940. 20 illus. $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & co., Ine. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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a. Weeks of Practical Experience 
STAGE SCREEN x 


Make a note of these important dates: JUNE 26 to AUGUST 11... the Summer 
Session of the “State Theatre of California” . . . seven weeks of specialized training 
in this world-famed, $750,000 institution dedicated to instruction in dramatic arts. 


THEATRE 


RADIO 


COURSE 


In this course, the student gains a good 
insight into the problems of voice, diction, 
dialect, acting technique, costume and 
scenic design, makeup and other funda- 
mentals. A fine foundation study ... a 
polishing course for high school and col- 
lege teachers and Little Theatre directors. 


COURSE 


Radio acting calls for interpretation in 
voice and dialect; it calls for an under- 
standing of technique, timing, comedy and 
drama. In the Playhouse's well-equipped 
tadio classroom, basic training is given in 
acting and production . . . from a pro- 
gram's conception, through the writing, 
acting, announcing and production steps. 


Summer Session enrollment is limited, as are living accommodations, Students will appear in the 
Cavalcade of One-Act Plays and may attend the Midsummer Drama Festival, an event in theatre 
annals, Write today to the general manager for complete details of both theatre and radio courses. 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
39 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena |, California 


Ready for fall classes... 
PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 


Brief Edition 
by Alan H. Monroe 


— 


@ ¢@® The abbreviated edition of the popular Monroe text, so eminently 
satisfactory in the communication course of the military programs, 
is now converted into a brief edition for civilian classes. 


© ¢ © Continuing the vital, functional pelt of the original Monroe, this 
brief edition likewise emphasizes the building of the whole speech 
for a particular purpose, directed toward a particular audience. 


© ¢ © Numerous illustrative passages, strong exercises, an extended sup- 
plement of sample speeches, a striking new format—all contribute 


to a dynamic text. 
—_ 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas | New York 10 
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APPROACH SOCIAL STUDIES 
THROUGH CHORAL SPEAKING 


Poems Correlating Group Speaking with Social Studies 
in the Grades 


By 


DOROTHY HARVEL and MAY WILLIAMS WARD 


These verses, in the main, are new and heretofore unpublished. 
Written especially for this volume, they are designed for use with 
children of elementary school age. They correlate choral speaking 
with social study units. — 


The subject matter includes much within the child’s world which 
he is in process of discovering, while a considerable proportion 
leads him into the realm of imagination. Many of the verses are 
meant to be useful in correcting and improving speech habits. Repeti- 


tion and sing-song words have been stressed to give the child pleasure, 
a sense of rhythm, and self-reliance. 


In the last two decades choral speaking has beea carefully studied and 
utilized as a specific means of education. In this volume the choral 
speaking techniques are applied in an introduction to the social 
studies for children of elementary grades. Its value is demonstrated 
as a means of implanting in the young mind, more easily and with 
added pleasure, knowledge arrived at cooperatively that is other- 
wise obtained only through repetition and irksome effort. A distinc- 
tive contribution to the literature on choral speaking. 


Price $2.25 ° 


EXPRESSION COMPANY -: Publishers 


BOSTON 16 MASSACHUSETTS 
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Important. Books. in Radio Broadcasting. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING 
By WaALpo Assot, University of Michigan. Second edition. 422 pages, $3.50. 


This standard textbook covers the work of every department of the broadcasting 
company, with the exception of engineering. Includes planning, writing, production, 
and performance of radio programs, with a wealth of instructive material on commer- 
cial, educational, vocational, and other aspects of the subject. 


RADIO DIRECTING 
By Earte McGit, Casting Director; Director and Producer, Columbia Broad- 


casting System. 370 pages, $3.50 
Gives a detailed, practical treatment of the fundamental problems of radio direction 
and production. Covers microphones and studios, sound effects, preparations for the 
broadcast, casting, the board fade, timing and pace, rehearsals, and various types of 
shows. 


EFFECTIVE RADIO SPEAKING 
By Witt1am G, HorrMaAn and RALPH L. Rocers, Boston University. 241 pages, 
$2.50 
This is a lively, informative book addressed to the needs of the average rather 
than the professional student. It shows how microphone speaking can be improved 
by techniques that capture and hold attention, and offers helpful advice about the 
use of practical psychology, strategy, language, and writing and reading of a speech 
for radio. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO 

By JaAMEs WuipPLe, 425 pages, $3.50 
Acquaints professional writers as well as beginners with the many basic differences 
between writing for radio and other kinds of literature. Discusses the opportunities 
in radio, the principles of radio drama and radio dialogue, the use of sound effects 
and music, and the various kinds of scripts. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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BOB JONES COLLEGE 
Most Unusual College 


OFFERS 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPOR- 


TUNITIES TO STUDENTS INTER- 
ESTED IN SPEECH, MUSIC, AND ART 


Speech, voice, piano, violin, pipe 


organ, and art without aditional cost 


regular 


above 


academic 


tuition. 


Speech courses include general speech, public speaking, debate, interpre- 


tation, characterization, radio, acting, scene and costume design, produc- 


tion, remedial speech. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE, which 
stands without apology for the “old 
time religion” and the absolute au- 
thority of the Bible, has had an in- 
crease in enrollment of seventy-five 


per cent in the last three years. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE offers a 
wide variety of courses leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree and in 
the Graduate School of Fine Arts 
courses leading to the Master of 
Arts and the Master of Fine Arts 


degrees in speech and music. 


For detailed information write 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 
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CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


"Invaluable in classes in speech" 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


And 
THOMAS A. KNOTT 


Professor of English in the 
University of Michigan 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON 


Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing dictionary serves for the speech of the 
United States, a purpose comparable to that served for Southern British English 
by Professor Daniel Jones's English Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body of common words in use in 
America. Having in mind the needs of students, the editors have included many 
American proper names and many historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronunciation, which is indicated by the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. More than half of these 
symbols are the ordinary letters of the English alphabet or familiar variations of 
them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6!/g x 9 x I'/g inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


Publishers of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, Fifth Edition 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
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The Department of Speech 


of 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Announces 


12TH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF DRAMATICS 

AND RADIO 

June 8-June 29 

Radio Workshop: Nora Landmark, Director 

George Jennings, Acting Director of Station WBEZ, the Radio Sta- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Education, Educational Radio 
Consultant 


Drama Workshop: Charles McGlon, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Guest 
Director 


Archibald McLeod, Technical Director 
Edith Dabney, Costume Designer 


Opportunities for practice in all phases of dramatic art through the production of a 
three-act play in the University Theatre and of several one-act plays in the Workshop 
Theatre 


11TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON SPEECH EDUCATION 
June 11-June 20 


Joseph F. Smith, President of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech, Guest Lecturer 


President Smith’s Lectures and Lecture-Recitals 


Living Through Literature “Western Star” by Stephen Vincent 
“The Dauber” by John Masefield Benét 
“The Flying Yorkshireman” by Eric Intelligent Pronunciation 
Knight The American Heritage 
The Wonder of Words Practicality in Education 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 8-August 11 
Courses leading to the B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 


STAFF: G. W. Gray, Ph.D. Jeanette Anderson, Ph.D. 
D. C. Dickey, Ph.D. Archibald McLeod, Ph.D. 
Harriett Idol, Ph.D. Nora Landmark, M.A. 


The University will return to the semester system at the beginning of the summer 
session 


FIRST SEMESTER, REGULAR SESSION, 1945-6 
Registration September 13 


STAFF: C. M. Wise, Ph.D. G. W. Gray. Ph.D. 
C. L. Shaver, Ph.D. Jeanette Anderson, Ph.D. 
D. C. Dickey, Ph.D. Archibald McLeod, Ph.D. 
Edith Dabney, M.A. Harriett Idol, Ph.D. 


Nora Landmark, M.A. 


For further information address: C. M. Wise, Head, Department 
of Speech, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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For Commencement... . 


They Also Serve, and If He Could Speak, by Harold G. 
Sliker 


os choric pageants are ideal for use at Commencement time. They 

are of the desired length (so as to allow enough time for the other 
features of a Commencement program), and the theme in either pageant 
is exactly what it should be in times like these. The reasonable royalty of 
$5 will, likwise, please. Books, each 50 cents. 


The Voice of America, by Elizabeth Welch 


HIs choric pageant has been in wide use for more than a year, and the 
reports from all parts of the nation have been excellent. As in the case 
of the two pageants mentioned in the first paragraph, The Voice of America 
meets every need as an adjunct to the Commencement program. Books, 
50 cents each. Royalty, $5. 


For the Senior Play 


E following plays are especially popular with high-school seniors. 
We suggest that you order them on the exchange plan. Price, per book, 
75 cents. Percentage royalty or flat-rate royalty, as desired. 


Remember the Day, by Philo Higley and Philip Dunning 
Foot-Loose, by Charles Quimby Burdette 

Once and For All, by Sidney Duvall 

Days Without Daddy, by Albert Johnson 

Sunrise by Request, by Marcus Bach 

Do Re Mi, by Alladine Bell 

Plane Crazy, by Dorothy Rood Stewart 

New Fires, by Charles Quimby Burdette 

Sky Road, by Richard Maibaum 

Spring Fever, by Glenn Hughes 

Double Exposure, by Charles Quimby Burdette 

The Green Vine, by Nan Bagby Stephens 


Row, Peterson and Company 
New York City 10 Evanston, Illinois Los Angeles 15 
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The University of Southern California 


School of Speech 


Undergraduate Division: Theory and skill courses in Public Speaking, 
Debating, Voice and Diction, Interpretation, Storytelling, Staging of Poetry, 
Radio Speech, Acting, Directing, Stagecraft, Phonetics, Voice Science and 
Speech Correction. Primary emphasis is laid on the acquisition of skill in the 
various fields. 

Graduate Division: Seminars in Public Speaking and Debate, Interpreta- 
tion, Dramatics, and General Phonetics, Other courses in Rhetorical Theory, 
Public Discussion, Advanced Public Speaking, Interpretation, Dramatics, 
Stagecraft, Phonetics, Voice Science, Speech Correction, and Psychology of 
Speech. The strictly graduate work presupposes the possession of skill and is 
directed largely toward the understanding of principles and toward research. 

Related Work: Cinema, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 

National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, National Col- 
legiate Players, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha. National Scholarship 
Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi. 

Department of Drama, School of Speech, in charge of Professor Wi- 
t1AM C. DEMILLE who brings to his teaching many years of successful ex- 
perience as a playwright, actor, director and producer in New York and Holly- 
wood. Professor deMille is assisted by an able and experienced staff. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy. 

Three Terms 1944-1945: 

Winter Term, November 2-February 27. 

Spring Term, March 5-June 22. 

Summer Term, July 2-October 20. 

Summer Sessicns, July 2- August 10, August 13-August 31 
Located at the cultural center of the southwest. 
A friendly school, with a personal interest in every student. 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, 
Graduate School, and Circular of Information. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 


The University of Southern California 
University Park, Los Angeles 
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SOUND FAITHFULE® 
RECORDED FOR 


Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


“°T is an old maxim in the schools, 


. That flattery's the food of fools; y With educational advancement in mind, 
Yer now and then your men of we Fairchild has built for absolute naturalness in 
Will condescend to take a bit.” sound recording. The fundamental tone and 
— from SWIFT'S: Cadenus and Vanessa each of its overtones are reproduced at exactly 
— hence some words of caution: Learn to recog- the same relative strength as heard in the 
nize voice flattery in sound reproduction. Listen original sound. 
for ‘peaks’ between 2,500 and 4,000 cycles that As a result, the Fairchild Portable Recorder 


result in a more-than-natural brilliance; listen provides the one true basis of naturalness for 
for a forced deeper quality and pitch. They're self-criticism and represents an educational in- 


: purposely intended to flatter. vestment of unquestionable value—a value that 
Then remember that flattery, with its infidelity is also unquestionable economically when meas- 
: to the ofiginal sound, has no place in teaching ured on a basis of maintenance and long life. 
e speech, modern language, drama and music; Descriptive and priority data are available. 


because faults as well as good points must be § Address New York Office: 475 — 10th Avenue, 
faithfully recorded if the student is to have the New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck 
full benefit of self-criticism. Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


SOUND 
EQUIPME 
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